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MEMORY. 





BY DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT 
I SEE a schooner in the bay 
Cutting the current ints foam, 
One day she flies and then one day 
Comes like a swallow veering home. 


I hear a water miles away 
Go sobbing down the wooded glen, 
Une day it lulls and then one day 
Comes sobbing on the wind again. 


Remembrance goes but will not stay, 
That cry of unpermitted pain 
One day departs, and then one day 
Comes sobbing to my heart again. 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 
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NORWEGIAN BALLAD. 








BY EDWARD IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 





The Lover. 


WIND of the North! Hast thou chanced on the shepherd's 


fair daughter? 
The Wind. 
I came past the maid 


As she sat in the shade 

Of the rocks, with her flocks, 

While her long golden locks 

Shone like sunlight on shimmering water. 


The Lover. 


Wind of the North! Does she muse on me, thus from her 
parted? 
The Wind. 
She doth—with a smile 


And listening, the while, 

To a new gallant’s sighs— 

Ho! to kiss her he tries, 

Not yet from his arm hath she darted! 


The Lover. 
Oh Wind of the North! ’Tis my rival! How shall I avenge 
me? 
The Wind. 
Waste no idle word 
And put up thy sword. 
Him already she spurns— 
To another she turns, 
She will cast him aside ere I change me! 
The Lover. 
Stay, Wind of the North! Ere you pass, pray advise me, 
repenting. 
The Wind, 
My advice is soon said: 
But sight far trust a maid 
Or you’re surely betrayed 
And turned into a scoff. 
Adieu, I am off— 
Find a new love and waste no lamenting! 
(The Wind of the North departetn gustily. Thg Lover 
sitteth down to consider the counsel.) 
Ngw YORK CITY. 
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THE SHEXMAN BILL AND THE STEWART 
AMENDMENT. 








BY JOHN JAY KNOX, ; 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 





THERE are two excellent features in the bill introduced 
by Senator Sberman. 

First. The bill provides for the refunding of 200,000,- 
000 of United States 4 per cent bonds into 2 per cents. 
All of the 44 per cent bonds which mature ia September 
of the present year are now payable, principal and in- 
terest, at the Treasury Department; and after the pay- 
ment of these bonds in September next there will be no 
United States bonds left unpaid except the 4 per cents, 
which are not payable until October 1st, 1907. If the 
present 4 per cents can be gradually refunded into 2 
per cents and the difference in value paid to holders, 
the Secretary will have an outlet for his accumulating 
purplus.in the payujent of such differences, The borrow: 





ing power of the Government is so low that the exchange 
of the 2 per cents for the 4 per cents can be so arranged 
that the exchange will be a great—a profit—benefit to 
both parties; and it will complete the refunding of the 
debt which was commanded at the close of the War in 
1865: and was continued to the issue of the 4 per 
cent. While our Government has neglected to continue 
its system of refunding, owing to the difficulty of ob- 
taining legislation, the English Government, taking the 
action of the Treasury Department in this country as a 
model, bas refunded $2,800,000.000 of its debt in‘'o 2% 
per cents with a con'ract for refunding into 24 per 
cents, thus availing i'self of the opportunity of placing 
its large debt at the lowest rate of any great nation. 
We have allowed England to steal from us our glory, to 
grasp the opportunity which was open to us, for we 
could easily have funded the whole of the 4 per cents 
into 2} per cents seven years ago when the 4 per cents 
could have been purchased at 15 per cent premium. 
Second. The advantages of a bank circulation over the 
inelastic, the cast-iron issues of the Government, are 
well-known to all financial men. We had the best sys- 
tem of paper currency in the world for a country like 
this when it was equally divided between the green- 
backs, which were the issues of the Government, and 
the issues of the National Banks; but the prejudice has 
become so great against National Bank issues that these 
institutions have long since given up all expectation of 
continuing to issue circulating notes. Instead of asking 
for an increase of notes they urgently request that Con- 
gress will give permission to retire their notes now in cir- 
culation, anda bill has been pending in Congress, for the 
last four years, allowing each bank to reduce its circula- 
tion to $4,500, and permitting National Banks hereafter 
to organize upon the deposit of $5,000 of United Statrs 
bonds. This request is certainly most reasonable, and 
would gradually retire the notes of banks and make 
room for the silver issues which have already been au- 
thorized. The only reason given for not complying with 
this request is that a large reduction of the bank circu- 
lation may bring about contraction; but a section in the 
Silver Law, which was passed during the l«st session of 
Congress, provides that upon the retirement of National 
Bank notes by depositing lawful money in the Treasury, 
the Secretary is authorized to purchase United States 
bonds with the money thus depozited. With this law 
enforced no possibility of contraction can follow. The 
banks should have the right to surrender their circula- 
tion and deliver their bonds to the Secretary for sale. 
All moneys deposited in the Treasury for the purpose 
of retiring National Bank notes under the law passed 
during the last se-sion of Congress can be immediately 
invested in Government bonds, so that if all the National 
Bank notes should be returned in three years there 
would be no contraction and the Government would 
save alarge amount of interest upon its bonded debt. 
The operation would have the effect of reducing the 
value of the bonds in the market, which the Secretary 
is continually purchasing. But the prejudice in Con- 
gress against the banks has been so great, during the 
last five years, that while on the one hand Congress will 
not allow the banks to issue circulation at a remunera- 
tive rate, on the other hand it will not even allow the 
banks to retire the circulation which is issued at a loss! 
With these two exceptions, evil and not good will re- 
sult from the passage of the pending bill. No addition- 
al circulation is needed at the present time. During the 
last twenty years the circulation of the country has 
bern nearly doubled; during the last year nearly $100,- 
000,000 has been added to the circulation. It is true 
that during the past three months there has seemed to 
be a scarcity of currency. It originated in the fact that 
the people of this country prefer paper currency to 
coin,which is abundant; that small Nationaf Bank notes 
have been rapidly retired and only large notes is-ued in 
place thereof, and that while Congress authorized a 
large addition of silver certificates during its last ses- 
sion, it did not give the Treasury the facilities for fur- 
nisbing small notes to the banks for use in the fall busi- 
ness. There was, therefore, a temporary deficiency. 
But the banks in the West and South are now full of 
these notes. The fall business is over and there will be 
no urgent demand fora large portion of these notes 
again until the fall season of 1891. The silver certifi- 
cates are tapidly being returned to the large banks in 
the cities,. When National Bank notes are returned in 





excess they can be sent to the Treasury for redemption, 
where they are redeemable in legal-tender notes, and 
these notes can be converted into large certificates, 
which can be held by the banks in the large cities for 
Clearing-house purposes, or they can be returned to the 
Treasury and be redeemed in gold. But the silver cer- 
tificates, which are being returned in large amounts, 
have but one outlet, and that is by the return of the 
certificates to the Government in the payment of its dues. 
The paper circulation of the country is abundantly suf- 
ficient, and if not sufficient, the addition of $60,000,000 
in the bill already passed during the last session of Con- 
gress will supply every possible deficiency. 

It is now proposed by Senator Stewart, before the effect 
of the act of the last session is known, providing an addi- 
tion of $60,000,000 of silver c°rtificates, to authorize the 
conversion of all the silver bullion which may be pre- 
sented at the mints into paper currency! 

The issue of a large amount of additional silver cer- 
tificates, now, after the fall business is over, and the 
produce of the country delivered at the home and for- 
eign market, may be compared to the purchase by a 
large railroad corporation of thousands of freight cars 
for the movement of freight, after the principal freight 
business of the year is over. The cars would be of no 
use whatever; they would be worse than useless, for 
they would obstruct the business of the road. They 
must be placed upon side tracks and await the revival of 
trade. or the growth of business, or sold to otter cor- 
porations at a considerable loss both of interest and of 
principal. The freight car is a medium of transporta- 
tion, the currency a medium of exchange. The wealth 
of the country consists not in its coin and currency but 
in its great resources—its houses and lands,its railroads. 
its fences, and other improvements; in the grain and 
cotton and wool and hay and rice and cattle; in its ores 
and lumber and coal; in its immense amounts of raw 
material, and manufactured goods, which are the result 
of theindustry of millions of people. 

The freight car and the currency are nothing but the 
machinery; the tools—for moving the freight and devel- 
oping the business of the country; and it is as foolish to 
invest large amounts of capital in silver that we do not 
want, as for arailroad company to manufacture a hun- 
dred thousand freight cars to move the produce of the 
country, when one-tenth of the number would be more 
than sufficient for the purpose. Itisas culpable for a 
great nation, as for acorporation, to purchase a commodi- 
ty it does not need. 

The country had an excellent and economical circu- 
lating medium before the purchase of silver mn such 
large amounts was commenced. It does not need any 
additional legislation for this purpose, The silver here- 
after produced should be sold in the world’s market for 
gold, or exchanged for some other product which we 
need even more than gold, % 

He who advocates the gold standard is the true bi- 
metalist, for he is earnestly in favor of using as much 
silver as can be used, and maintain gold payments. 

He who advocates free coinage is the true mono-me- 
talist, for free coinage of silver will drive the gold, ex- 
cept that held as a reserve by the banks, entirely out of 
use, substituting temporarily loan certificates and other 
paper issues for money, in place thereof, until 
finally our standard uf value shall become the same“as 
the standard of China. Japan and India, instead of 
that of the advanced nations of Europe. 

New YOrK CIry, 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


BY DAVID M. STONE, 
EDITOR OF * THE NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE.” 











THERE is a prevalent feeling among the people of the 
Western and Northwestern States that Eastern capital- 
ists and their unscrupulous allies, by some trick or de- 
vice, threw silver out of circulation to the serious in- 
jury of the debtor class and of all those whose income 
is largely dependent on the market prices of produce. 
The rallying cry of those who are ministering to the sil- 
ver craze, has this single thought,which finds expression 
in the declaration: ‘‘Silver has been demonetized for 
seltish purposes, and the dollar of the fathers must be 
restored to circulation at whatever cost to the country.” 

‘There is no foundation in truth for the statements 
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which have Jed to this excitement. The silver dollar 
never was coined to any extent in this country previous 
to the time it was dropped from the list of pieces to be 
struck at the Mint. and it had never formed any materi- 
al part of the ordinary circulation. The coinage was 
authorized by the Act of April, 1792, tne dolar to con- 
tain 371} grains of pure silver. The first piece was 
struck in 1793, and in all t'e next eight years only 1,439,- 
517 pieces had been coined. The offering had run down 
so, that in 1805 only 321 dollars were struck, and with- 
out any legislation the business ceased of its own ac- 
cord. Noone wanted the dollars for any purpose, ex- 
cept to meit, and there was nota piece coined for the 
next thirty years. In 1836 a new die was made, but no 
silcer of account was offered, and only 1,000 dollars 
were struck, The néxt two years none were coined, 
and in 1839 only 300 were issued. The total coinage, 
‘therefore, of silver dollars from 1792 to 1839, inclusive, 
a period of nearly tifty years, was less than one anda 
ha f million dollars, equal to about Lalf the number of 
pieces now struck every month at the Mint. 

For thenext thirty-three years the entire coinage of dol- 
lars amounted to $6,151,421, but very few of them were 
put into circulation in this country; they simply served 
as a convenient form of bullion to purchase for mana- 
facturing purposes. For the last twenty of these thirty- 
three years not one of these pieces was obtainable for its 
face value. For the reason of this we must go back to 
the discovery of gold in California. That became at 
once the cteaper metal at its relative legal weight. and 
all silver coins went by rapid steps out of circulation. 
In 1850 all the unworn half dollars were se'ling at a pre- 
mium: then the quarter dollars, and the smaller pieces 
were picked up for the melting pot, and there was no 
method of changing a one dollar bank-note in legal 
currency. Some banks issued bills for $1.75, $1.50 and 
$1.25, but thisdid not meet the demand. In the cities 
ferry tickets, omnibus tickets, and eating-house checks 
were used to make change. Then some cities and towns 
issued fractional notes which were called“ shin plas- 
ters,” and nearly all the leading manufacturers and em- 
plovers having large payrolls, printed and circulated, 
in defiance of tre law, their tickets for fractional cur- 
rency. 

To meet this difficulty the Mint was authorized by 
Act of February 21st, 1853, to coin half dol'ars weighing 
192 grains in place of those weighing 206} which had 
gone to the melting pot; and quarters, dimes and half 
dimes were provided for at the same relative reduction 
in weight. This kept the subsidiary slver coins just 
be ow their market value as bullion, and they were quite 
as useful for all the practical purposes for which they 
were required. 

The few dollars that were struck were sent to China, 
or went into the melting pot. Of the seven and a half 
mi lion pieces which wasthe total coinage from 1792 to 
1878, not one was to be found in circulation at the latter 
date. A few were in the hands of coin collectors as cu- 
rivsities, but most of them had been melted for silver- 
ware and for use in the arts. In February, 1873, the 
several mint acts were revised and consolidated, and as 
no one wa; offering any silver for coinage into dollars, 
and the 871} grains of pure silver required for the piece 
were worth $1.01$ at the average price of silver 
bullion for that month, no premium was made for its 
further co nage. Ifany one wanted silver for use there 
were the half dollar, quarter, etc., and no one would be 
likely to ask for the coinage of a piece he could only 
pass for a dollar when be cculd sell the bullion at 
$1.314 an ounce either here or in London, 

The silver dollar, as we see from this, had never 
been coined to any extent for circulation in this coun- 
try. For three-quarters of a century not as many pieces 
had been struck as were wanted for remelting into 
spoons and forks; no one offered silver for dollars, and 
tbe metal was too cost'y to coin at the Government ¢ x- 
pense. It was not until the price had fallen be ow 
tifty-nine pence in London that any one was solicitous 
to offer it for coinage. When this was done it was 
found that no provision of law had been made for it. 
It never hud been a coin that any one wanted for circu- 
lation as money; no demand had ver existed for it: no 
ong ever carried one in his pocket longer than be cou'd 
help, and, because of i's cumbrous character, he paid it 
out on the first disbursement, unless he had an uncur- 
rent bank-note upon which he placed a less value. 

On the 28th of February, 1878, silver having declined 
to $1.15 an ounce, the clamor for the interfererce of 
the Government became very great, and an act was 
passed directing the Secretary of the Treasury to buy 
not less than two million dollars’ worth of silver per 
month and tocoin it inco dollars. This has been carried 
out; but it did not put up the price of silver bullion as 
expected. The price continued to go down, until the 
silver to make a dollar could be purchased for 704 cents. 
There was afterward a slight rally with the prospect of 
further legi-lation; but the highest subsequent price up 
to the Ist of January, 1890, Jeit the bullion va ue of the 
dol ar below seventy-six cents. Te the present date 
nearly four hundred million of these huge silver pieces 
have been coined, most of which remain piled up in 
the Government vau ts, no one wishing to use them. 

At the last session of Congress the clamor was re- 
mewed with increased vigor, and “‘ free coinage” was 





demanded by a majority of these elected to both 
Houses. This was so sturdily resisted by the minority, 
comprising men of both parties, that a compromise was 
effected and an act passed requiring the Secretary to 
buy for Government acccunt fifty-four mil ion ounces 
of silver per annum, and to pay for it in Treasury notes, 
to circulate as paper currency The annual product of 
silver inthe United States is about fifty millicn ounces, 
of which five or six millions are used in the arts and 
manufactures, so that the new law requires the annual 
purchase of nearly or quite ten million ounces more 
than the entire available product of the United States. 
It was «xpected that these purchases, calling for so 
much silver from abroad, would raise the price to 
$1.29} per ounce, which would make the dollar worth 
is weight in bullion. There was an advance following 
this enactmert, until the price reached $1.21, when 
it fell back to $0.96, and is now ranging betwen $1.04 
and $1.06 per ounce. This would make the bullion in 
the silver dollar worth eighty to eighty-two cents. 

At thi: point the advocates of free coinage are again 
coming to the front, and it is said that they can c. unta 
majority in both brancres of Congress. Free coinage, 
inthe present condition of the market, means simply 
that the producers cf si'ver and the speculators who 
hold it may take it to tbe Mint and for every eighty or 
eighty-two cents worth of the metal may obtain a piece 
of money that is a lega!-tender for one dollar. It 
would seem th t the mere statement of this proposition 
would be sufficient to condemn it. lhe ¢ffect would be 
tomake silver at its market price the standard for all 
payments and purchases and to drive gold at once out of 
circulation. If silver remained at its present price then 
every dollar of currency would be worth only eighty 
or eighty-two cents. ‘hi: is the object of the silver 
craze and the goal at which the projectors of free coin- 
age are aimiopg. 

oo 


THE DANGEROUS SILVER CRAZE. 


BY EDWIN P. A. SELIGMAN, PH.D., 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL EcovNOMY IN CoLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


THE country is once again favored with the periodical 
visitation of the silver craze. ‘The present attack is not 
very different in kind from its predecessors; but its ef- 
fects bid fair to be more widespread and therefore more 
dangerous. Let us attempt to analyze the underlying 
cause of the present movement and to ascertain Low far 
the discontent with actual conditions is warranted. 

The three chief reasons which have superinduced the 
present agitation may te summed up as follows, in the 
inverse order of their relative impo: tance: 

1. The efforts of the owners of silver mines to realize 
on their investments. 

2. The desire of the debtor class to free itself of its in- 
cumbrances. 

3. The assumpiion that there is a scarcity of the money 
supply. 

Let us‘discuss these in order. 

I. The endeavor of the silver-mine orners to increase 
their profits is from one point of view both inte'ligibie 
and laudable. The silver buliion produced in the United 
States is as much a com nodity, and contributes just as 
much to the increase of national wealth, as the produc- 
tioa of any other commodity. It i3 plainly to the inter- 
ests of the country, no |-ss than to the interests of the 
mine owners themselves, that the price of silver be suffi- 
ciently high to leave a generous wargin above the cost 
of production. Whatever increases the profits of the 
producers, other things being equal, increases the well- 
being of the country. 

The whole trouble in the silver situation, however, 
lies in the fact that other things are not equal. Silver 
differs from oth r commodities in so far as it forms, or 
may form, a part of the money supply; and money sup- 
ply implies not on'y a circulating medium, but a stand- 
ard ef value, It may, indeed, be asserted by the silver 
men that the difference in the situation is in favor of 
silver. For when we look at commodities in general, 
increase of profits can arise only from decreased cost of 
production or increased price. Increased price of com- 
modities, however, is as muci a detriment to the con- 
sumers as increased profits are a benefit to the produc- 
ers; so that in the long run the community cannot be 
benefited. But in the case of silver, they might say in- 
creased price helps the producer and cannot harm the 
consumer; fora higher value of silver simply means 
a change in the money supply, which affects everybody 
equally. 

This argument would be perfectly valid on two con- 
ditions: (1) that the country were completely isolated; 
and (2) thatsilver were the only form of money sup- 
ply. Given these conditions, it makes no difference in- 
deed whether silv-r is high or low; it simp'y means 
lower or higher general prices all around. But what 
the silver men forget is that these condit ons are non- 
existent. Gold, and not silver, is tte chief form of 
money; while the flow of the precious meta’s from 
country to country is affected entirely by the rate of 
commercial exchange. Any attempt on the part of the 
mine owners to inerease the value of silver bullion by 
free coinage is h: pce foredoomed to faiure. For, even 
granting that the increaseddem nd might fora m ment 
enhance the price of silver, the se dy result would he 





an inundation of thiscountry by the whole mass of de- 
preciated foreign silver, which would necessari y reduce 
the price again to its comm: rcial level. Whatever vir- 
tue there may be in international bi-metalism, it is 
plainly a short-sighted policy for the mine owners to 
seek national bi metalism; for attempted nat onal bi- 
metalism would be nothing but silver mono-metalism. 
The gold wou'd at once leave the country, and the price 
or silver would be no higher than before, because the 
conditions of produc ion would not have changed and 
the demand for the silver money would not have in- 
ereased—the increase in the American demand being 
counterbalanced Ly the decrease of the foreign demand. 
Whatever advantages may accrue to speculators, the 
owners of the silver mines wil, in the longrun, not 
benefit by free coinage. 

II. 1hesecond and mgre important cause of the present 
disturbance is the desire of the debtor class to pay their 
debts in a cheaper money. This movements as old as 
history. As far back as Greece and Rome, a large part 
of po itical history can be explained by the endeavor of 
the borrow: rs to lighten their burdens toward the cr+d- 
iors. In our own country the stay laws form a sad 
chapter of political history. There is no doubt that the 
immense mortgage indebtedness of the Wes'ern farmer 
isa partial explanation of the movement for free coin- 
age, just as fift en yea's ago under similar conditions 
it formed the basis of the fiat money party. Of course 
the movement is an ess ntially dishon- st one, for it is 
no'hing but an attempt to defraud the creditor of his 
just dues. To borrow one dollar and to comp-1 the 
creditor to take eighty cents is an essentially dishonest 
transaction. There can be noexcuse for it. 

The clamor, therefore, for Gov‘ rnment interference 
with the money supply is a baseless one, for the Gov- 
ernment owes no more consid: ration to the debtor than 
to the creditor. The Gov: rnment owes equal justice to 
all classes whether they be creditors or debtors. 

But the singular point, which is generally overlooked, 
is that the so-called debtor class are really not the 
debtor class. LIhey would be the very ones to suffer 
most from ‘**ch:ap money.” How i: this? 

Who are the real debtors in this country? Not the 
farmer or the artisan, but the l.rge employers, the 
rich corporations, and the Government its-If. The Gov- 
ernment owes and pays annually several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. The railrosd corporations alone owe 
aod finally spend hundreds of millions more; the large 
employers of Jabor owe their hands still greater cums. 
The great mass of the smal er men in the community 
are thuscreditors, not debtors. Itist>th+m that money 
is due; it is they who would scffer most by a deprecia- 
tion -f the standard and by a diminution in the amount 
that they wou'd receive. If the mass of the population 
wou'd only recoznize that they are rea!ly the credit: r 
class, and not the debtor class, we woud soon hear no 
more of ‘‘cheap money.” Notwithstanding its periodi- 
cil recurrence, it is one of the strangest d-Jusions nm 
history. ‘Cheap money” will benetit the large em- 
ployer and the large capitalist, not the struggling farmer 
or underpaid Jaborer. 

Ill. We come finally to the third cause, viz., the idea 
that there is not enough money. Free coinage it 1s said 
will increase the money supply and remove the throt- 
tling grip of contraction. 

I would not for a mom: nt be understood as maintain- 
ing that there can never be any dang r of too little 
money. That was indeed a complac: nt doctrine of the 
older economists, which was perhaps true enough in 
the long ru, but which filed to meet the requirements 
of the case at just the periods when its necessity was 
mest strongly felt. There is no sucn thing as a tixcd 
money supply. !f*every well-to do man in the country 
were to-morrew to take it into his head to carry say $100 
in his pocket-bock inst: ad of $50 which he usually car- 
ries, we would Fave a string‘ ncy in the money market 
which would produce thegreatest crisisonrecord. If the 
banks by excess of caution should materially increase their 
res: rves we wou'd have a financial disturbance akin to, 
but great-r than, that tbrough which we are just pass- 
ing. Money supply, or rather the supply of loanable 
funds, is indeed a supremely important fact in the 
economy of a country. 

Alt this, however, while true, is no justification of 
free coinage. If we absolutely need more money /et us 
reform our banking system. L t us do away with this 
ever increasing jumb eof different kinds of paper bills 
that we term our circu'ating medium, and let us build 
up a system of national banks which will be able to 
aff rd the commercial interests whatcver r lief they 
may desire, and which wil furnish the country with a 
safe and stable medium of exchange. Ur, if we continue 
to think that there is an absolute scarcity of metallic 
money, let us continue to indulge in the pious wish and 
academic reso utions about the desirability of an inter- 
nationa! bi-m: tallic union. 

But let us not delude ourselves with the belief that 
free coinaze means more money. Free coinage, apart 
from an international convention, is only theoretically 
bi-metallism. Practically, it is muno-metalism, with 
the sole change from present conditions that it will be 
silver mono-metalism and not a gold mono-metalism. 
There will be no more money than bef.re, for as the 
silver comes in, the gold will go out. And the only re- 
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sult will have been to ruin credit, to paralyze trade and 
industry, to rob the weak and the po r, snd while en- 
riching the audacious and the speculators to plunge 
the country into disasters, the momentous evils « f which 
can be only faintly imagined. Free co nage, in short, is 
a suicidal mania, and a stupendcus fraud. 

New YorK City. 
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THE SILVER SITUATION. 








BY PRUF, F. W. TAUSSIG. 
Kp'ToR * QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS.” 





In recent discussions of the currency, there has been 
a rooted disposition to pay attention to that sort of 
money a‘one which we carry in our p cket b oks and 
us2 in every-day recail transactions. The advocates and 
opp nents of more silver money agree in supposing that 
any additi nal issues will increase the totai quantity of 
the circulating medium, and will raise prices at once 
But careful observers have long agreed that coin and 
notes form only a part cf the general medium of ex- 
change, and under the present conditi ns of the United 
States it may fairly be said that they f rm much the less 
effective part. Credit in various forms, and especially 
bank credit in the form of deposits, checks and Clear- 
ins, is the all-pervading medium or exchange for sarge 
transactions, and at any given moment is by far the 
most important medium for the country's transac ions 
as a whole. Any inquiry, therefore, as to the working of 
currency lezislatioo must take into account the effects, 
immediate and ultima e, and the bank-credit form cf 
money; and it is from this point of view that | propose 
to c msider brietiy the recent Silver Act and the sugges- 
tions fur further silver legislation.* 

The act of July last is, for all practical purposes, a 
continuation of the Silv'r act of 1878 The earlier act 
had provided for the issue of silver money to the amount 
of about thirty millions a year; the present act provided 
for about sixty millions a year. In both cases, the 
mony, whi e based on silver purchases, was made prac- 
tical‘y redeemable in gold. in both cases, whether in 
the form of the o'd silver certificates, or of the new 
Trea-ury notes, it was issued in notes of small denom- 
inations, from one to twenty dollars. Lastly, in both 
cases 1t has affected on v this money of smali denomina- 
tions, the reta | every-day money, and not the importart 
medium of exchange whica consists of bank credit. ‘he 
ne v act has been in operation on y a few months, and 
expericnce of its effec:s has barely begun; but, for a 
time at least. its * orking will probably be very hke that 
of the older measure. Lhe only difference between the 
two will r-sult from the greater volume of the new 
Treasury notes. ‘the old silver certificates were issued 
in a quantity corresponding roughly to the demand for 
a larger supply of smal! notes, resulting from the steady 
growth of population. They were, therefore (barring a 
short period in 1885), readily absorbed by the public, and 
at tue same time nad no independent effect in inflating 
prices; they simp y served as a convenient form of 
small change, essentially like the dimes and quarters and 
half do lars. The new rotes do tLe same sort of work, 
but are issued ia double the quantity, probably in 
greater quantity than will be called for even by the ex- 
traordinary growth of our population and retail trade. 
Before very long. it is like y that some of them, after 
having been issued, will work their way back into the 
Treasury; for this th y will certainly do, if not needed 
as retail money, and if redeemed on demand by the 
Government in gold. After a while, such a back-flow 
of the ne v notes may bring the Government into finan- 
cial difficulty, and may have serious effects on our gen- 
eral currency-system. Hut that danger wilt bardly 
come for a year or two, and may not come at all. For 
the present, we may rest content with a reasonable as- 
surance that the si-ver situation does not touch the 
foundation of the credit system of the banks, and so 
relates only to a subsidiary part of the total medium of 
exchange. On the other hand, that very limitation in 
its effects explains why it failed to bring about the re- 
sults which were expected of it. While it has increased 
the supply of subsidiary money, it has nodt affected the 
volume of credit money, which, in face of other unfav- 
orable condi ions, has rather contracted. No rise of 
prices has consequently set in, and no relief to those 
who looked for inflation. 

Suppo e, now, that the attempt prove succes-ful to 
make a radical cnange in tke silver situation by the en- 
actment of free coinage. Those who favor the step ex- 
pect from it a prompt and considerable inflation of 
prices; for the r ally solid support of the silver agitation 
comes from the demand of the debtor class for relief in 
the shape of higher prices. This expected inflation cer- 
tainly wi'l not come, that is, not at oncé, nor very soon. 
No doubt there would be an immediate sharp rise in the 
price of silver, and probably there would be an immedi- 
ate premium on gold. But general prices would rather 
fall than rise, because bank credit would alnfst cer- 
tainly contract. The expansion and contraction of 
credit are mainly matters of confidence; they dep nd on 
the hopefulness and sense of stability in the business 





* I venture to refer the reader who may be interested in a fuller dis: 
cussion to my artwles cn “The Silver Situation” in the Quarteriy 
Journalof Economice for April, 1890, and op ** The Working of the Silver 
Act’ in The Forum for October, 1898, 





community. The general’ feeling of confidence would 
be rudely shaken by a meacure for free coinage. Banks 
would be anxious, and indispo-ed to extend fresh ac- 
commodations; busic ess men would be unwilling to en- 
ter on new ventures or to renew current obligations. 
urtil things had settled down; the stock warket would 
be upset; cash would be demanded in dea'ings where 
credit before had sufficed; the vo'ume of bank credit 
and clearings would decline; and prices would go down- 
ward. Some observers think th re would be an acute 
crisis, due partly to the general shaking of confidence, 
partly to a heavy return of American securities now 
held abroad and a consequent large outflow of go d. 
But prices certainly would not rise. The disappointment 
of the silver men would arise from their failing to 
reckon with the credit part of the currency. 

Wuat has been said in the preceding paragraph bears 
only on the immedia e effects of a free coinage measure. 
If, notwithstanding the disturbance hkely to arise at 
the outset, the policy of free coinage were maintained, 
the ultimate effects uxdoubtedly would be in the ex- 
pected direction of inflation. It is very unlikely that 
the opening of our Mint to the unlimited coinage of 
silver would raise its price so high as to make the silver 
dollar worth as much intrinsically as the gold dollar. 1 
doubt greatly whether it wou'd hare this effect tempo- 
rarily, and am quite sure thatit would nut permanent y. 
The two metals then would part company (to usea 
vague but expressive p' rase), and our entire currency 
system would rest ona basis of silvar, as it now does on 
a basis of gold. But the superstructare of cred- 
it, which rests on the fvundation of coin, 
while it expands or contr.cts at one time or another 


with changes in the spirit and confidence of the business | 


community, yet bears in the long run a relation to the 
foundation. Pricesin the United States, based on de- 
preciated silver com, would eventually be higher in the 
end than prices based on gold. The c»ange toward 
higher prices could not begin until the first shock due 
to the abrupt change had passed, and the credit machin- 
ery of exchange had been given a chance to adjust itself 
to the new standard of vaue. But when this period of 
transition—very like:y not a brief one, and certainly a 
trying one—-was over, the change toward higher prices 
would doubtless setin. It might take place easily and 
quickly, if its beginnings happ+ ned to coincide with a 
new movement of general activity and speculation; it 
might take place slowly and with re-actions, if the gen- 
eral temper were uneasy and fearful. In any event, it 
would not take place as smoothly and decisively as the 
advocates of silver money expect, and the working of 
their scheme, even in the Jong run, would probably be 
a disappointment to themselves. 

I bave spoken so far chiefly of the probabilities, or 
rather of the possibilities of the silver situation, and 
have said little of the right and wrong, the policy or im- 
po.icy, of the silver legisiation. The greatest objection 
both to free comage and to an increase in the preseut 
issues seems to me to lie in the disposition which 
prompts them. 1 donot undervalue the evils of the 
gambling element which a si.ver standard would bring 
into our foreign trade, or the dangers which lie in the 
uncertainty of the future production and supp y of sil- 
ver. Butthe great evilis the nature of the demsnd for 
more money. It is the disposition to tinker wich the 
currency as a means of curing real or fancied evils of 
the m>ment; the res.lessness, the craving for remedies 
through legislauon, wiich comes of crude tuinking. 
in the mechanism of exchange, as in the geners! social 
order, nothing is so important as stability in the wonted 
working of things, and nothing so barmiul as abrupt 
and violent change. 

The honest sitver advocates ‘I do not speak of those 
who are interested mere y in the rise 1n the price of sil- 
ver) are in search of a general panacea for evils that no 
p nacea willcure. If they find, as they doubtless would 
find, that the favorite ..zeasure of the present does not 
heip the case, something more drastic would be wanted. 
For this reason, chiefly, we must hope that the sober 
sense of the community, and of our public men, will 
bold its own, and that we shail succeed in r:sistir g an 
agitation which, if only staved off for a while, wil 
d.ubtless die of itself like +o many other erratic move- 
ments that have vexed the prozress of the Republic. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 
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WHY THE PAGANS COULD NOT INVEST 
THEIR GODS WITH GRANDLUR. 


AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
AUTHOR OF * CONFESSIONS OF AN OPTUM EATER.” 











IT is not for so idle a purpose as that of showing the 
pagan backsliding—that is too evident—but for a far 
subtler purpose ,and one which no man has touched—viz., 
the incapacity of creating grandeur for the pagans even 
with cgrte blanche in their favor, that I write this paper. 
Nothing is more incomprehensible than the following 
fact, nothing than this when mastered and understood 
is more thoroughly instructive—the fact that, having a 
wide. a limitless field open before them, free to give and 
to take away at their own pleasure, the pagans could 
not invest their gods with any iota of grandeur. Diawe 





—when you translate her into the moon—thben, indeed, 
partakes in all the natural grandeur of a planet asso- 
ciated with a dreamy light, with forests, forest lawns, 
etc., or the wild accidents of a huntress; but the moon 
and the huntress are surely not the creations of pagans, 
nor indebted to them for anything but the murderous 
depluming which pagan mythology has operated upon 
all that is in earth or in the waters that are under the 
earth. Now, why could not the ancients raise one little 
scintillating glory in behalf of their monstrous deities? 
So far from raising Jupiter—that he is sometimes made 
the ground of Nature, not, observe, for any p sitive rea- 
son that thev had for any relation that Jupiter had to 
creation, but simply for the negative reason that they 
had nobody else—never does Jupiter se: m more disgust- 
ing than when as just now in a translation of the ‘*‘ Ba- 
trachia” 1 read that Jupiter had given to frogs an am- 
phibious nature, making the awful ancient, first-born 
secrets of chaos to be his, and thus forcing into con- 
trast and remembrance his odious personality. 

Why—why—why—could not the Romans, etc., make 
a grandeur for their gods? Like ——, not being able to 
make them grand, they daubed them with finery. All 
that people imagine in the Jupiter Olympus of Phidias, 
they ipsi co: ferentia. But an apostle is beyond their 
reach, when, be it well observed, the cruel and dark re- 
ligions are far more successful than those of Greece and 
Rome; for Osiris, etc., by the might of the Devil—of 
darkness —are truly terrific. Cybele stands as a middle 
term half-way bet «een these dark forms and the Greek 
or Roman. Pluto isthe very model of a puny attempt 
at darkness utterly failing. He looks big; he paints 
himself histrionically; he soots his face; be has a mas- 
terful dog, not half so fearful as a wolf-dog, or b ood- 
bound; and he raises his own manes, poor, stridulous 
Strulbings! 

Vainly did the ancient pagans fight against this fatal 
weakness. They may confer upon their gods glittering ti- 
tles of ‘‘ ambrosial,” ‘‘immortal”; but the human mind is 
careless of positive assertion, and of clamorous iteration in 
however angry a tone, when silently it observes stealing 
out of facts already conceded some fata\ consequence at 
war with all these empty pretensions—mortal even in 
the virtual conceptions of the pagans. If the pagan 
gods were really immortal, if essentially they repelled 
the touch of mortality, and not through the adulatory 
homage of their worsnipers causing their true aspects to 
unsettle or altogether to disappear in clouds of incense— 
then how came whole dynasties of gods to pass away. 
and no man could tell whither? If really they defied the 
grave, then how was it that age and the infirmities of 
age passed upon them like the shadow of eclipse upon 
the golden faces of the planets? If Apollo werea beard- 
less young man, his father was not such; he was in the 
vigor of maturity—maturity is a flattering term for ex- 
pressing it, butit means past youth—and his grandfather 
was superannuated. But even this grandfather, who 
had been once what Apollo was now, could not pretend 
to more than a transitory station in the long succession 
of gods. Other dynasties, known even to man, there had 
been before his; and elder dynasties before that, of 
whom only rumors and suspicions survived! Even this 
taint, however, this direct access of mortality, was less 
sh cking to my mind in after years than the abominable 
fact of its reflex or indirect access in the shape of grief 
for others who had died. I need not multiply instances; 
they are without end. The reader has but to throw bis 
memory back upon the anguish of Jupiter in the Iliad” 
for the approaching death of his son, Sarpedon, and his 
vain struggles to deliver himself from this ghastly net; 
or upon Thetis fighting against the vision of her match- 
less Pelides caught in the same vortex, or upon the Muse 
in *‘Euripides,” hovering in the air and wailing over her 
young Rhesus, her brave, her beautiful one, of whom 
she trusted that he had been destined to confound the 
Grecian host. Whaat! a god, and liable to the pollution 
of grief! a goddess, and standing every hour within the 
peril of that dismal shadow? 

Here in one moment mark the recoil, the intolerable 
reco 1, upon the pagan mind, of that ting which vainly 
they pretended to have conquered on behalf of their 
Pantheon. Did the reader fancy that J was fatiguing 
myself «ith any task so superfluous as that of proving 
the gods of the heathen to be no gods? In that case he 
has not understood me. My object is to show that the 
ancients, that even the Greeks, could not support the 
idva of immortality. The idea crumbled to pieces under 
their touch. In realizing that idea unconsciously they 
suffered elements tos ip in which defeated its very es- 
sence in the result; and not by accident; other elements 
they could not have found. Doubtless an insolent 
Grecian pbi'osopher would say: ‘Surely I knew that im- 
mortality meant the being liberated from mortality.” 
Ye , but this is no more than the negative idea; a d the 
demand is—to give the affirmative idea. Or perhaps 1 
shall better explain my meaning, by substituting other 
terms with my own illustration of their value. I say. 
then, that the Greek idea of immortality involves only 
the nominal idea, not tae real idea. Now the nominal 
idea (or, which is the same thing, the nominal defini- 
tion) is that which simply sketches the outline of an ob- 
ject in the shape of a problem, whereas the real defini- 
tion fillsup that outline and solves that problem. The 
powinal definition states the conditions under which 
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an object would be realized for the mind; the real defi- 
nition executes those conditions. The nominal defini- 
tion, that I may express it most briefly and pointedly, 
puts a question; the real definition answers that ques- 
tion. Thus, to give our illustration, the insoluble prob- 
lem of squaring the circle presents us with a good nom- 
inal idea. There is no vagueness at all in the idea of 
such a square; it is that square which, when a given 
circle is laid before you, would present the same super- 
ficial contents in such exquisite truth of repetition that 
the eye of God could detect no shadow of more or of 
less. Nothing can be plainer than the demand—thin 
the question. But, as to the answer, as to the real con- 
ditions under which this demand can be realized, all the 
wit of man has not been able to do more than approach 
it. Or again, the.idea of a perfect commonwealth, clear 
enough as 2 nominal idea, is in its infancy as a real 
idea. Or perhaps a still more lively illustration to some 
readers may be the idea of perpetual motion. Nomi- 
nally, that is, as an idea sketched problem-wise, what is 
plainer? You are required to assign some principle of 
motion such that it shall revolve through the parts of a 
mechanism self-sustained. Suppose those parts to be 
called by the names of our English alphabet, and to 
stand in the order of our alphabet; then A is through 
B, C, D, etc., to pass down with its total power 
upon Z, woich reciprocally is to come round undi- 
minished upon A, B, C, etc., forever. Never was 
a nominal definition of what you want more simple and 
luminous. But coming to the real definition, and find- 
ing that every letter in succession must still give some- 
thing less than is received—that O, for instance, cannot 
give to P all which it received from N—then no matter 
for the triviality of the loss in each separate case, 
always it is gathering amd accumulating; your hands 
drop down in despair; you feel that a principle of death 
pervades the machinery; retard it you may, but come it 
will at last; and a proof remains behind, as your only 
result, that while the nominal definition may sometimes 
run before the real definition for ages, and yet finally 
be overtaken by it, in other cases the one flies hopelessly 
before the pursuit of the other, defies it, and never will 
be overtaken to the end of time. 

That fate, that necessity, besieged the Grecian idea of 
immorta'ity. Rise from forgotten dust, my Plato; 
Stagyrite, stand up from the grave; Anaxagoras, with 
thy bright, cloudless intellect that searched the skies; 
Heraclitus, with thy gloomy, mysterious intellect that 
fathomed the deeps, come forward and execute for me 
this demand. How shall that immorta'ity,which you give, 
which you must give as a trophy of honor to your Pan- 
theon, sustain itself against the blights from those hu- 
manities which also, by an equal necessity, starting from 
your basis,give you must to that Pantheon? How will you 
preveat the sad reflux of that tide which finally ingulfs 
all things under any attempt to execute the nominal 
idea of a Deity? You camnot doit. Weave your divini- 
ties in that Grecian loom of yours, and no skill in the 
workmanship, nor care that wisdom can devise, will 
ever cure the fatal flaws in the texture; for the mortal 
taint lies not so much in yeur work as in the original 
errors of your loom. 


» 
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THE LUTHERAN GENERAL SYNOD AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 





BY PROF. JOHN A. HIMES. 





AN article by the Rev. Dr. Remensnyder on ‘The In- 
ternational Lessons and The Cbristian Year,” published 
in THE INDEPENDENT of December 25th, but, if judged 
by its contents, written three years ago, omits so much 
interesting subsequent history that at the desire of sev- 
eral influential gentlemen I am led to ask for space to 
make a few additions. 

Three years ago it may have looked to the writer of 
the article as if the so-called ‘‘Common Service,” with 
its inclusion of the Church Year.’ would actually become 
to the Lutheran Church what its name implies; but ac- 
cording to the best information obtainable, hardly more 
thana score of pastors out of nearly one thousand in 
the General Synod are using it. Five or six are reported 
to have tried it to a greater or less extent and to have 
again abandoned it. Some would like to use it, if they 
dared, but the experience of those who have ventured 
has not generally been encouraging. 

Dr. Remensnyder neglects to state that there isin much 
wider use among the churches an older and simpler 
** authorized” service, which does not include a recog- 
nition of the Church Year; and also that many of our 
congregations—possibly a majority—do not use any 
liturgy in theirregular worship, and are in just as good 
ecclesiastical standing as the rest. 

It is annecessary to speak of the influences that, in 
1887, carried the resolution ‘* That the Christian system, 
as set forth by the Christian Year, is more valuable than 
uniformity of lessons without it, and that, therefore, 
this General Synod shall appoint a standing committee 
to prepare, or join with other bodies of Christians in 
preparing a scheme of Bible study which shall recog- 
nize the main features of the Christian Year.” It is 
sufficient to say that when the standing committee pre- 
sented its report to the General Synod in 1889, with a 








scheme of lessons for 1890, the Synod substituted for the 
report of the committe the following: 

“ Resolwed, That we re-affirm our former deliverances with 
regard to leading Church Festivals, and at the same time 
rejoice in the expressions of Christian union exemplified in 
the International Sunday-school Lesson Series and in the 
manifold advantages secured to us and to the Truth by this 
co-operation with our brethren of the common faith. 

** Resolved, That in the sense of the General Synod the 
Lutheran Board of Publication.acted wisely in continuing 
to publish the Sunday-school lessons in the order in which 
they were selected by the International Committee with 
additional or supplemental lessons for the Church Festival 
days recommended by the General Synod. 

** Resolved, That we recommend to the Lutheran Board of 
Publication to continue the lesson system as at present 
used by them.” 

This does not look like the threatened withdrawal dep- 
recated by the writer of the belated article and at least 
as earnestly by the vast majority of his ecclesiastical 
brethren. 

The readers of THE INDEPENDENT may think the peti- 
tion of Dr. Remensnyder a very modest one and nearly 
satisfied by the alternate lessons for Christmas and 
Easter now provided in the International Series, But it 
may presently appear, as his argument already fore- 
shadows, that he includes the whole Advent season, the 
Lenten season, and more besides. Thecommittee whose 
report the last General Synod rejected generously al- 
lowed ** more than one-half” of the International Lessons 
for 1890 to remain ‘intact in their order.” Half and 
half is sometimes a good basis for compromise, but in 
the present instance it is doubtful whether the balf that 
remains would be thought worth contending for. Asa 
teacher in a Lutheran Sunday-school, I may be per- 
mitted to express the hope that the International Com- 
mittee will provide for the widest and best study of 
biblical truth and let ritualism take care of itself, 

GETTYSBURG, PENN. 
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POWER AND PROGRESS. 


BY PROF, W. G. SUMNER. 








{n its simplest and most concrete form, social power 
consists in the power of an individual man to produce 
by his labor, from the ground, more than the subsistence 
of one man. Its grades and degrees follow the increas- 
ing ratio of the product to the labor. If one man can 
produce subsistence for a number, the population rapid- 
ly increases, a society grows up, and increases soon to 
great numbers. The men are “‘ in demand,” as we have 
expressed it before. The surplus product of those al- 
ready here constitutes a supply of subsistence all ready 
for others, and thus measures the demand for them as 
an economic quantity. The greater the productive 
power of the members of society, the more luxurious 
will be the life in it. Existence will be broad and aw- 
ple in its comfort, and all the social capital will be 
rapidly multiplied. The members of the society all par- 
ticipate in the advantage of the social capital where lib- 
erty exists, and imperfectly even where it does not ex- 
ist, for pot even slaves could be prevented from sharing 
in those facilities and advantages which are public and 
general in a highly civilized state. Thus the power of 
the individual to produce much turns into a social 
power. 

It is a painful disillusion to find that increasing social 
power does not tend toward a final social condition in 
which rest and contentment would be found after a task 
finished and executed, but that the problem has only 
changed its form. If the society, after taking up new 
elements, tends toward a new equilibrium in which those 
new elements are to be absorbed and assimilated, the 
period of change and transition is found to be the period 
of prosperity, expansion and happiness. Rest and peace 
would mean, not quiet and unruffled enjoyment, but 
stagnation, routine and decay. A new measure of en- 
ergy and strength is won, but itdrives us on again. We 
make new achievements, and get once more all the ex- 
hilaration of advancing motion; but we throw aside and 
lose much of our old winnings. It is never in the quiet 
enjoyment of rest, or in exhausting the enjoyment 
which comes from consuming the achievements of the 
past that either power or happiness is won It is in the 
work of achievement, in the sense of gain and progress, 
in the movement and transition from one plane to an- 
other. How then is it possible to imagine that the hu- 
man race will ever get its work done? If it ever stops to 
rest it will retrograde. It will then have its work to be- 
gin all over again. Poverty, if ever conquered and ban 
ished, will come again through the vices engendered in a 
world without poverty, and so the conflict with it must 
begin again. 

The Egyptians owed their power and civilization to 
the fact that the Nile mud so enriched the valley every 
season that one man’s labor could produce subsistence 
for many. When the population increased, the power 
of social maintenance was not diminished but increased. 
When there was a great population there, using the land 
with very painstaking labor according to the stage of 
the arts, an immense surplus was produced which raised 
war, statecraft, fine arts, science and religion up to a 
very high plane. Then they tried to satisfy the demand 
of men by slaves, that is, porsogs who cogtributed to 


the social power to their utmost, yet shared in it only 
under the narrowest limitations. The system, after 
reaching the full flower of prosperity of which it was 
capable, became rigid, chiefly, as it appears, because the 
sanction of religion was given to the traditional and 
stere>typed forms. Also the power of social support 
which lay in the ferti:ity of the soil had been exploited 
to its utmost. The arts by which more product might 
have been won advanced only very slowly; scarcely at 
all. There. was scarcely any emigration to new land. 
Hence a culmination was reached, after which there 
must be decline and decay. The achievements of the 
Egyptians were made in the period when they were 
growing up to the measure of the chances which they 
possessed. j 

In their case we can see a nation pass through the 
stages from the first to tlfe last. Other nations, which 
are in full contact with the rest of the human race, un- 
dergo constantly renewed impulses to advance, and they 
undergo periods of re-action. The phenomena are 
broken and confused, and it is not easy to interpret 
them. 

In the case of the individual also it is emphatically true 
that it is not the man who is rich who is happy; it is the 
man who is growing richer than he has been. Henee 
this great happiness is possible to all, for it is just as in- 
tense for a man who has been used to five hundred a 
year and is now winning eight hundred, as it is to the 
man who has been having twenty thousand and is now 
winning twenty-five thousand. 

Progress, therefore, means winning more social power. 
It goes along with increase of power and is the proof and 
the realization of such increase. The arts of life all con- 
tribute to the increase. Altho it has been said that so- 
cial power means power of an individual to produce a 
surplus of subsistence beyond his own needs, from the 
land, yet it will not be understood that this power is in- 
creased only by agricultural improvements. It is in- 
creased by all improvements in any department of in- 
dustrial effort. It is especially increased by the exten- 
sion of the cultivated area of the globe, that is, by set- 
tling new countries. This last mode of increasing social 
power is also the easiest. 

From the increase of industrial power there follows 
advance in science, fine arts, literature and education, 
which re-act again on thesocial power to stimulate it 
and accelerate the rate of its activity, thus increasing 
its efficiency. 

Tbe point which here seems mo t important is to keep 
the sequence and relation of things distinct and clear. 
The notion that progress proceeds in the first instance 
from intellectual or moral stimuli, or that progress is 
really something in the world of thought, and not of 
sense, has led to the most disappointing and abortive 
efforts to teach ard “‘ elevate” inferior races or neglected 
classes. The ancestors of the present civilized races did 
not win their civilization by any such path. They built it 
up through centuries of toil froma foundation of surplus 
material means, which they won through improvements 
in the industrial arts and in the economic organization. 

In this connection, also, we are brought to another 
question which must be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant to be clearly answered for successful discussion 
of social problems. It is assumed to be the task of 
political economy or social science to account for ‘* the 
degradation of mankind,” or to find out the reasons for 
the degradation of mankind asa preliminary step 
toward the cure of that degradation, which latter is 
taken to be the task of those scienves. But we are met 
at once by the question: Is the degradation of mankind 
a problem? There have been many schools of pbiloso- 
phers who have believed that men once were pure and 
elevated, and that they have fallen into degradation. 
The old theologians, the classical peoples, the believers 
in a state of Nature in which all was pure, simple and 
good, all hald this notion in one form or another, For 
any of these schools it was undoubtedly a reasonable 
question, how the primitive bliss had been lost. 

At present, however, we no longer start from any as- 
sumptions of that kind at all. We know as a matter of 
fact that mankind has never lived in any primitive 
golden age or state of Nature. Its earliest state was a 
stat» of degradation, which was almost universal. If 

we could trace the history of the race further back we 
must believe that we should find the degradation uni- 
versal. The problem therefore is not: How did the race 
ever fall into degradation, measuring degradation from 
some ideal state of elevation; but, How did the race ever 
escape from degradation as far as it has done so, reck- 
oning its present condition from what we know about 
the primitive condition of the race. The mystery is not 
that there is still a measure of degradation, but that 
there are any men who have emerged from the primi- 
tive degradation. 

It is evident that the difference in these two points of 
view is as wide as any which could be imagined in this 
domain. The latter is the only one which has any war- 
rant iff the facts of our knowledge. If it is true, then 
all social discussion which proceeds from the other point 
of view is mere fiction, If we do not know which is 
true, then we cannot yet make any fruitful discussion at 
all. 

For our present purpose, then, we observe, that the 
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eration, produces social movement, with expansion, re- 


. iterated new achievement, social hope and enthusiasm, 


with all that we call progress, and that this movement is 
so directed that degradation is behind it. The problem 
is not to account for degradation, because, if we relax 
our efforts we shall fall back into it. The problem is 
how to maintain the effort and develop the power so as 
to keep up the movement away from it. It is true that 
the movement is by no means in a right line away from 
primitive barbarism, and that it is subject to retrograde 
movements toward degradation, also that, even on its 
line of advance, it meets with and seems even to produce 
new forms of social degradation; but the fact that the 
primitive barbarism is to any degree left behind, or that 
it is even transformed, is the commanding fact which 
sets our point of view for us, and determines the inter- 
pretation which we must give to all the phenomena, and 
to all the smaller and narrower movements. If we do 
not master the point which is here presented we can 
have no social science at all. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 





DorinG the present seasoa our attention has been 
directed to the human form in which the eternal Logos 
enter‘d the world, being born as a helpless infant in 
Bethlehem, and growing up to youth and manhood at 
Nazareth. ‘‘ The Word became flesh and dwelt among 
ns, and we beheld his glory as of the only-begotten from 
the Father, full of grace and truth.” No sooner had the 
doctrine of the person of Christ begun to formulate it- 
self in the early Church than two leading errors assailed 
it—the one assailing his divinity in the form, first of 
Ebionism, then of Arianism; the other his true humanity 
in the form of the monster heresy of Gnosticism. These 
two root-heresies continue to live on in the history 
of the Church under different names and phases of 
formula. 

We propose to present in the present article the dan- 
ger of that form of heresy that denie:, or fails to appre- 
hend properly, the real and true humanity of our Lord, 
not because this heresy is worse than the one which 
denies his divinity, but because we believe it is more 
insidious, and prevails often where it is little dreamed 
of. That it isa dangerous heresy we may infer from 
the strong language of St. John, where he pronounces 
as anti-Christ every spirit that denies that Christ is 
come in the flesh. 

We believe, moreover, that one of the causes of the 
continued prevalence of Unitarianism, and the attack 
made upon the supernatural character of the perscn of 
our Lord by the type of belief represented in Robert 
Elsmere, may be found in the defective way in which 
the humanity of Christ is held by many orthodox be- 
lievers. In other words, we believe that if the real true 
humanity of our Lord were properly set forth and em- 
phasized, there would be less room for the heretical 
beliefs just named. The human heart longs for a truly 
human Saviour as well as for one who is truly divine, 
for one who is not only Son of God, but also Son of 
Man. If it argues great blindness to read his life on 
earth, his wonderful words and works, his resurrection 
and ascension, and not see his divinity, there is no less 
blindness exhibited in failing to see the reality of his 
humanity. And yet it is very certain that much of the 
popular conception of his life and work is infected with 
Gnosticism, the error, viz., of regarding his humanity 
as more imaginary than real. He was a babe, but only 
in appearance, not really and truly, for as many con- 
ceive of him he was in the exercise of omniscience and 
omnipotence even in his infancy. He performed mira- 
cles, but these were the product of his divinity merely, 
and thus all the wonderful charecter of his miracls is 
destroyed, because it is not a matter of wonder that 
Almighty Godcan perform miracles. He struggled in 
his temptation against sin in the wilderness, and yet 
all this wonderful conflict was rather in appearance 
than a reality, because as God he could not sin, and 
therefore it required no effort on his part to thwart 
Satan. So all through his life, and in his awful suffer- 
ings and death upon the cross, the tendency is constant- 
ly to think of him as the Son of God, and overlook the 
truth that he was the Son of Man, inheriting all the 
limitations and attributes of our human nature, only 
without sin. 

The truth requires us to conceive of him after his in- 
carnation as living and acting constantly in and through 
the limitations of his humanity. As he acted in and 
through a human body, so also he thought and felt, 
struggled and suffered, in and through a human soul. 
It is usual to say that his miracles were performed by 
his divinity; but they were equally the product of his 
real humanity, because it lay originally within the po- 
tentiality of man that he should be lord over all Nature, 
and transcend the tendency to mortality in his being. 
Every act of Christ was performed, not outside, but 
within the limitations of his humanity. The presence of 
his divinity never at any point interfered with the de- 
velopment of his humanity. Hence he increased in 
wisdom and stature, and grew in favor with God and 
man. His consciousness was that of a child, then a 

y 2uth, and finally a perfect man, otherwise there would 





have been a dualism in his person, and he never could 
have acted truly asa man. But none around him ever 
detected anything unusual or unnatural in the develop- 
ment of his truly human life. St. Peter, indeed, pene- 
trated the mystery of his divinity, but not by seeing any- 
thing unnatural! in his life, but as the Lord himself de- 
clares, by the revelation of the Father. Christ undoubt- 
edly had a growing consciousness of his. divine pater: 
nity, manifested already at the twelfth year of bis age, 
and growing in clearness through his life; but this car- 
ried with it also a consciousness of the limitations of his 
humanity. Omniscience was in him essentially, but 
only in exercise gradually in proportion as his human- 
ity unfolded itself, and only in so far as the human 
could express the divine. 

But what, it may be asked, is the benefit of thus em- 
phasizing his humanity? I reply, in the first place, in 
order tocomprehend truly his life on earth. It helps us 
to appreciate properly the whole course of his develop- 
ment from the manger to the cross, from the helpless 
infant to the gloritied Lord at the right hand of God. 
We need to believe that our redemption was wrought 
out within the sphere of human will, that he conld be 
really tempted, and that it cost him a great struggle to 
hold fast and maintain that idea of the Messiah which 
the Father revealed to him, and to reject the carnal, 
worldly, idea of the Jews, to hold fast the idea of a suf- 
fering Messiah and not that of worldiy power and en- 
joyment. We need to realize that he was conscious of 
the limitations within which his life unfolded, and his 
work was done in order to see the reality of his strug- 
gles with the blindness and unbelief of his countrymen. 
if then the Unitarian wants a truly human UCnrist, the 
one presented in the Word of God is just such a one, 

Secondly, we need to realize the true humanity of 
Christ in order to feel his nearness to us as human. He 
is bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, our true 
Elder Brother, and the Jast Adam, to rehead a redeemed 
humanity. For we have nota high priest that cannot 
be touched with thefeeling of our infirmities, seeing he 
was tempted in all respects as we, yet without sin. 
Man’s trausgression separated him from 2 holy God, he 
feels repelled from God by his own act of sin, and yet 
he feels that he must come to God and be reconciled to 
him in order to be saved. Is there not here the felt 
want of a Mediator, a Daysman, who in our flesh can 
stretch out his hand for our salvation? ‘* For both he 
that sanctifieth and they that are sanctified are all of 
one; for which cause he is not ashamed to call them 
brethren, saying, 

“I will declare my name unto my brethren, 
In the midst of the congregation will I sing thy praise.” 

Just here lies the mystery of the divine, human 
Christ, that he is our Elder Brother, and at the same 
time our eternal King and Lord. And this not only while 
he lived on earth, but now also and forever in Heaven. 
For he did not lay aside his true humanity when he rose 
from the dead and ascended to Heaven. His humanity 
was, indeed, glorified, lifted up into the bosom of the 
Godhead, and become an adequate organ and form for 
hisdivinity; but still in body, soul and spirit he is now 
and forever truly buman as well as divine. 

Do the Unitarians and the Robert Elsmereit¢s call for 
a human Saviour and a humanitarian religion, a relig- 
ion that brings Jesus close to human hearts and in 
deepest sympathy with the lowly and the poor 
and suffering? Behold just such a human Saviour the 
Scriptures present, as both Son of God and Son of Man. 
Do they eall for a humanitarian religion in which relig- 
ion and culture may be truly united, a religion which 
takes up into itzelf all that is truly human? Behold 
all thisin the religion of the God-man. 

Let us grant that this has been somewhat overlooked, 
that the Church language has been perhaps too exclu- 
sively the assertion of a merely divine Saviour and 
Lord. Let us make room in our faith fully for the hu- 
man Christ. Let us in this Christmas and Epiphany- 
tide contemplate the babe in the manger, and realize 
his identity with the glorified Lord now at the right 
hand of God, very God and very Man, in person one, 
our Eider Brother and our eternal King. 

LANCASTER, PENN. 


CATHOLICS AND THE HAWKINS STATISTICS. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED YOUNG. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your readers will doubtless recall my challenge ina 
former issue impugning the truth of certain statistics 
concerning illiteracy, pauperism and crime, quoted by 
the Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Minneapolis, in his con- 
tribution to your Sympo3ium of September 4th, as if cop- 
ied by him from their author, Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins. 
Two of your late numbers contain letters from the Hon. 
John Jay calling for the evidence substantiating the 
truth of my charges against him, the Evanyelical Alli- 
ance and others; at the same time offering a vindication 
of bis own share in the publication of the same, in a se- 
riously altered form, without waiting for that evidence 
to be laid before him; being quite sure that any evidence 
I might adduce would surely prove untrue and delu- 
sive. 

This paper will givea summary of my reply in the 





Freeman’s Journal, the newspaper in which Mr. Jay’s 
call first appeared. I think it will be found interesting 
and instructive by your readers. Most of them, I have 
no doubt, are deeply interested in the widespread dis- 
cussion about the public and parochial schools; and are 
also generally under the impression that there have 
been a good many facts alleged 1o show that the paro- 
chial system is vastly lacking in efficiency in educating 
the masses, resulting in great illiteracy among us; that 
illiteracy is productive of a notable increase of crime 
ard pauperism, and therefore any effort to establish 
parochial schools ought to be vigorously discounte- 
nanced, There are other charges against the Catholic 
parochial schools, as being, forinstance, anti-American 
in their spirit and teaching, etc. But the first point is 
the one now strong.y insisted upon, as it has been for 
some years past, especially since the attention of the 
public has been called in newspapers, magazines and 
pamphlets widely disseminated by our enemies, to these 
very damaging statistics, whose false and fradulent 
character I have undertaken to show. Let not your 
readers wonder that I utter a sharp cry. All that [ 
love and reverence as most dear and venerable has been 
deeply and ruthlessly wounded in the course of these 
attacks by men in high places both in Church and 
State, upon whose word the public are accustomed to 
rely with confidence. That’s the pity of it. If in my 
exposé made in the Freeman’s Journal, of November 
29th, I expressed my indignation in terms which some 
have thought to be more forcible than polite, L apolo- 
gize, and beg to say that 1 was but applying Mr. Jay’s 
own quoted Italian proverb which [ found in his writ- 
ings attacking us—Chi colomba si fa, il falcon se la 
mangia—** He who makes himself a dove will be eaten 
by the hawk.” 

The evidence there adduced by me fully proved: 

ist. That Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins did not publish the 
table of statistics, ostensibly taken from the Census 
Report of 1870, as it was quoted by the Rev. Dr. Hoyt, 
but that it was seriously cuanged in terms from its orig- 
inal form, 

2d. That Mr. Jay made himself responsible for the 
alteration by being the first one to publish the statistics 
so worded, as may be found in the International Review 
[A. S. Barnes & Co., New York]. March, 1890, article: 
‘*The Roman Catholic Question.” Moreover, he there 
asserts that Mr. Hawkins showed the vicious results of 
Roman Catholic schools in the State of New York,which 
Mr. Hawkins did not show. In his late letter Mr. Jay 
offers an extract from an English paper containing sub- 
stantially what he himself wrote, both as to alteration 
of terms and about the State of New York; also affirm- 
ing it to be the language of Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Jay does 
not offer as an excuse that he copied his own statement 
from that paper. The existence of any such statement 
by Mr. Hawkins is denied. The burden of proof is upon 
him. 

3d. That Mr.’Jay, while President of the Evangelical 
Alliance, caused his altered statistics to be published in 
several official documents of that association, viz’: 
‘* Protest of the Evangelical Alliance against the Sen- 
ate Bil of Jan. 6th, 1885,” and in ‘* Documents.” Nos. 
XX and XXIV. These documents have been circulated 
by the thousand; and the same Society has continued to 
print and circulate them up to the present day, with this 
addition in the text: ‘‘In which it is believed no error 
has been shown to exist,” altho Mr. Hawkins had in 
the mean time reprinted his original table unchanged, 
and in spiteof the public exposé of their falsity in the 
Catholic World, April, 1884—a magazine frequently 
quoted by Mr. Jay and the Evangelical Alliance. 

4th. That Mr. Jay not only gave out the altered sta- 
tistics as the original table of Mr. Hawkins, but that he 
also changed Mr. Hawkins’s explanation of them, as- 
serting what Mr. Ha vkins did not say, viz.: that they 
were “home returns from Census and police reports, 
all telling the same story—that Roman Catholic schools, 
as compared with our own, are propaganda of ignerance, 
superstition, vagrancy, pauperism and crime”’; prefac- 
ing this magnified accusation with the remark that 
what he was about to quote from Mr. Hawkins he gave 
‘‘ without referring tosimilar statistics abroad.”—(Int. 
Review, page 294,) 

False and fraudulent as were the original statistics of 
Mr: Hawkins, as I will now prove beyond all doubt, 
he did not say his statistics were based upon returns 
from Roman Catholic schools in the United States. 
Neither did hesay ‘‘ Roman Catholic schools.”’ This is 
about enough for the present in the way of charges. 
The following will illustrate their trnth. 

Statistics as given by the Rev. Wayland Hoyt in THE 
INDEPENDENT: 

“It seems, according to the following statistics, gath- 
ered by Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins, from the Census of 1870, 
that there are furnished to every ten thousand inhabitants 
in the United States: 


Thlit- Pau-.Crim. 
erates. pers. inals. 


By Public schools of State of Massachusetts. 71 69 AL 
By Public schools of 21 States..........--..... 350 170 75 
By Roman Catholic schools.................- 1,400 410 160” 


which he copied, as he informed me, from the docu- 
ments of the Evangelical Alliance before mentioned. 
The table is identical with the one given by Mr. Jay in 
the International Review, March, 1880, 
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Original statistics of Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins: 
Illiter- Pau- Crimi- 


ates. pers. nals. Inhabitants. 

Parochial system............... 1400 410 160 to the 10,000 
Public school system in 21 

I i cisciep inte Niidetule 850 =—s«170 75 to the 10,000 
Public school system in Mas- 

Rb tckd svenoens decoy 71 49 il to the 10,000 


sent by him to the Educational League in England in 
1876, and republished in his lecture entitled: *‘ The Re- 
lation of Education to Wealth and Morality, and to Pau- 
perism and Crime,” 1883. 

This is certainly the most extraordinary document of 
the kind ever issued. The reader will see at a glance 
that the figures are not based upon any returns from 
parochial schools; neither, as a fact, are there any such 
in the Census; but they are deduced, as Mr. Hawkins 
tells us, from the Census returns giving the number of 
illiterates, paupers and criminals among the foreign-born 

.citizens in the whole Uni ed States, whom he asserts 
were ‘mostly Irish, all educated in the parochial 
schools in Ireland, and who may be justly taken, intel- 
lectually and moraliy, as the fair average product of the 
parochial mode of education.” ‘That is, we are asked t» 
judge of the competency of parochial ¢chool-teaching 
by the number of uliterate persons who never went to 
school; but who were nevertheless ‘‘educated” in Irish 
parochial schools, which kind of school Mr. Haw. 
kins knew did not exist in lre'and at ali! And we 
are also asked to huld parochial schools whicn never ex- 
isted to blame for certain paupers and criminals about 
whose literary poverty there is no information! 

For the next item te takes the twenty-one Northern 
States, and here egain we have only the illiterates of 
those States who never went to the public school, and 
we cannot tell whether the paupers and criminals did 
either. 

Native-born illiterates, paupers and criminals only 
are put before our eyes wherewith to judge of the State 
of Massachusetts; a cautious reserve on the part of that 
‘*conscientious” expert; for, while the foreign born illit 
erates living in that State do not fill its poor-houses and 
prisons, the native born il'iterates and literates of the 
public school do; as will presently be sLown. 

Mr. Jay’s table, as will be seen, is quite another both 
in terms and meaning, altho quoted by him as if taken 
directly from the original cne of Mr. Hawkins. He 
makes the title, ‘ Parochial school system” read ‘*‘Roman 
Catholic schools”; and makes even Mr. Hawkins assert 
what he did not, viz.: that the numbers p r 10,000 for 
their results in il!iteracy, pauperism and crime were ob- 
tuined from the Census Report of ‘Roman Catholic 
schools in the United States,” of which. as a fact. there 
is not one word or figure. One can hardly understand 
how Mr. Jay came to get so wrong in his facts. 

Now we will see what is to be thou,zht of Mr. Hawkins 
as an expert in statistics. 

ist. He says the foreign born were “ mostiy Irish,” and 
credited the whole illiteracy, pauperism and crime of ali 
the foreigners to them, Right before his eyes were the 


tigures in the Census Report: . 
Foreign born population............ 5,567,229 
Natives of Ireland................ 0. 1,855,827 


2d. There is not now, nur has there been, a system of 
parochial schools in ireland. Mr. Hawkins knew that, 
too; for he tel's us, as Mr. Jay does also in his ** vindica- 
tion,” that he bad traveled there and elsewhere in 
Europe, and studied the various systems of education. 
What are the notorious facts? In that unhappy and 
persecuted country, ** until the beginnivg of this cen- 
tury, Catholics, who constituted four-fifths of the popu 
lation, were not only not permitted to endow, conduct 
or teach schools, but Catholic parents even were not 
permitted to educate their own children abroad, and it 
was made an offense, punished by transportation (and if 
the party returned, it was made high tr-ason), in a 
Catho'ic to act as a schoolmaster, or assistant to a 
schoolmaster, or even as a tutor in a private family.” 
—Barnard’s ‘‘ Journal of Education,” Vol. XI, p. 134; 
where the whole bitter story of Education in Ireland 
may be read. Down goes Mr. Hawkins’s whole table of 
statistics as of any value to compare ‘“‘ systems of educa- 
tion,” to say nothing of the patent absurdity of credit- 
ing illiteracy to any kind of school whatsoever. 
8d. In his letter of vindication Mr. Jay takes pains to 
impress our minds with the irreproachable character of 
Mr. Hawkins as a learned and conscientious expert. 
Let us have one more example to see how much that 
praise is deserved. From the Census Report | get this 
true table of results, weil worthy of careful comparison 
with his and Mr, Jay’s: 
To every 10,00 inhabitants. 
Ilhiter- Pau- Crimi- 


ates. pers. nals. 
Foreign born citizens in the whole 


United States............0000...... 1,387 4) 15% 
Native born citizens in 21 Nonthern 


SR ICE ee eee 361 7 2 
Native born citizens in the State of 

Massach asetts............005 seeee 71 49 FT 
Foreign born citizens in 16 Southern 

TOOT oc0cc cc ci ecccsces 6600s: vecces 1,120 21 5 
Native born citizens in 16 Southern 

States, whites only............. «+ 1,608 1344 454 
Native born citizens in the whole 

United States, all colors.......... 1479 16 ™% 


From the view of whica it appears, to our amazement, 
that Mr. Hawkins multiplied the paupers and criminals 





by ten! But he was very careful not to make that mis- 
take for the State cf Massachusetts, where the public 
school system was the supreme and only syst«m. Now 
your readers can judge of the learning and, | think, also 
of the conscientiousness of the much lauded expert, Mr. 
Dexter A. Hawkins. 

Behold also the one State of public-schooled Massa- 
chusetts producing more native paupers to the 10,000 
than the foreign born taken for the whole United States, 
in great majority poor emigrants when they came here! 
The same State produced more than twice as many na- 
tive paupers as the for ign born in the sixteen Southern 
States, returns from which Mr. Hawkins was very care- 
ful not to give. Had he given us that information we 
would have seen that the white native population of the 
South far surpassed the foreigners in illiteracy, altho so 
far above them, as a rule, in social condition and pecu- 
niary resources. Even multiplying by ten the figures 
would not look quite so convincing against the ‘* mostly 
lrish.” 

The argument dinned into our ears these pa-t fourteen 
years against the parochial system on the strength of 
these supposed statistical facts, is that it produces 
greater illiteracy than the public school system, and that 
pauverism and crime is in proportion to the illiteracy 
resulting from the two systems. To which I say that: 

ist. Any system of education ‘‘ producing” illiteracy 
is nonsense. ; 

2d. As no population, native or foreign, is given in the 
Census as dis inctively «ducated in parochial schools, no 
results, eitrer in learning or illiteracy, can be calculated 
as attributable to them. 

3d. As a fact the foreign born illiterates cited by Mr. 
Hawkins were not from a population educated in paro- 
chial schools. Therefore the whole foundation of his 
argument and of nis foilowers is knocked out, and his 
table of proportionate il:iteracy between public and pa- 
rochial schools fails to the ground, as any man of com 
mon sense must see. 

4th. If illiteracy is produetive of pauperism and crime, 
which I do not think can be shown, t en Ma sachusetts, 
our boasted center and mode! of general education, ought 
to show that to be true. Behold wh.t the Census tells 
us about tnat State: ; 

Full number of 
Full number of Paupers. Criminals. 
Foreign bora illiterates............ 89,830 3e1] 1.235 
Native bornilliterates............. 7,9.2 5,590 1,291 
To every 10,000 illiterates. 


Paupers. Criminals. 
is. 5 cates conedoaleeker eins 4256 138 
ici 5 nie cena ae i i aia ails 6,820 1,631 


From which showing it is evident that neither pauper- 
ism nor crime is in proportion to illiteracy in that Sta e. 
But it is no less evident that illiterates ‘‘ produced” by 
the Massachusetts public sc‘ ool system in turn ‘“ pro- 
duced,” as Mr. Hawkins and otiers would arzue, about 
160 times as many paupers, and about 12 times as many 
criminals as the school system in Ireland and elsewhere; 
all of which glaring facts were there on the books to 
stare Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Jay in the face. 

If the foreign born illiterates in Massachusetts are 
shown to be one hundred and sixty t:‘mes more indus- 
trious, and twelve times more moral than the native 
illiterates, it certainly is not to be attributed to their 
greater ignorance asa mass. But the figures do unmi - 
takably show tat there is something in the line of 
social and moral virtue possessed by them ina vast y 
higher degree than the native illiterates in public school 
educated Massachusetts possess. Where those foreign- 
ers got their superior social and moral education is 
easily found out: and I think | may spare myself te ling 
your intellig-nt readers. Il'iterate asto writing their 
nam: s (for teat is the standard of illiteracv noted in the 
Census), they seem to have been well educated in that 
social and moral knowledge which keeps them out of 
the poor house and the prison. Altho illiteracy may be 
concomitant with pauperism, it does not by any means 
follow that it is the cause of it, a distinction which is 
worthy of more consideration than it receives. Among 
our English ancestors, in anti-Reformation days, when 
there were no State poor-houses, and the very word 
‘*pauper.” as we understand it, was not in the language, 
few, compara ively, possessed the clerkly accomplish- 
ment of writing. 

What is to be thought of the percentages of pauper- 
ism and crime given to us by Mr. Hawkins, deduced 
from returns of the Commissioners of Charities and 
from police arrests in the city (not State) of New York 
for a few years, may be seen by perusing what follows 
from the Census Re;ort itself, page 566: 

‘“* While immigrants continue to arrive at our own shores 
by bundreds of thousands each year, it is a matter of course 
that some, from sickness, from failure. through ignerance, 
to make proper provision, from accid: nts of one sort or an- 
other, and last, not least, from the villainies of the organ- 
ized hordes of ruffians which beset our immigrant ships, 
will have occasion, in a wholly stramge land, to appeal for 
temporary assistance to the guardians of the law appointed 
over them. This is htrdly pauperism in ony proper 
sense, and until the immigrant has passed from under the 
control of the Commissioners of Immigration into the con- 
dition of a recognized and registered inmate of some asy- 
lum or almshouse, he cunnut be seid to constitute one uf 
the paupers of the city or of the State.” 


What the Superintendent of the Census Report says of 





the number of paupers recorded as receiving help, he 
also says of the number of a: rests: 

“The number of ‘ persons’ shown by the records of asy- 

lums, alms and work houses to have been received snd dis- 
charged, is largely fictitious, sometimes even to the extent 
of one half, two-thirds and five-sixths. An individual of 
toe pauper class will sometimes put in as ma: y appear- 
ances during the year at the almsbouse as an individual of 
the criminal class at the police court.” 
And to prove his assertion, he takes the pauper records 
of New York City for the year 1869-70 and shows that 
of 53,619 entries on the books, only 9,835 could be judged 
as ‘‘p.upers.” And he concludes: 

‘Such facts show how little the record of * admissions’ 
to poor-houses can be takemas affording a just measure of 
piuperism. Equally one may say that the record of p: lice 
arrests prove as little of the actual number justly termed 
‘criminals.’ ” 

Comment is unnecessary. And now I think your 
readers have had about enough of the evidence called 
f.rby Mr. Jay. For what L had to say of the part taken 
in the propagation of these false and libelous statistics 
by the tate Rev. Toomas B. Thayer, editor of the Uni- 
versalist Quarterly, the Rev. Philip S. Moxon, the Rev. 
James M. King, and of the methods pursued by the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in its attacks upon ‘- Romanism,” I 
must refer to my *‘H story of a Fraud,’ in the Free- 
man’s Journal above cited. 

[ want to say a word, in conclusion, to yourself, as 
editor of TBE INDEPENDENT, to all your readers, and 
through you and them to all our non-Catholic Christian 
brethren in the land who have the good will to hear; for 
Christian brethren we esteem you and them to be, tho 
erring, unfortunately, from the unity of the faith, to 
sour great ,oss; and that word is: Lry to treat us also 
as Christian brethren, and when you hear us held up to 
reprobation suspend your judgment until we have had 
a fair chance to be beard, That is what brothers in the 
flesh do. How much the more should not brethren m 
the spirit breathing divine charity also do the same? 
But we ask no favors. Scru‘inize us well. We only 
ask, and do not.fear, a full, free,and open court. What 
we want is, to be known. Be assured of tha’. Compel 
us to lay all our principles, and methods, and even the 
intentions of our hearts bare to view. Nothing would 
please us better. What we have a!! along suffered from 
through the press, the palpit, and the platform, is that 
you have been so often led tv sit in judgment upon us 
without knowing us as we really are, and to condemn 
our holy religion from tne most e:roneous notions con- 
cerning its true teachings. So we pray you to turn up 
the light; for when in clear view we feel that brethren 
can see one another better than when under the dark and 
distorting shadow of prejudice. 

As to brethren in Christ I say unto you: Behold the 
enemies of your Lord and ours are at the door! Let us 
put aside all bickerings and revilings; and united ect 
the oncom-ng foe to our common civilization and faith. 
[hose same enemies, as you know, are, to a man, hos- 
tile to any religious education in the schools. That does 
not surprise us. But that so many of you side with 
them on tbis vital question is surprising to us, se ing 
thac experience has already proved that the faith in God 
and Christ which you so earnestly desire to tran-mit to 
your children isthereby put ia the greatest peril. There 
is not a man among you who would knowingly betray 
this country into the hand of the infidel. To both you 
and us the sight cf our flag is dear as the emblem of our 
national Jiberties and glory; Lut there isa higher and 
nobler feeling of exultation awakened in our Los ms as 
we fling its bril iant tolds to the breeze; the j.-y and 
pride that its every star ani stripe is i-uminated not 
only by the sunshine of Heaven. but also by the bene- 
diction and the smile of God. May it never lose that 
divine consecratior.! And there breathes not one Cath- 
olic citizen of America who will not uncover and say, 
Amen! 

Give over, then, all your unworthy suspicions that we 
are traitors to God and to Christ and to our beloved 
country. So far as you fight for those watchwords of 
humani y and faith, one and all of us are ready to die 
in theic defense by your side. *‘ True for true,” as we 
boys used to siy to one another, ‘* and there is our hand 
upon it.” 

As to this present case, proven to beso grievous an 
injury to us, 1 think you will all agree with me that 
Mr. Jay, the Evangelical Alliance and others named, 
owe it to justice ad to the peace of their own con- 
science before God to reject, as spurious and calumnious, 
the statistics of Mr. Hawkins, and all his deductions 
therefrom, to ex;unge t em from their writings and 
oocuments, and, tho it might be deemed as something 
hard to nature (but easy to xrace), to make this retrac- 
tion pub ic, as reparation for a public error from which 
brethren in Christ have suffered a public wrong. We 
Catholics, in like circumstances, could not hope for ab- 
solution if we refused todo as much. ~ 

HOUSE OF THE PAU! Ist*, NEw YORK CITY. 
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TENNYSON does the greater part of his work after 
each meal, when he retires to his den to smoke aad write. 
He retires early—at six o’clock in summer aud at seven in 
winter—and is the most methodical cf men. He reads his 
verses occasionally to his friends in private, but nothing 
has ever induced him to appear before an audience, 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


TurspayY last week saw the Senate without the Elec- 
tion Bill; the afternoon of the day before the vote had 
been taken, and it was laid aside practically forever—it 
will hardly be called up again during this session. 
Eight Republican Senators voted in favor of laving the 
bill aside, the two new Senators from Idaho, Mr. Shoup 
and Mr. McConnell, having been recently sworn in, and 
immediately taking sides against their own party. Mr. 
Hale and Mr. Allison were not paired, but were simply 
absent. Mr. Ingal s, just back from Kansas, got in a 
moment too lite to have his vote recorded. The wtole 
thing was a managed intention on the part of the West- 
ern Senators, who are desirous of getting in their bills 
upon the free coinage of silver, and who regard nothing 
else. The country will look on with considerable inter- 
est to see whether the plea of ‘‘ other important bills” 
will be allowed to mean anything but silver bil s— 
whether the Apportionment Bill, the Copyright Bill, 
the Private Land Court Bill, the Appropriation Bills, 
will be brought up with promptness, or whet er the 
silver men wiil have the floor and succeed in their effort 
to make a silver dollar worth eighty-nine cents as good 
asa gol dollar worth one hundred cents. 

The Washingtun Post published on Sunday an excced- 
ingly well-written article upon this bill. Lhe author, a 
black man, says: 


‘The Republican Party was not only pledged to honest 
electious, but elected to secure them. True to his pledge, 
the President recommended—the House. true to its con- 
stituents, has passed a Federal Election Bill. Under 
the provisions of the bill no ballot boxes will be stolen and 
no candidate murdered to keep the thief from being pun- 
ished, as in the case of John M. Clayton, of Arkansas. No 
baltots one-sixteenth of an itch too short will be thrown 
out, as in the case of Miller, of South Carolina. No certi- 
ficate of electioa will be given to a Democrat in the face 
of an overwhelming majority, 13 in the case of Langston, 
of Virginia. The practices of the South to control 
electious not only wrongs the North but injures the South 
aswell. [t keeps the men ranged around ballot-boxes 
when they should be at work in the fields. It turn: their 
thoughts from how to develop the splendid resources of 
the south to how to suppress and crush her black men 

lf the gentlemen who hope so much from leaving 
the South alone knew the power the practice ‘of election 
frauds has gained, and the weakness of the forces they 
exoect to counteract it, they would know that nothing but 
outside assistance, co operating with the best elements of 
these States, could ever restore and preserve the purity of 
the ballot?” 

At the end he says, in allusion to the behavior of the 
blacks during the War: 

*‘ Whenever the Negro struck a blow for his own liberty, 
it was in open battle, and when at last he raised those 
black and humble hands that the shackles might be struck 
off, those hands were innocent of wrong again t his help 
less charges—the honor of your wives and daughters whom 
you left in our charge while you were on the batt!e field 
welding inthe fire and blood of war chains for us that 
would never be broken.” 

Mr. Hoar handled the bill well, but it was suppressed 
by a combination of its enemies, the Democrats, and a 
few over on our own side who hold that financial in- 
terests are of more moment to a party than were ques- 
tions of m -rals. 

The Behring Sea question is coming up again, and in 
connection «ith that and a conversation I had a few 
days azo with a gent eman t» whom I had just said, 
‘*We hate you English p>litically, but we like you 
socially,” he said something about toe dilficulties with 
the .etter H, which is so peculiar to people in London. 
**1 do not find peuple born out of London dropping 
the letter, but in the city it is amazing what well 
dressed and otherwise weltl-bred persons sin in tbat way. 
1 tried to trace it, but | cou'd only nnd t. at Londoners 
dec ure that it did nut originate with them, and lay it to 
Shrewsbury.” 

A day or two after he sent mea note saying: “* Here 
are two sets of lines on the use of H, which were given 
me by aSnrewsbury lady,a native of that place: the 
answer to the peution she probably wrote hr rself: 
“PETITION OF THE LETIER H. TO THE INHABITANTS 

OF SHREWSBURY. 


“BY THE REV. R. W. EVANS. 


‘¢ Whereas by you | have been driven 
From nouse, from home, from hope, from Heaven, 
Aud placed by your most tearnea society, 
In ilis, In angueeh and anxiety, 
Caarzed, too, without oae just pretense, 
Wich atheism, and impruaenace— 
I now demand fuil restitution 
And beg you'll mend your elocution.™ 
To which this is the answer of the Shrewsbury lady: 
“ Whereas we rescued you. ingrate, 
From horror, navoc and from hate, 
From horse-pond, banging and from halter, 
And conseCrated you an a.tar, 
And placed you where you'd never be 
In honor and 1n honesty, 
Wethink your talking an intrusion, 
And shall not change our elccution.” 

London undoubtedly wants somebody to lay her sins to, 
and has selected Shrewsbury. On this side of the water 
we attribute our b izzards to Manitoba, and that prov- 
vince scorns the accusation, and so does Shrewsbury. 





Another daughter of Chief-Justice Fuller was married 
a few days ago. She chose more pomp and ceremony 
than the one who last year went quietly off and was 
marri+d unbeknown to anybody until the day after. It 
is a matter of choice, as it should be, how much fuss 
shall be made ata marriage. Some people take it qui- 
eily, and othersdo not. If we may believe novels, es- 
pecial y English stories, men are a little sneaking at the 
time of a wedding—they would always rather have it 
quiet; the women bave the credit of wishing t» make a 
display. lt is not peculiar to either sex. Sometimes it 
is the men that ask for a grand wedding. lhe great 
drawback to a wedding is that all the friends one has 
must ou that occasion be invited at the same time—it 
cannot be supp emented by another evening. So tere 
wus a great crowd the evening Miss Mildred Fuller was 
married. On entering there was an apparently innumera- 
ble line of people going up the stairs and another trying 
to come down, and another line was trying to cross the 
hali and having rather a bad time in the attempt. 1 
mean in the want of success, It was a well-bred crowd 
and nobody pushed or pu'led. The bride is a very pretty 
girl, looked wetl in her wedding dress of white satin, 
with the necessary veil which 1s a beautiful adjunct and 
a wonderful annoyance tu the movements of its wearer, 
Mr. Wallace, the gr.om, is from Tacoma, the new rail- 
road town in the State of Washington, and it is there 
the young couple are to live. Mrs, Fuller isa handsome 
woman, and Mr, Justice Fulier is a very small, slight 
man, with a great deal of a'most white hair and a fine 
face, but noc with as much character in its expreision as 
you ree in the Justices who surround him in the court- 
room, 

I hear p‘easant and approving things on all sides of 
the President's last appointment, Justice Brown, who, 
in arobe lent him by one of the other Justices, was 
sxorn in, a few days ago, in the usual manner, the 
waole court +tanding, and the line of visitors doing like- 
wise. lt was suitable that it shouid be given to tha: 
section of the country, and Justice Brown isa lawyer 
whose record alone 1s said to have been the devisive 
thing in procuring him the appointment. The cther 
men were strgngly recommended and were regarded 
tavorably untilthe President went over his records, and 
tuat decided him in favor of Justice Brown. 

Mrs. Brown commenced her Monday receptions with 
an agreeable promptness, and was rewarded with a par- 
lor fuli of some of the pleasantest people in Washing 
ton. Assisting her were her two sisters, Mrs. Duffield, 
from Detroit, and Mrs. Goodwin, from Chicago, and 
Mrs. John A. Logan, and also Miss Pullmann, daughter 
of Mr. George Pullmann, of Chicago. 

The Wednesday Cabinet receptions began immediate- 
ly after New Year’s. Mrs. Morton receives them and 
the wives of the Secretaries, and also Mrs. Reed, the 
wife of the Speaker. So fulla set as it makes, with 
having a Vice-President and an additional member of 
the Cabinet, the Department of Agriculture. makes 
Wednesday a very long day to those who wish to make all 
the calls. Mrs. Blaine still makes her receptions chiefly 
to friends and a'ter five o’clock, instead of giving the 
whole afternoon. Sheis inmourning, and this is a per- 
fectly understood arrangemeut, as the best concession 
she can make. Secretary Tracy is living very quietly 
with his daughter and granddaugbter, and that also is 
a mourning famiiy. ‘Ihe house which was the scene of 
such adreadfui catastrophe last winter is being entirely 
rebuilt, as if with a view to make people forget the 
event. It now hasa front of cream-colored stune, with 
short pillars along the second story, supporting an en- 
larzed piazza, and at the back, what was a bay window 
has been made into an almost octagonal room, so that 
ina few years the house will not suggest to any one 
that calamity ever befell any one on that spot. 

Mr. Blaine had the misfortune of having his house 
burned on New Year's Day. This is not tre house he 
is living in at present, but a very large fine mansion on 
T Streetand Massachusetts Avenue, occupied by Mr. L. 
Z. Leiter. Luckily the fire was in the forenoon and 
nosody was hurt, but the waer with whch it was 
necessary to flood the house, made it as disastrous as 
the tlames. The wal's were soaked with water, and 
tine furniture and decorations of all sorts were weil 
wet and afterward t.rn. The house will not be cccu- 
pied again this winter, and thus a pleasant program of 
parties and dances, which had been laid out by Mrs, 
Leiter and her husband, will nut be carried out. 

At Secretary Proctors there was Mrs. General Gree- 
ley and Miss Lyman, daughter of Colonel Lyman, Miss 
Fletcher, of Indianapolis, helping Mrs. and Miss Proc- 
tor to receive. One did not think of war or Indians in 
the cha ty, well-dressed groups standing about the par- 
lors. Even the face of Mr. Secretary brightened up as 
he went from one to another of the ladies, exchanging 
pleasant words with each one. Nevertheless, Mr. Sec- 
retary has much care on his shoulders, and they say that 
the last session of the Cabinet was made exceedingly 
unpleasant for all parties The two departments, that 
of War and that of the Interior, were both in a state of 
disagreement. Mr. Noble did not like the way Lis In- 
dians had been treated in Dakota, and Mr. Proctor did 
not like it either, but did not wish to be held responsi- 
ble for the situation, and thought the Department of 
the Interior more to blame than himself. Ove can im- 
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agine thescene. The long table, the President at the 
head, on his right Mr. Blaine, with his dark eyes and 
white hair, and then the other secretaries. Mr. Noble 
has gray hair, dark eyes and a square chin and a sort of 
face that expresses nothing or a great deal, as he happens 
to feel. Mr. Proctor has strength, but with it a certain 
pliancy and mobility of feature that makes one watch 
him for some time before one feels sure that be is taking 
in the fullness of the situation. Mr. Windom, who 
ho'ds the purse of the United states without which the 
sword is nothing, has grown a little gray since he was a 
Senator here a few years ago, and he has more command 
over his face than any of the others except Mr. Blaine. 
He has dark eyes, and a rather smooth face without 
much effect of b ard or mustache, and smal features. 
Mr. Kusk has a large face, a Roman nose, and a long 
flowing white beard. He meets a thing pleasintly, as 
you would expect from his: face, and squarely, 
as you wculd also expect from a person of his general 
build, or, as asailor would say, from his model; but he 
has not a touch of diplumacy in his make-up. Mr. 
Attorney-General Miller completes the circle, and 1 do 
not know him, so th-t this picture of the men around 
the table must be left to the imagination. Cabinet 
sessions are always exc usive—there has never been any 
effort to call that a secret session and insist that the 
American pub ic shou'd sit in the gaileries and 1. ok on, 
or that the faithful reporter should be present, so we 
guess at the lcoks in the faces if the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the In enor got into a warm dis- 
cussion, which | very much doubt. 


Fine Arts. 


DECORATIVE ART AT THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE EXHIBITION. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 











THE Architectural League, as I[ said last week, does not 
profess to be a league of architects, altho the larger pro- 
portion of its members are of that profession, but an asso- 
ciation of architects, painters, sculptors and decorative 
designers; and its aim is ‘‘to interest each in the work of 
all, so that knowledge may come of free intercourse, and 
sympatby may come ot knowledge.” 

In the exhibitions of such an association it is to be ex- 
pected that the work of painters, sculptors and decorative 
designers will have some place. Any work from their 
hands which supp]« ments or sets off the work of the archi- 
tect, appropriately fiods place ia the North Gallery—the 
decorative room of the Exhibition. 

We should regret to lose this particular gallery. If we 
had a yearly exhibition of some Arts and Crafts Society,we 
might think toat all these embossed tiles and leathern 
screens, these book-covers and portiéres, were encroaching 
upon more serious work, and taking uproom that might 
better be occupied by the workiog- plans of buildings: but, 
lacking an Arts and Crafts Society and granted the Archi- 
tectural League, these make an admirable annex to the 
architectural exbibit. 

With fewer foreign sketches and no decorative designs, 
there mizht be more room fur working-plans and for much 
that would be helpiul and interesting to the architect, but 
for the yeneral public this is by far the more valuable 
exbibit. Any woman in this vicinity who is responsible 
for the keeping up and beautifying of a home, wouid have 
been more than paid for her trouble in visiting the room 
by the lesson in color alone which it gave, to say nothing 
of the suggestions as to the hangiog of pictures and 
ske’ches in such copjunctiou as to set off their merits, and 
the many other practical hints that it afforded. One end 
of this room was faced with Mr. Volkmar’s tiles, Ruman- 
esque and Moorish, of pearly hue aod embosseo; they af- 
forded a quiet background for his rich pavels of the Lim- 
oges style of painting, as well as for two unglazed panels 
of delicate color, which he calls ** ceramic fresco panels,” 

I was talking to-day with a mau who is buildipg a new 
Louse. His architect is gifted ‘with originality and much 
ability, so I questioned the owner about nis piaas for the 
interior. ‘Not aparticile of tiling do [ have,’ said he. 
‘“*Mr. W. won’t have it. He says every cheap new tene- 
ment or lodging house at Dutchtown has tiles about its 
fireplaces, and he does not want it.”’ 

Of course all this is a matter of fashion. At one time 
painted wooden mantel-pieces were the fashion and with 
them, in our great-grqndfathers’ days, tiles, Dutch tiles, 
in set rows up the sides and across the top of the fireplace. 
Then marble mantel pieces came in, and wooden mantels 
were discaried, and all sorts ot cheap imitations of marble 
made their way into what were the “* Dutchiowns”’ of 
that period. Then came the era of natural wood, unpainted 
mante)s and tiles inserted into the wood, and then painted 
wood again; and so our little systems have their day and 
then cease to be fashionable; but, at any time, a fine mar- 
ble nantel-piece is fine, sois a well builtand well-designed 
wooden one good. But all good things have their shoady 
counterparts, and there are cheap tiles for Dutchtown, no 
doubt; but, for all that, there will be use for artistic tiles 
in many well built houses for many years to come, tho we 
way not want them set into furniture, nor let into che 
foot-boards of our bedsteads ; and these tiles of Mr. Vulk- 
mar are «xtremely artistic both in des'ga aad color, 

The further end of this room was huug wita tcoled and 
painted leathers of rich deep coloring with flashes of me- 
tallic luster; and large screeus of the same iilustrated 
both the Fiemish and the Venetian schools or leather work. 
These, of course, were supplied from Mr. Yandell's deco- 
rative establishment. Two paintings by Monticelli, also 
loaned by Mr. C. R. Yandell, carried the same rich Italian 
color over to the side wall. 
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The colossal bronze bust of the late New York Postmas- 
ter, Mr. Henry G. Pearson, was placed against this leathern 
background. The Pearson monument is designed by Mr. 
Daniel C. French, and a small model of bust and pedestal 
stood in front of the improvised shaft that supported the 
bronze. According to this model, the bust, which has an 
earnest, life-like expression, will stand upon a round col- 
umn of red Swedish granite ten feet high, with three 
steps for a base; Mr. C. Howard Walker, architect. Mr. 
French also exhibited a frieze for a mantel, a graceful ex- 
periment in color, and 4 model for a gas fireplace, which 
would go far to make a gas fireendurable. Other sculpture 
exhibits, specially to be noted, were the powerful bronze 
head of St. John, ‘‘ the voice of one crying in the wilder 
ness,”’ and the original sketch for the stat ue of the gifted 
Bastien Le Page, both by the famous Parisian sculptor 
Auguste Rodin, and lent by Mr. S. P. Avery. Two plaster 
caryatides, by the French sculptor Roiné, guarded the 
entrance to the gallery near which was placed a half-sized 
model of the new horse-trough and drinking fountain 
designed for the northeast corner of Union Square by Mr. 
Olin L. Warner. This simple but artistic fountain is the 
gift of Miss Louise Shepherd. 

Returning to the artistic decorative work of this Exhi- 
bition we note the large burnt-wood panels, heads and 
friezes in rich browns by Mr. J. William Fosdick. These, 
too, were set off advantageously by the leathern hangings 
and screens near which they were hung. The largest of 
them, a portrait of Queen Elizabeth beruffed and bejew- 
eled, is designed for the fine and skillfully restored old 
carved chimney-piece in the wood-carving room of the St. 
Louis Museum of Fine Arts. 

* Textile fabrics,” designed by Mrs. C. Wheeler, adorned 
either side of the room and supplied a good body of deep 
color. Mrs. Wheeler’s admirable designs for hangings are 
too well known to need more than mention. A decorative 
panel for over mantels was exhibited by Mr. Frank Fowler 
and one by Mr. F. S. Church, unfinished, was in his most 
pleasing, decorative style. Many church decorations:for 
chancel, reredos, etc., were supplied by Messrs. J. & R. 
Lamb. A good “ Siegfried” desiga for stained-glass win- 
dows was exhibited by Mr. H. R. Butler, a number of 
decorative paintings by Mr. Walter Shirlaw in his familiar 
tone of coloring, and a brilliant ‘‘ Decorative Head ’’ by 
Mr. C. M. Spean. 

More than a dozen of Mr. John La Farge’s striking for- 
eign sketches and flower studies made an interesting group 
of brilliant color. There was an unfinished ‘‘ Muse Listen- 
ing to the Voices of Nature,” by Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith, in 
which the Muse does not yet seem assured of her attitude- 
There were sketches of continental architeture by Mr. Ken™ 
yon Cox, and original drawings by Mr. Paul Baudry, Gar- 
ofals, Domenichino, Boucher, and so on, with a small 
sketch of ‘‘ The Entombment,”’ by Bastien Le Page from 
Mr. Howard Russell Butler. Designs for book-covers were 
exhibited by Messrs. Greenough and Sherwin and Misses 
Morse and Von Musitz. 

It is out of the question to particularize carefully. 
Enough that the pictures, tapestries, hangings, leathers, 
drawings and paintings, bronzes and models, with the big 
sanctuary lamp designed by Mr. Stanford White, were so 
arranged and disposed as to give an effect of richness and 
harmony which was quite satisafctory, and made one glad 
to enter and loth to leave the room. 

The second Seney sale will take place in the Assembly- 
room of the Madison Square Garden on the even- 
ings of the llth, 12th and 13th of February. About a 
hundred of these pictures have been on exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum. The pictures, 307 in number, will 
be exhibited to the public at the American Art Galleries, 
the last of this month, with a fine illustrated catalog, such 

‘as was issued at the Stewart and Morgan sales. The first 
Seney sale took place about six years ago, at which time 
285 works were disposed of. The present remarkable col- 
lection includes a large number of examples of the Barbi- 
zon painters. A dozen Corots, fourteen each of Diaz and 
Daubigny, three of Delacroix, two Decamps, ten Duprés, 
two Millets, six Rousseaus, and nineteen Troyons. Of 
Troyon’s famous pupil, Emile Van Marcke de Lumen, 
whose death has just been announced, there are two exam- 
ples. The collection includes ten Cazins, eight Israels, 
nine by Knaus, including ‘‘ The Child’s Funeral,”’ a dozen 
by Inness, and a number by Schreyer, Lerolle, Mauve, 
Stevens, Boughton and Boldini, with single examples of a 
host of other famous artists. This sale will afford the most 
important art exhibition of the season. 








Sanitary. 


THE CHARLESTON MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 





Tuls Association, which met with such interest in Brook- 
lyn last year, has just hadits eighteenth annual meeting 
in the city ot Charleston. It is always a meeting of im+ 
portance to the country at large, as well as to those whose 
labors have thus far sustained it. It was formed at a time 
when hygiene, asa distinct science and as an administra- 
tive art, had made itself but little felt through this coun- 
try, and hence its founders, of whom only fourteen survive, 
are regarded as pioneers. Dr. Elisha Harris, of New York 
City, was its guide in its earliest years. With indefatigable 
skiil he secured workers from al! parts of the country, who 
by papers or addresses, made their influence telt for good. 
The yearly transactions of this body not only mark the 
progress of sanitation in America, but furnish a record of 
methods of work and of the progress of the science and art 
indispensable to those who know that in order to study 
aright present history there must be knowledge of the past. 

The subjects selected this year for special consideration 
were most important and practical, They were as follows; 





1. SANITARY CONSTRUCTION IN HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 
(a) Heating. 
(b) Lighting. 
(c) Drainage. 
(d) Ventilation. 
2. SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
3. MARITIME SANITATION AT PORTS OF ARRIVAL. 
4, THE PREVENTION AND RESTRICTION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 
5. ISOLATION HOSPITALS FOR INFECTIOUS AND CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 
6. ESTABLISHMENTS IN FAVORABLE CLIMATES FOR PERSONS 
HAVING TUBERCULOUS PREDISPOSITIONS. 


(a) Schools for Children and Adolescents. 
(b) Sanatoria. 
(c) Permanent Residence. 


A few other papers on other Sanitary and Hygienic sub- 
jects were presented. 

The meeting commanded a good attendance from the 
New England, Middle and Western States, but hardly so 
large from the South as some former ones. 

It is not necessary that we note all these, but such as 
were of special importance. The subject of sanitary con- 
struction was recognized as very important. 

Talk as we may about clean streets and the removal of 
outside evils, the public health depends most of all on the 
construction of houses and the care of households. 

If only all dirt can be gotten out-of-doors, it will at least 
there get the air and tbe public talk, both of which are 
valuable as cleansers. 

Not much consideration was given to heating and venti- 
lation, but the main interest centered about the paper of 
Albert L. Webster of New York, on House Drainage, and 
that of Prof. J. E. Denton, of Stevens Institute, Hoboken, 
on Trap Siphonage. There are no new principles announced 
as to house drainage. The question of an outside trap is 
still in dispute but most authorities favor this separation 
from direct air connection with the sewer, with a manhole 
inside of it and a roof opening so that there can be full cir- 
culation of air through the main house sewer pipe or soil 
pipe as it is usually called. Twofrequent groups of closets, 
bath-tubs and wash-bowls are not desirable. Convenience 
does not require that every bedroom should have a soil 
pipe connection. We mach prefer the hotel in which the 
sleeping room has no such risks. 

The subject ot traps under fixtures seems exhaustless. 
With all the patent devices the running trap or the water 
seal still holds its place. Yet it must bé admitted that 
these siphons are easier than some traps of varied shape or 
with a division, and that mechanical traps, suchas the 
Bower, McClellan, etc., are adapted to old work or to some 
localities. Waring still objects to the present mode of 
venting traps to avoid siphonage since evaporation is rapid. 
We still stand in need of fuller experiments on traps as 
they are 1eally in use to know under just what circum- 
stances of pressure, or of suction, of capillary action, or of 
evaporation, they are often unsealed and rendered ineffect- 
ive. 

Maritime similation gave rise to considerable address 
and discussion from Drs. Herlbeck, of Charleston, Monti- 
zambert, of Quebec, Rauch, of Illinois, ete. There is first 
of all a recognition of the great gain in the last few years 
in the appliances of Quarantine Stations. They are most 
of them pew real retuge stations and protectors against 
diseases coming by way of the sea. The noise over New 
York Quarantine Station led to larger appropriation and 
some most excellent improvements, while all along the 
Atlantic Sea-board and the Gulf the provisions have been 
greatly improved. Thechief complaint from Qnebec, as 
also from other ports, was as to the inefficiency ot vaccinal 
service, and the slip-shod way in which vaccination is con- 
ducted in the emigrant service. ‘There is certainly need of 
more stringency in this regard. ; 

The prevention and restriction of tuberculosis of course 
received its full share of attention. ‘'he Association wise- 
ly refrained from any official action on the pending discov- 
ery, but appointed a committee to cousider measures re- 
lated to tuberculosis as a communicable disease. ‘There is 
reason to consider how far this is shown and what restric- 
tions are indicated. We are glad also to see that in the 
zeal for new methods the importance of a closer study of 
climate, diet and physical trainingis not overlooked. The 
able address of the President, Dr. H. B. Baker, of Michigan, 
was mostly a review, as he did not see fit to take up ex- 
haustively any special subject or disease as be often 
does in State Papers. The gene, of Dr. S. W. Abbott, of 
Massachusetts, on “‘ What Constitutes a Filth Disease,’ 
and that of Dr. Kemp, of the Hoagland Laboratory, Brook- 
lyn, on the ** Microscopica], Chemical and Spectroscopical 
Examination of Yellow Fever, Bile, etc.,”, and that of Dr. 
Raymond, on the ‘Sanitary Improvement of Stagnant Lakes 
near the Seashore,’’ were important. Car Sanitation and 
Ventilarion received important attention ia the exbibit of 
the Emerson Car Ventilating Company. ‘The meeting has 
spread before the country valuable information, and its 
volume will be of permanent interest. 








Science. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 





AT the meeting of the Geological Society of America in 
Washington, on the 3lst of December, some very important 
communications were made bearing on the question of 
mun’s antiquity on the Pacific Coast, and which will re- 
vive interest in the question ot the genuineness of the Cal- 
iveras skull reported upon by Professer Whitney, twenty 
years ago. 

The communications were made by Mr. Geo. F. Becker, 
of the United States Geological Survey, and by Prof, 
G. F. Wright, of Oberlin, who had spent the past summer 
in studying the lava deposits of the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Becker has been for some years geologist in charge of in- 
vestigations relating to the gold-bearing gravels of Cali- 
fornia and adjacent regions, and, at the meeting referred 
to, reported three new instances in which human imple- 
ments have been found underneath the basaltic cap of the 
Sonora Table Mountain, in conditions essentially the same 
with those existing in Caliveras County, where the “‘ Cal_ 
iveras skull ” was found. 

One of these was a stone mortar five or six inches in 





diameter, with an artificial hollow about three inches in 
diameter and about the same depth. This was altogether 
like severel reported by Whitney, from similar situations, 
about the same time that the skull was found. Inthe 
present case Mr. Becker has the affadavit of a well-known 
and responsib'e mining engineer who himself found the 
mortar pear Sonora in undisturbed gravel directly under- 
neath the solid lava stream which constitutes the moun- 
tain and which was there about one hundred feet thick. 
There is no chance for any mistake in the matter except on 


‘ the theory that a reputable mining engineer would perjure 


himself for no object at all. 

A second case presented by Mr. Becker was a pestle 
found some years ago near the same locality by no less an 
authority than Mr. Clarence King, but never before re- 
ported. In Mr. King’s communication he says he took the 
pestle with his own hands from undisturbed gravel under 
the edge of the basalt of Table Mountain, but not far in. 


{f this had been reported by an untrained observer there 
would be some reason to question whether the gravel was 
really undisturbed, but Mr. King’s judgment upon such a 
point will, to those who know of him, be final. 

The case reported by Professor Wright was also that of 
a mortar about the size of the one described by Mr. 
Becker. This was found in the autumn of 1887 in the 
Empire Mine by Mr. McTarnahan, the Assistant Surveyor 
of Tuolumne County. The Empire Mine penetrates the 
gravel under the basaltic portions of Table Mountain 
about half a mile west of the Valentine Shaft at Shaw’s 
Flatt, but from an opposite direction. The Valentine 
Shaft was one of the localities from which Professor 
.Whitney reported some of his most important discoveries 
of human remains. The mortar referred to in the present 
instance was foundby Mr. McTarnahban, and taken out with 
his own hands from the gravel one hundred and seventy-five 
feet in trom the edge of the basalt. The basaltic covering 
is bere nearly a hundred feet thick. 

Thus the discoveries reported by Professor Whitney. 
whose genuineness has been so strenuously denied, would 
seem to be amply corroborated by just the kind of evidence 
asked for. It has been objected to Whitney’s reported 
instances that they were found twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, and that no others were coming to light. But 
Whitney correctly maintains that few such discoveries 
could be expected now, because mining under Table 
Mountain has been unprofitable, and hence has been al- 
most entirely discontinued of late years. With the limited 
amount of mining now in progress under the basalt of 
Table Mountain, that two such discoveries as are here 
recorded should have been made in recent years, will be 
enough to convince the most skeptical. 

But really there never was any occasion for disbelieving 
Professor Whitney’s evidence coucerning the Caliveras 
skull, which was found one hundred and thirty fect 
beneath the same lava flow as that of Svora, a few miles 
away. The suspicion that he was imposed upon by joking 
miners is absolutely without foundation in fact. Tanose 
who circulate that story can hardly have read Professor 
Whitney’s detailed account of the facts in his voluminous 
report on the Auriferous Gravels of California. 

In Professor Wright’s paper he showed, both from the 
relation to Tertiary fossils and the amount of erosion 
which has since occarred, that the lava deposit overlying 
the Nampa Image in the Snake River Valley, of which THE 
INDEPENDENT gave an account a year ago, and that consti- 
tuting the Svora Table Mountain, are practically contem- 
poraneous. They both oceurred during either the very last 
of the Tertiary, or during Post-Tertiary times. Measured 
in years, however, they must be very old, and are un- 
doubdtedly indications of greater antiquity for man on the 
Pacific Coast than anywhere else unequivocally presented, 








School and College. 


THE Protestant Theological Faculty of Paris has sev- 
eral members who enjoy aninternational reputation. Dur- 
ing the present winter term the following lecture courses 
are being delivered: Lichtenberger, System of Christian 
Morals and Catechetical Exercises; Sabatier, Critical His- 
tory of the Books of the New Testament—Galatians; Bonet- 
Maury, History of the Reformers before the Reformation, 
and History of the French Reformation; Ménégoz. History 
of Dogmatics—James Schleiermacher’s Theology: Ma-a:s 
biean, History of Christian Literature in the Second Half of 
the Secoud Century—Justin Martyr; Ph. Berger, History 
of the Jewish People since the Babylonian Captivity—Lit- 
urgical Psalms, Hebrew Grammar, Selections from Gene 
sis; Stapfer, History of the New Testament Canon—Histor- 
ical Books of the New Testament; Vaucher, Catechetics- 
Homiletical Studies and Exercises; Allier, History of Mod- 
dera Philosophy—Psychology; 8. Berger, Christian Archeol- 
ogy. A successor to the recently deceased professor of 
Church History, Jundl, is yet to be appointed. He will 
also teach German. 





.-..The recent report of the Hungarian Minister of Edu- 
cation shows some remarkable progress in popular education 
in that country. The number of children of a proper age to 
attend school has increased 17.95 per cent. since I869 and 
now reaches 2,468,828. The number actually attending 


school has increased in the same two decades fully 81 65 per 
cent. and now reaches 2,015,612. The number of schools is 
16,702, anincrease of 21.04 percent. Of these 4 per cent. 
are State schools, 11 per cent. communal, 32 per cent. 
Roman Catholic, 12 per cent. Greek Catholic, 10 per ceut. 
Greek Orthodox, 14 per cent. Reformed, 8 per cent. Luther- 
an, 3.38 per cent. Jewish. Thesum spent for elementary 
education is more than fifteen million florins annually. 
Of normal schools there are 71, with an attendance of 
3.784, while in 1869 it was only 1,556. These shcools cost 
one million florins annually. Hungary has 17 schools for 
the higher education of girls, with an attendance of 2,124, 
and a cost of 287,727 florins per year. In 1869 there were 
1,598 parishes without schools; now there are only 244. 


....There are two other nations in Europe who are he- 
ginning to complain of an excess of supply over the de- 
mand and needs in the learned professions. In both 
Denmark and Greece the rapid growth of a “learned pro- 


letariat,’”? an unemployed class of technically educated 
men, is being viewed with something like alarm. Down 
to the year 1860 the number of students in the University 
of Copenhagen averaged about 165, and this was sufficient 
for all needs. In 1870 the number had already increased 
to 217, and now it is 414. As the total population is only 
two millions, the professions are being more thao over- 
crowded. The status is a similar one in Greece. Altho 
the population is only about four millions, yet the number 
of Greek students at the universities of Athens and of 
Germany, Italy, Spain, England and France exceeds seven 
hundred. The interests of the modern Greeks for Church 
and school, sciences and arts, are unsurpassed by any other 
nation. Scarcely a week passes in which the papers of 
Athens do not bring intelligence of larger private gifts for 
these purposes from wealthy Greeks, 
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Personalities. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD arrived with his wife onthe Cu- 
nard steamer “ Etruria,’’ on Saturday last. He is on his 
way to Mexico, where he will! saturate himself with legends 
of the glory of Montezuma and prowess of the Tzin Gua- 
tamo. Mr. Haggard said; 


“T shall stay in New York only a few days, and then go tothe 
City of Mexico by rail. I havea friend there to whom I am, as 
it were, consigned, and have not yet formulated my plans for 
movements when I reach there. I purpose writing, if the ma- 
terial warrants, a story of the Aztec Empire, and will lay the 
date of the story about the time of the Conquest. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to write a story of the kind unless one has 
been in the country. Il wrote my African stories after a long 
residence in that country. where 1 was a Government official. 
I believethat all the more important narratives of the Spanish 
*Conquestadors’ have been translated into French, none, so far 
as I know, into English. I have purposely refrained from 
reading General Wallace’s novel of * The Fair God,’ for the rea- 
son that I m&ke it a rule never to read a novel on the same 
subject as that on which I myself am about to write.” 


..--Prince Victor of Huhenlohe has con.pleted the plas- 
ter cast of the life-size statue of the Princess of Wales 
subscribed for by English ladies) When the marble 
statue is finished it will be placed in the Royal College of 
Music. Prince Victor is said to have succeeded in produc- 
ing a striking presentment of the Princess. She is repro- 
duced in the doctor’s cap and gown belonging to her Dub- 
lin musical degree. 





....The late Octave Feuillet, the French novelist and 
dramatist, was best known in this country by the drama- 
tization of his novel ‘‘ The Romance of a Poor Yourg 
Man,” altho he was a prolific writer of successful plays 
and a constant contributor te the reviews and papers of 
Par's. He was a member of the French Academy and an 
officer in the Legion of Honor. 


...-Grant Allen, a Canadian by birth, has won the prize 
of £1,000 for the best novel, in the competition recently 
announced by a Member of Parliament, George Newnes. 
Several hundred novels were in competition. Mr. Allen’s 
‘“‘What’s Bred in the Bone”’ won. It is doubtless only a 
coincidence that its title suggests Mr. James Payn’s 
famous novel of twenty years ago. 


....Rudyard Kipling is expected to come to this country 
iu the spring to enjoy a hunting tour inthe West before 
he goes to India, where he expects to spend much of his 
time during the next few years. Mr. Kipling’s father isa 
clever artist, and has prepared a series of elaborate illus- 
tions for his son’s book *‘ Black and White.”’ 


:..-Count Moltke, in spite of his ninety years, often 
walks the long distance from the Reichstag building to 
the General Staff Office. As he quietly walks along, with 
his tall figure only slightly bent, his simple cap, and his 
hands in his pockets, he would not be taken for more than 
seventy years of age. 


.--»President Carnot is said to be one of the most fastidi- 
ous gastronomes in France. His chef is one of the most 
noted men of his craft in the world, and is the inventor of 
a number of culinary chef d’w@uvres. 


....Professor Sumner, of Yale, the free trader, is on the 
way to Europe for a brief tour for rest and change. 


Music. 


A SOMEWHAT peculiar operatic occurrence was the chief 
talk last week in the local musical world. Into the consid- 
erations that ied the management of the Metropolitan for- 
mally to include in the house’s reportory ‘ Diana of 
Solange’’ u five-act tragic opera, composed by the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Ernest II, in 1858, it would be more 
or less futile, and in a literary sense impertinent to probe. 
A good many people acquainted with Coburg’s musical 
annals,with the tendencies of its noble family to be earnest 
(no pun intended) dilettante in music, especially in the case 
of the present leading and venerable representative of the 
house, and with such examples as this and the same princely 
dabbler’s ‘Santa Chiara,’’ did not expect that his opera 
actually would be brought forward here, in spite of its an- 
nouncement in the prospectus. Butit was so honored inthe 
observance here last Friday night and last Monday evening 
—and with, probably, one further representation, it can be 
said to have had a revival that ought to act on its antique 
score as did the thunderings and earthquake on the dry 
bones that Ezekiel surveyed in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
Given a serious (and most excellent) performance, and since 
it was presented to critical consideration with an innocent 
solemnity that is just a bit amusing, under such circum- 
stances, a few sentences of hovest review are due it; and to 
them itis welcome. Furthermore, in writing them. let us 
leave out altogether the fact that a German duke set 
** Diana of Solange’’ to music, and that even his resources 
and his influence have never been able to achieve 
success for ‘Diana,’ or for any other of his musical 
diversions, nor to win for him and them any more cordial 
reception than is summed up in the words of that terrible 
old truth-teller among composers, who blurted out his 
‘“*Vy, your Highness plays—like a Prince!’’ The libretto 
is a good piece of work, somewhat prolix and old-fashioned 
in treatment, but with a coherent well-shaped plot, good 
delineations of character, some historic veracity, and a dic- 
tion not unworthy of Scribe, for example. It is a Meyer- 
beer, Spontini and Halévy sort of libretto. The music is 
carefully written, without any originality of melody, origi- 
nality of dramatic quality, or a trace of originality as to 
merely the mechanics of orchestral composition, At nosin- 
gle point hasits aristocratic author a thing to say worth say- 
ing. Such as it isin its uneven following after Meyerbeer’s 
style (as would be presumed from looking at the libretto 
and in remembering that Meyerbeer was, in a way, the noble 














author’s teacher in opera-writing) one cannot help tracing 
anything iaclining to character or taste in it to Meyerbeer, 
Halévy, Spontini, Donizetti, Weber, Verdi, and by a whole 
group of minor composers, Italian,French and German in 
this trait here and in that characteristic there. But it 
sounds, throughout, most like second-rate music of Doni- 
zetti as to melody and like third-rate music of Meyerbeer 


Pas to its instrumentation. The first act, where retouch- 


ing is hinted most, contains sOme scraps of fairly grace- 
ful concerted music, a pretty romance for the soprano 
and several feeble chorouses. The second act embodies 
the conventionalities of the pre-Wagnerian grand opera 
style to perfection; and wofully dull it is. The third 
act improves musically, tho whether all the ballet in it is 
to be found in the score we dare not say—we hope so. In 
the fourth act, where we have a really strong situation 
suggesting both Donizetti’s ‘‘La Favorita’”’ and Marchetii’s 
** Ruy Blas,” the music nowhere rises to the level of the 
text and scene. Of appropriate local color or feeling in the 
opera throughout there is naught. Of real dramatic free- 
dom there are not more than traces. It possesses a few par- 
ticles of the virtues, and nearly all of the vices and con- 
straints of the old order of things. ‘ Oui, cela était autre- 
fois ainsi; mais nous avons changé tout cela, et nous 
faisons les opéras d’une methode toute nouvelle.’’? Noth- 
ing in art isso wearisome as mediocrity. Nothing is so 
troublesome to treat conscientiously. Nothing could bet- 
ter exemplify the quality of mediocrity and of the fact that 
there is no royal road to cut even a respectable figure in art 
as does this well- proportioned, painstaking, pretentious, 
labored, dull, feeble ** Diana of Solange.’’ Toward its very 
elements of commonplace merit acertaiu antagonism must 
be subdued, that arises from remembering the source 
whence it comes and the circumstances under which 
the dust is wiped off from its score and wherein 
New York City—of all others!—has been requested 
to listen to it. It was exceedingly well-pertormed; 
in fact we do not remember an evening this season that 
better illustrated the strength of the present company of 
Mr. Stanton’s managing; and the more so because no less 
than five important principals were not needed in it, and 
their absence was not felt. Mrs. Schiller (Viana), Miss 
Jahn (Duchess of Braganza), Mr. Dippel (Varsal), Mr. 
Behrens (Fuegos), Mr. Luria (King Henry of Portugal), 
Mr. Lurgenstein (Celema), and Mr. Mastorff added many 
honors for careful and expressive singing, the chorus had no 
trouble with their numbers, and Mr. Seid! made of the or- 
chestral score all that even his energy could do. The stage- 
pictures were well managed and remarkably pretty, and an 
elaborate incidental ballet enlivened the platitudinous 
thirdact. In dismissing this ‘‘ Diana solange,” as it has 
been called, one remembers Spohr’s historic question of 
ignorance to an ex-pupil playing Beethoven’s sonata Opus 
90: ‘*‘ Have you composed much more in this style, Mr. X.?” 
Ernest II, now a septuagenarian, has; including six other 
operas, terrible dictu! We hope that the breadth of the 
Atlantic will deter our managers and musical purvéyors 
from bringing them to a climate where they are sure to be 
coldly received. 

At the third Philharmonic Society concert on Saturday 
were inserted on the program between the ever-popular 
“Flying Dutchman” Overture of Wagner and Beethoven’s 
rather rarely heard Second Symphony, two instrumental 
novelties of considerable interest, one of them, indeed, of 
a special importance. The first was an elaborate piece of 
descriptive orchestral writing by Rubinstein, “Ivan the 
Terrible; a Character Picture,” lately received with much 
success abroad. Asadepiction (of more or less a “‘ program” 
sort) it is decidedly vague, not to say futile, especially for 
the minds of an American audience. The strong 
adjective added to the imperial name is about 
all they have to fancy what sort of a ruler was Ivan II of 
Russia—who is said once to have ordered 60,000 persons to 
be beheaded, or hung, at.one time—only oue example of his 
savage nature. The piece is impressive rather than expres- 
sive. It offers four well-contrasted themes worked up at 
great length—too great—and with Rubinstein’s wonted 
magnificent vigor of orchestral writing. One beautiful 
episode for the violoncellos alone occurs with special musi- 
eal—we don’t know what descriptive—significance. The 
other novelty was the newly published violon-concerto of 
Joachim. This is a most lovely, reposeful, pure and poetic 
work, adding itself as a fourth relatively recent vivlin con- 
certo of especial value to violinists and of special charm to 
listeners, its predecessors being those by Bruch, Brahms 
and Goldmark. Its second and elegaic movement is par 
ticularly sustained at a rare hight of emotional and musi- 


‘cal feeling. Mrs. Camilla Urso played it, for the most 


part in her best style—the style of classical violinism. Mr. 
Thomas conducted—with such perfect results that one is 
unwilling to remember that the present winter will proba- 
bly sever his long connection with the Society as its leader. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


IN the Senate the Federal Elections bill, which has been 
pending during the present session of Congress and during 
many weeks of last session, was abruptly put aside on mo- 
tion of a Republican Senator, who moved to take up the 
Sherman bill to prevent the contraction of currency. The 
motion was carried by a vote of 34 to 29....The formal lot- 
tery drawing for terms of the two Idaho Senators took 
place, and Mr. McConnell drew the lot which assigned him 
to the class of Senators whose terms expire on March 3d, 
1891, and Mr. Shoup that which gave him the term to ex- 
pire March 3d, 1895....The Senate bill to incorporate the 
Washington and Arlington Railroad Company of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was taken from the calendar, amended, 
and passed....Several public building bills were passed, 
but nearly the whole time of the Senate was taken up in 
discussing the silver question. 





.-..In the House of Representatives the conference re- 
port of the Urgent Deficiency bill was agreed to....Bills 
were passed for the erection of public buildings at Dan- 
ville, Ill., and at Richmond, Ky....The biil repealing the 
law authorizing the President to suspend tonnage dues was 
passed....The Senate bill increasing from fifty to seventy- 
five the number of army officers who may be detailed to 
military colleges was passed. A bill was also passed plac- 
ing contract surgeons who served in the Rebellion upon a 
military status....The bill authorizing Oklahoma City to 
issue bonds to provide a right of way to the Choctaw Coal 
and Railroad Company through the city was passed. 


.... The Behring Sea negotiations between Great Britain 
and the United States have taken a favorable turn. A 
cable dispatch from London to The Globe says : 

“ Sir Charles Tupper has heard nothing from the Colonial 
Office yet respecting Mr. Biaine’s rumored proposal fi. r a com- 
mission to visit Alaska and report on the whole B hring Sea 
question; but be regards the statement as probably true. The 
general feeling in the best-informed circles here is that some 
such issue of the dispute is necessary.” 


. .. The Secretary of State isin correspondence with the 
Spanish Minister in regard to the alleged outrages perpe- 
trated by Spaniards on American missionaries on the Car- 
Olise Islands with a view to securing reparation for the 
personal indignities and property losses sustained. 


...-The Indian disturbance is subsiding. Three thou- 
sand hostile Indians have come into the Agency. 





FOREIGN. 

....A dispatch from Reggio, the capital of Reggio nell’ 
Emilelie, a fortified city of North Italy, about fourteen 
miles from Modena, brings newsof a terrible disaster. It 
appears that while a number of the officers of the garrison 
were being exercised in the military riding-school the roof 
of the riding-school suddenly crashed in, hurling huge 
beams of wood and showers of tiles into the tan bark arena. 
When the troops, who were promptly called to the scene of 
the disaster, succeeded in removing the débris it was found 
that two officers were killed, six were seriously injured, and 
ten others were slightly wounded, 


.... The most serious among the many earthquake shocks 
that have recently occurred is reported from Texas. It 
was more alarming than any of the other shocks of the 
past month, 2nd it shook some of the buildings of the 
town of Rush in a dangerous way. The earthquake 
shocks heard of since November have extended along the 
two Americas, in a lipe running north and south, fora 
distance of over 2,000 miles; and in this country have 
struck eastwardly from the Pacific Coast to the Alleghany 
Mountains, 


.... The royal decree has been issued in Madrid, provid- 
ing for the appointment of a committee to organize the 
celebration of the quadro-centennial] of the discovery of 
America. It is provided by the decree that Portugal and 
the United States be invited to be represented on the 
committee. A feature of the celebration will be a Con- 
gress to be held at Huelva to commemorate the departure 
of Columbus. In Madrid there will be exhibitions of the 
arts and industries of the period af Columbus. 


....For some time past a row has been brewing between 
the students and the officials of the University of Naples. 
The trouble culminated in a riot, the students making a 
combined attack and smasbing all the doors and windows 
in the university buildings. All lectures have been sus- 
pended. The students atthe university number 1,000. The 
Prefect is trying hard to pacify them and induce them to 
return to their studies. 


...-Advices received in Paris from St. Louis, the chief 
town of Senegal, bring the news that the French troops, 
under Commander Archinard, bave carried by assault the 
fortress of Niora, belonging to the Sultan Ahmadous. Dur- 
ing the battle four hundred natives were killed or wounded 
of eight thousand natives engaged. On the French side 
fifty-one native soldiers were killed and several were dan- 
gerously wounded. 


....The Independence Belge says that representatives of 
the Austrian and British Governments have signed a secret 
convention, allowing the former government to occupy the 
seaport of Salonica, in LKuropean Turkey, on condition 
that Austria will support the British policy in regard to 
Turkey, Armenia and Egypt. ’ 


.... The Siécle says that the French Government has not 
yet received the official invitation from the United States 
Government to the World’s Fair in Chicago. It adds that 
it would be greatly to the interest of French industries for 
them to be represented at the Fair. 


..-.News has been received at Madrid to the effect that 
Padlew-:ki, the Polish nihilist and alleged murderer of 
the Russian Chief of Secret Police, General Seliverstoff, 
has been captured while in hiding at Olot, about twenty 
miles from Gerona on the Fluvia. 


....senhor Soveral, secretary of the Portuguese Legation 
in London, has been appointed Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Great Britain, in succession to Senhor de Freitas, who 
was recently recalled by the Portuguese Government, 


....-During the prevalence of a heavy fog, the Scotch 
Midland express ran into another passenger train at Bol- 
ton. Thirty persons were more or less injured by the ac- 
cident, four of them being seriously hurt. 

....Negotiations have been begun for the establishment 
of a treaty of commerce between Russia and Turkey. A 


conference on the subject was held to-day at the Russian 
Embassy- 


...-The Bishop of Peterborough has been appointed 
Archbishop of York. 


....Canon Gregory has been appointed Dean of St. 
Paul’s. 
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THE SILVER CRAZE. 


We call it a craze because it is a demand for legis- 
lation which is contrary tosound principles of finance. 
We had hoped that the peril of free coinage had 
Leen escaped with the passage of the Silver Act 
of last session; but the subject is up again, and there 
isso much clamor for it that, with a few recreant 
Republican Senators from the Northwest in coalition 
with the Democratic minority, the serious probabil- 
ity is that the Stewart amendment, providing for free 
coinage, will .be passed in the Senate this week. The 
action of the House cannot be certainly foreshadowed; 
but there 1s sufficient danger in the present situation to 
justify every friend of sound money in doing what he 
can to prevent the accomplishment of one of the most 
revolutionary acts ever attempted in the history of our 
financial legislation. Of course the presidential veto 
might save us, but there are sound reasons for the de- 
sire that the measure should be defeated on its own 
merits. 

With this object in view, we have obtained this week, 
from the most competent men in the United States to 
discuss the question, four of the clearest and ablest 
articles we have yet seen anywhere. The writers are all 
very busy men, and we thank them for having respond- 
ed so willingly and promptly to our earnest request. It 
will be observed that each discusses a different aspect of 
the subject; but all arrive at the same conclusion—that 
the passage of a free coivage act would be followed by 
those results to our financial system and to our national 





prosperity which every honest’ ard intelligent citizen 
must desire to avoid. 

Mr. John Jay Knox, President of the National Bank 
of the Republic, of this city, and former Comptroller of 
the Currency, a man known to every financier in the 
Uni‘ed States as asound and cons2rvative thinker on 
financial subjects and as having had an exrerience 
which entitles him to be considered among the first au- 
thorities on the subj2ct of our monetary interest, writes 
in approval of Secretary Windom’s two per cent. bond 
proposition, which was first stricken from the bill and 
afterward re-inserted in defiance of the wishes of the 
silver men. He says this proposition is in harmony 
with the policy of refunding which we so wisely 
adopted at the close of the War, and which, after our 
Government had discontinued it, was taken up and suc- 
cessfully pursued by the English Government. He 
thinks we have allowed England to steal our glory 
from us, Speaking of our currency, he says that when 
we had both greenbacks and National Bink issues we had 
‘*the best system of paper currency in the world.” 
As there seems to be a strong prejudice against the 
National Bank issues, he approves that feature of the 
pending bill which proposes to allow each bank to 
reduce its bond deposits. With these two excep- 
tions, he thinks the result of the pending bill would be 
evil and not good. No additional circulation, in his 
opinion. is needed at the present time. In the last 
twenty years the circulations has nearly doubled, and 
during the last year no less than one hundred mil- 
lions was addedto it. To increasethe circulation now, 
when the season’s business is at an end, would be like a 
railroad company adding a thousand freight cars to its 
rolling stock after the principal freight business of the 
year was over. He closes by insisting that the true bi- 
metaliet is not the silver advocate, but he who contends 
for a gold standard. 


Mr. David M. S:one, the veteran edito: of The Journal” 


of Commerce, than whom we have no clearer and 
abler thioker on financial topics in the count-y, de- 
votes his article to the important task of shoaing 
huw unfounded is the supposition of the silver men 
that Eastern capitali:ts, by some trick or device, have 
thrown silver out of circulation, to the serious injury 
of the debtor class. Yhose who would know, ia brief 
compass, the history of the coinage of siiver in this 
country, should read his compact, valuable and lumin 
ous article, 

Professor S2ligman, of Columbia College, in an article 
which is both clear and strong, shows that the supposed 
benefits of free coinage will not be realized by those for 
whom they are desired, because the :o-called debtor 
class is not the real debtor clas:. Toe real debtors, be 
contends, are the large employers, the rich corporations, 
and the Government itself, who pay out millions upon 
millions of dollars every year. The masses, therefore, 
are really the creditors, and not the debtors. It is to 
them that money i3 due, and itis they who would los- 
mos: by depreciation of the standard. Tnere is un 
doubted truth in his observation, and it is a point which 
has been overlooked by those who believe they are do- 
ing the people of the country a service in demandirg 
free coinage. Professor Seligman also points out that 
free coinage does not mean more money. He agrees 
with Mr, Knox in holding that the silver men are the true 
monometalists, As silver increases gold will de:rea e; 
avd the result, he says, will be ‘‘ to ruin credit, to para- 
lyze trade and industry, to rob the weak and ‘he poor, 
and while enriching the audacious and the speculators, 
to plunge the country into disasters, the momentous 
evils of which can be only faintly imagined.” He coa- 
cludes by declaring free coinage ‘‘ a suicidal mania and 
a stupendous fraud.” 

Professor Taussig, of Harvard University, and also 
Editor of the University Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, admirably supplements the articles of 
Messrs. Knox, Stone and Seligman. He shows very 
clearly that those who are clamorous for free coinage 
do not take into consideration all the elements of the 
problem. For example, the volume of credit money is 
left out of their calculations. This credit money which 
is supplied by the banks has not yet been affected by the 
Silver Act of last July, and that is one reason why no 
rise of prices has resulted from that act and no relief 
afforded by it to those who look for inflation. The en- 
actment of a free coinage law would undoubtedly affect 
the bank credit system, and that would tend to contract 
the volume of the circulating medium; ind thus instead 
of getting a larger circulation by free coinage,the friends 
of the act would really obtain a smaller circulation. 
Professor Taussig has no doubt that the free coinage of 
silver would retire gold and would leave our entire cur- 
rency system to rest on a silver basis. 

We commend these articles to the study of all who 
are interested (and who is not?) in the extremely im- 
portant problem of our currency and our monetary 
standard. They are the sober utterances of pract'cal men 
who are fitted tolead and shape the thought of the coun- 
try on this subject. If we are to be led into disaster by 
the Democratic minority in both Houses, re-inforced by 
a handful of recreant Republicans, there will be at least 
the satisfaction of knowing that we presented a timely 
protest, and that those who are responsible were not 
allowed to proceed with their eyes shut, 








THE DEMAND FOR THE TRANSFER OF THE 
INDIANS. 


THERE is no such demand. There is only a clamor, 
and a limited clamor, and a clamor diligently worked 
up, for the transfer of the care of the Indians from the 
D2partment of the Interior to the War Department, It 
@mounts to nothing; it has no reason in it; it is the cry 
only of some Catholics who wish to break down the 
school system among the Indians, and who have taken 
advantage of the Jate difficulties among the Sioux to 
make a raid upon the press in support of any change 
that might somehow put all the Indians under their 
charge. Let us explain a little. 

There are two hundred and forty three thousand Indiens 
in the United States.Of these there are some twenty-two 
thousand Sioux. Of these there have been some three 
thousand men, women and children among the hostiles, 
These are far from white settlements, and are surrounded 
by six or eight thousand soldiers. The rest of the Sioux 
are 1n their camp, or on their farms, and their children 
are in school. There has been so much in the papers 
about it all that the public seems to imagine that the 
whole Sioux nation, in all its several reservations, is on 
the war-path, avd that towns and cities are in imminent 
danger. That is not true. There has been scarce a 
white man killed, «xcept soldiers sent to disarm the 
bands that have left their reservations. The schools 
have not been touched. Not an agent or teacher has 
been harmed. There has been no general uprising. It 
is a brief difficulty and will soon pass over, and it will 
teach us something, and teach the Indians something; 
but it is not anything of iniportance enough even tu 
suggest that the Army will take better care of the In- 
dian than the Interior Department. 

Further, the War Department does not want the 
work. It does not belong to that Department. The 
Secretary of War tells us, in a personal interview, that 
he does not want and would not have the burden, Just 
one army officer has been put in charge of an agency, 
as has occurred before, having been put in the place of 
an inexperienced and unsatisfactory agent, who ought 
never to have been appointed; and, having thus been 
appointed, he 1s under the direction of the Interior 
Department. That is all. There was a’ cry from some- 
body, asking to have all the Sioux agencies put under 
army officers; but there was no reason for it, and it was 
not done. 

Further, the Department of the Interior has done its 
work admirably under the present Administration. We 
challenge anybody to prove the contrary. We challenge 
evidence of incompetence or dishonesty. The assertion 
that the Indians are being robbed by agents or by the 
ludian Bureau, isa downright falsehood. The Indian 
Bureau is as honestly and as ably managed as the Post- 
office Department, This does not mean that the Sioux 
have no wrongs to complain of, but that these are the 
fault of Congress alone and not of the Indian Bureau. 
Congress has delayed and delayed to vote certain things 
tbat were virtually promised the Sioux, and which were 
inducements to them to sign the late agreement for the 
sale of their surplus lands. What was in the bond and 
what the Commission had a right to offer, and a d offi- 
cially offer, has been voted by Congress; but the other 
things which General Crook and the Commission said 
they would try to have Congress grant, ard which the 
Sioux expected would be granted, have not yet been 
voted, tho the bill awaits only a chance for a final vote 
in the Lower House. All that Congress*has apprcpriated 
has been distributed honestly. What Congress has not 
appropriated, the War Department could no more dis- 
tribute than could the present Indian Bureau. Con- 
gress means well, but Congress is very slow; and its 
delay is one serious cause of this outbreak, 

This outbreak is very unfortunate. It is partly caused 
by these unfulfilled expectations. It has been fomented 
by men like Sitting Bull, who don’t want a new order 
of things, and who feel their power slipping from their 
hands, with the spread of education and the allotment 
of farms. The Messiah craze has brought it toa focus. 
Then, when the soldiers came and those engaged in the 
dances were surrounded and disarmed, they thought 
they were to be killed anyhow and in their frenzy they 
resolved todie fighting. It was most unfortunate that 
it was the same cavalry regiment sent to disarm them 
at Wounded Knee that had suffered in Custer’s Massacre, 
a regiment from which the Indians expected no quarter, 
but only revenge. We cannot yet tell whether it was 
necessary for that regiment to mow down all those 
women and children as well as men. It was a very 
sad affair, and needs investigating. One cannot ‘but 
wish that General Crook, the modest, efficient soldier, 
who knew the Indians, whether to fight them or to 
help them, and who did not dangle a string of corre— 
spondents at his saddle-bow, could have been in com- 
mand instead of General Miles. And one could have 
wished that the Pine Ridge Agent might have been ap- 
pointed for his competence and experience instead of to 
pay a political debt. There has been a concatenation of 
uofortunate events, some of them worse than unfortu- 
nate; but there has been, as we said last week, no war, 
only a riot, an outbreak, culminating in what is little 
else than a massacre—we wait to hear the defense—of 
women and children, It is bad, but it is temporary 
and local. 
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What is the work that has to be done for the Indians? 
It is not shooting them but teaching their children in 
schools, and scattering them on farms. That is the work 
of school mistresses and allotment agents like Alice 
Fletcher, not of soldiers. 

Let those who are so much discouraged over the vio- 
lence of these ignorant Indians recall the fighting in the 
Oklahoma Legislature, and muse upon the reports that 
come to us just now from that other Legislature that is 
sitting at Lincoln, Nebraska. 





THE BEHRING SEA CONTROVERSY. 


THE diplomatic correspondence in the Behring Sea 
controversy has been resumed by a long and very able 
letter from our Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine. This 
letter is in answer to Lord Salisbury’s contention that 
England never acknowledged in any way, either tacitly 
or expressed, Russia’s right to exercise jurisdiction in the 
waters of the Behring Sea beyond the three-mile limit. 
For the substance of his answer Mr. Blaine relies upon 
new evidence extracted from Mr. Adam’s diary and from 
the archives of the Department of State, showing Rus- 
sia’s solicitude after the American treaty had been nego- 
tiated in 1824; that it should not be construed so as to 
admit American vessels into Behring Sea. It was sub- 
sequent to this that the Russo Anglican treaty was ne- 
gotiated. The inference is, of course, that this Russo- 
Anglican treaty was negotiated with a full understand- 
ing and tacit admission of the claims of Russia. The 
most important point, however, in Mr. Blaine’s letter is 
the definite proposition he makes for arbitration. The 
first suggestion in this direction came from Lord Salis- 
bury, in his communication of June 27th last, as fol- 
lowe: 

‘That the two Governments agree forthwith to refer to 
arbitration the question of legality of the action of the 
Uniied States Government in seizing or otherwise in! erfer- 
ing with British vessels engaged in the Behring Sea,outside 
of territorial waters, during the years of 1886,1387 and 1889,” 


In his message tu Congress the President objected to 
this proposition as not designed to cover all the ques 
tions in dispute, an objection which even the slightest 
examination of the proposition itself shows to be well 
founded. Mr. Blaine has framed a proposition which is 
designed to submit all the issues in discussion to arbi- 
tration. His proposition consists of five points, as fol- 
lows: 

1. What exclusive jurisdiction and rights in the seal 
fisheries in Behring Sea did Russia assert and exercise 
prior to the cession of Alaska to the United States? 

2. How far were these rights recognized and con- 
ceded by Great Britain ? 

3. Was Behring Sea included in the phrase ‘ Pacific 
Ocean” as used in the Russo-Anglican treaty of 1825, 
and what rights, if any, were conceded by Great Britain 
in that treaty ? 

4, D.d not all the rights of Russia pass unimpaired to 
the United States ? 

5. What are now the rights of the United States as to 
the seal fisheries in the waters of Behring Sea outside 
of the ordinary territorial limits? 

6. If the determination of the preceding points should 
make the concurrence of Great Britain necessary in 
prescribing regulations for the catching of seal in 
Behring Sea, how far outside of territorial limits should 
the jurisdiction of the United States extend in order to 
protect the seal feeding from the islands belonging 
thereto? Is a closed season necessary and desirable, 
and if so, what months or parts of months should 
it embrace? 

If the English Goverament 1s really desirous of arbi- 
tration—and we presume that it is—this proposition of- 
fers at least a basis on which an agreement can be made 
to submit all the issues in this diplomatic controversy to 
the judgment of acompetent and disinterested tribunal. 
The question in dispute is a vexatious one, and it will 
ke a distinct gain to both nations if it can be taken out 
of the realm of controversy and definitely decided. 
Both nations are committed to the principle of arbitra- 
tion, and the sentiment of both nations is certainly op- 
posed to the arbitrament of the sword while other peace- 
ful and common-sense methods of settlement remain 
untried. As the English Government has already 
proposed arbitration, Mr. Blaine’s proposition should 
receive immediate and favorable attention. 

It will be noticed that the question as to whether 
B-hring S2a is or is not a mare clausum is not included 
in the points proposed for arbitration by Mr. Blaine. 
Mr. Blaine has been understood by some as claiming 
inferentially that the sea is a clos:d sea, but in his let- 
ter he distinctly denies ever having made such a claim. 
He says : 

“The Government has never claimed it and never de- 
sired it. It expressly disavowsit. At the same time the 
United States does not lack abundant authority, according 
to the ablest exponents of international law, for holding a 
small section of the Behring Sea for the protection of the 
fur seals.”’ 

We hope and believe that the end of this controversy 
is now in view, and that the next step will be agree- 
ment upon the terms of arbitration, selection of arbi- 
trators, and submission of the questions involved to 
their decision. 





THE EXTENT OF SALVATION. 


THE Bible says it is ‘‘ to the uttermost.” But that is 
the gauge of ability, not of accomplishment. ‘He is able 
to save to the uttermost.” It does not follow that the 
utmost possible extension of the salvation through 
Christ is reached. Indeed, it is suggested that full ad- 
vantage will not be taken of the grace of God and of 
the provisions of the Gospel of Christ. 

When we are,told that Jesus Christ ‘‘ is able to save 
to the uttermost those that come unto God through 
him,” we are not to understand that it is simply meant 
that he is able to save even the vilest, those sunk to the 
uttermost depths of sin. That is true; and it is also true 
that we are none of us worthy of salvation. No matter 
how sinful we are, we are not beyond the reach of the 
salvation of Christ; but that is not the full thought of 
this blessed assurance. 

The thought rather is, that Jesus Christ is able to save 
us, any of us, ‘‘ to the uttermost” extent of salvation it- 
self,and chiefly to save us from that which is the occas- 
ion of the salvation. It is the salvation that is large, 
rather than the application of the salvation to individ 
uals or the race. 

We are told that our Lord, when he came 
into tbe world, was to be called Jesus, because 
he should ‘‘save his people from their sins,” 
The word Jesus means Saviour; and that from 
which he was to save his people was first of all their 
sins. With this was doubtless connected the punish- 
ment of sin; but the chief purpose was to save not from 
punishment, but from sin. 

The reason why we think less than we should of this 
chief purpose of Christ’s salvation is because we are apt 
to think too lightly of sin. Wedo not appreciate its 
enormity. We appreciate what are injuries to one ar- 
other, and what are crimes against society; but we do 
not think enough of what is the greater guilt of sin, 
which is against God. It is the dominion of sin, that 
temper of heart, and that conduct in life, which are op- 
posed to God which Christ’s salvation is meant to reach. 
Its first effect and its chief effect should be to rid the be- 
liever in Christ of his sinful passions and purposes, and 
to bring his heart itself under the law and obedience of 
God. We dono honor to Jesus Christ when we think 
lightly of the guilt of sin. That is disparaging and be- 
littling the Saviour from sin. If sin is a small thing 
thea a Saviour is not mucb needed. If sin is agreat and 
terrible evil, then a Saviour from sin is an infinite bless- 
ing and his very divinity none too great a price to be 
paid in sacrifice for sin. 

The salvation ‘‘ to the uttermost” is a salvation, not 
from the sway of flagrant offenses alone and conspicu- 
ous evil habits, but from the inner and hidden sins of 
the heart. ‘‘Cleanse Thou me from secret sins,” says 
the Psalmist; and this is the salvation which a full ac- 
ceptance of Jesus as Saviour implies, It is not strange 
that the Bible speaks of believers as saints. If not 
saints they ought to be such. We are sometimes sur- 
prised to see what strong language St. John uses of be- 
lievers, as if they were absolutely sinless, That is what 
they ought to be, and what Christ’s salvation is able to 
make them, 


+ 


A QUESTION FOR THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 


THE later news from the Caroline Islands is of a very 
serious nature. Confirmation of the dispatches in the 
public press has been received at the rooms of the 
American Board in the form of letters from the mission- 
aries resident in Ponape—the Rev. F. E. Rand and Miss 
J. E. Fletcher—and also from Captain H. G, Taylor, 
commanding the United States steamer ‘‘Alliance,” 
The facts are these: The Spanish soldiers, in an endeavor 
to quell the rebellion of the natives which began last 
June, have burned to the ground all the buildings be- 
longing to the missionary station of the American 
Board at Oua, have completely broken up the mission- 
ary work on the Islands: and the missionaries them- 
selves have been removed to Kusaie, a neighboring 
island, for safety by the United States steamer *‘Alli- 
ance.” 

The natives of Ponape have been in a rebellious atti- 
tude almost ever since Spain began the attempt, some 
five years ago, to make her nominal rule in the Caroline 
Islands actual and complete. There was, it will be re- 
membered, a serious outbreak in 1877, during which the 
Spanish Governor caused Mr. Doane, the resident mis- 
sionary, to be arrested and carried to Manila, in the 
Phillipine Islands, the seat of the Governor-General of 
the Spanish possessions in the South Seas, For this act 
of the Governor Spain made amends by returning Mr. 
Doane to the Islands, by appointing another Governor, 
and by promising indemnity. So far as we know, the 
indemnity has never been paid. This rebellion, doubt- 
less, grew out of the irritating course pursued by the 
Spanish authorities, and particularly by the Spanish 
friars who undertook to convert the natives to the Cath- 
olic faith. 

The same general reason appears to underlie the pres- 
ent outbreak, which is, however, we judge, a much 
more serious one. The arrest and deportation of Mr. 
Doane was an outrage which even Spain was not slow 
to recognize, because he had used his influence to in- 
duce the natives to submit to the Spanish rule. The 








action of the presert Spanish Governor and of the Span- 
ish troops is, therefore, all the more indefensible. The 
missionaries never counseled the natives to rebel against 
the Spanish authority. On the contrary, all their influ- 
ence was used to pavify the natives; and yet the present 
Governor banished the missionaries before they were 
taken to Kusaie, to a distant part of the Island, for- 
bidding them to hold any meetings with the natives, thus 
at once closing every church and school, and threatened 
them with penalties if they disobeyed any of his orders. 
They were virtually prisoners, as their liberty of resi- 
dence was limited to his own camp. It was at this im- 
portant juncture that the United States steamship ‘‘ Al- 
liance” arrived on the scene. After a full conference 
between the captain, the Governor and the missionaries, 
it was deemed wise that the latter should withdraw. 
Accordingly they were taken to Kusaie. 

The Governor has made no apology whatever for the 
high handed proceedings of the soldiers in destroying 
the church property or for his own in .closing the 
churches and schools, and in restraining the liberty of 
the missionaries; and the only excuse he has offered is 
that he suspected that the missionaries were in some 
way in collusion with the rebellious natives. He has 
not given a single ground for this suspicion. The facts 
are all on the other side. In the first outbreak it was 
by the friendly act of the missionaries that two Spanish, 
priests and several of the soldiers were saved from in- 
stant death at the hands of the natives. The whole 
influence of the missionaries was used to persuade the 
natives not to rebel, and after the rebellion had broken 
out to persuade them to submit, 

The breaking up of this mission, which has sixty 
years of successful history to point to, is an arbitrary 
and wanton act; and we are glad to be informed that 
Secretary Smith, of the American Board, has written 
our Secretary of State a most earnest letter urging him 
to use the influence and power of this Government to 
exact reparation. The Government of Spain should be 
called upon to see that the missionaries are returned at 
once to their work in Ponape, that the houses which 
have been destroyed shall be replaced, and that suffi- 
cient guarantees for the personal security of the mission- 
aries and the peaceful prosecution of their work here- 
after shall be given. There could not be a clearer case 
for interposition than this presents, and we hope that 
the action of our State Department will be prompt and 
energetic. 


> 


“AN UNMITIGATED NUISANCE.” 


THE Catholic Review, in its last issue, has a severe, if 
not cruel and harsh indictment against its Church—the 
Catholic body and its leaders—for ‘* conduct most crim- 
inal and traitorous to the Christian cause,” in its 
‘* general indifference to the work of providing itself 
with a capable press.” 

The duty of denying the validity of this indict- 
ment rests not on us. No doubt, the editor of the Re- 
view, who isa priest from another diocese, will have 
some weeks of anxious reading in the profuse and indig- 
nant denials which his candid if incautious impeach- 
ment will evoke from the faithful of his fold. He en- 
larged upon his theme by these unusual and unpalatable 
admissions: 

‘The Catholic body of the United States and its leaders 
‘. not only have neglected their duty in this matter 
but they have so neglected it that tbe rank and file have 
come to think the Catholic press an unmitigated nui- 
sance.”’ 

A singularly deep and significant accusation! The 
same charge is made publicly in Italy by high episcopal 
authority and stands unrefuted. The ‘ leaders” are 
the bishops. These have withdrawn all power of initia- 
tion from priest and laity. They alone are responsible 
for the condition of things that draws forth the lamenta- 
tion of the Review. Not only in religious but in purely 
secular matters has this episcopal appropriation of power 
obtained universal sway from the Bishop of Rome down 
to the most insignificant diocesan incumbent. Having 
stated the fact, the editor of tue Review might advance 
another step, and point out the cause of the condition of 
things which he deplores. Or may we presume to sug- 
gest it to him ? Is it not the denial of freedom in bis 
Church? Werefer distinctly to matters of opinion out- 
side the domain of authoritatively defined dogma in his 
creed. He knows that no Catholic paper in the country, 
or perhaps in the world, surely not in Rome, will open 
its columns to the expression of some opinions which 
the theology of his Church teaches to be free. One is 
free to hold these opinions—as long as he holds them to 
himself. The editor of the Review knows that he has re- 
fused articles offered under the names of writers who 
hold positions of responsibility greater than he himself 
occupies. 

Why then complain of effects that are a necessary re- 
sult of a system which he upholds and carries out as 
far as his own action can extend? He oughtto know, 
for he is a man of parts, that talent, much less genius, 
will not wear manacies, or be fettered by the unscrupu- 
lous exercise of undue authority. What has made “ the 
Catholic press an unmitigated nuisance,” as the Review 
styles it, is the systematic repression of freedom of dis- 
cussion rigorously enforced by methods that alienate 
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talent and learning, when no longer able to crush or de- 
stroy these divine gifts. And the learned editor cannot 
render a nobler service to his Church than by begin- 
ning to extend the freedom of hisco'umns to writers of a 
higher conception of the mission of Christianity and a 
more Catholic comprehension of the freedom which its 
divine Author brought to men. 


iy 


STANLEY’S SERVICE TO HUMANITY. 


THE Aborigines’ Protecuun Society, of England, ata 
recent meeting in London, discussed the question of 
the alleged iil-treatment of African natives by mem- 
bers of the Stanley expedition. The latter were round- 
ly condemned by several of those who sprke, and it 
was even proposed tbat the Government should prose- 
cute them as cffenders against bumanity. 

We have no doubt that the Aborigines’ Protection So- 
ciety is a very excellent institution. Jt bas probably 
done a greatdeal of good; but its censures of Stanley, 
and its suggestion that such expeditions be prohibited, 
are not in the interest either of the natives, or of com- 
merce, or even of humanity. Nothing has stimulated 
human progress in Africa half so much as the expedi- 
tions of Stanley. They have caused missi n stations to 
be established in Central Africa; they have extended 
commerce; they have laid the foundations of the Con- 
go Free State; they have opened the way for railroad 
enterprises and for steam navigation en the lakes ard 
rivers; and they have let a vast deal of light into the 
darker portions of the Continent, 

It is a very short-sighted policy that looks at the nec- 
essary loss of the few lives, which such expeditions in- 
volve, as paramount to the yzreat results which they 
achieve, Almost «very enterprise is founded in the sac- 
rifice of human life. Thre building of the Brooklyn 
Bridge cost more than a score of lives. Those who 
planned the bridge knew that it must be so. Men must 
work in the caissons to lay the foundations, and to work 
in the caissons was to incur the almost certain risk of 
contracting a disease from which many could not re- 
cover. 

We do not believe it possiule for an expedi'ion to 
reach Central Africa at a smaller loss of life than Mr. 
Stanley’s cost, and however much we may regret the 
mortality with which it was necessarily attended, we 
cannot for a moment doubt that the results have much 
more than justified the sacrifice. The exploration of 
Africa must go on; the continent must be opened to 
commerce and Christianity. If Stanley leads no more 
expeditions there will be younger men who will take his 
place. 

The earth belongs tu the people. It belongs to them 
for the purpose of increasing, multiplying and improv- 
ing the race; it belongs to them for the purpose of de- 
veloping its rescources, of multiplying the conveniences 
cf civilization and of promoting the reign of intelli- 
gence, morality and Christianity. The inheritance does 
not belong to the savage or the barbarian. God did not 
mean that our own country should be left forever to a 
race of savages. When our representatives came here 
Savages occupied the country. As civilization advanced 
they receded, Some gave up a savage life and became 
a part of the advancing civilizatiou. Those who re- 
fused to be civilized have been pushed further and fur- 
ther into the wilderness, and ere long there will reman 
hardly a vestige of a race who once occupied the whole 
country, but did nothing to improve it. 

We do not justify the crimes that have been committed 
against the aborigines either in America or in Atrica; 
bat the law which relegates them to the wilderness and 
which gives place and power to Christian civilization 
is not a cruel but a beneficent law. This Jaw has begun 
to operate in Africa, and such men as Moffatt, Living- 
stone, Stanley and Serpa-Pinto are its picneers and ser- 
vants. The indignation «xpressed by the London Abo- 
rigines’ Protection Society 1s indignation wasted on an 
unworthy cause. We do not want explorers to go to 
Africa who are reckless of native rights or native life; 

but we are persuaded that Mr. Stanley’s policy is much 
kindlier and more helpful to the natives of Africa than 
that which the London Society advocates, 


Editorial Votes. 

WE publish this week four telling articles on the im- 
pending Silver Question, by John Jay Kaox,late Comptroller 
of the Treasury, David Mi. Stone, editor of The Journal of 
Commerce, Prof. E. P. A. Seligman, of Columbia College, 
and Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard University. Then 
comes acharming article by Thomas De Quincey, showing 
why the Pagans could not Invest their Gods with Grand- 
eur; one by Prof. J. A. Himes on the International Lessons 
and the Lutherans; by Professor Sumner on Power aad 
Progress; Professor Apple on The Humanity of Christ; the 
Rev. Altred Young on Dexter A. Hawkions’s Statistics of 
Edacation and Crime; Kate Foote oo doings in Washing- 
ton; Miss Ward on the Architectural League Exbibition, 
and Dr. Kohut on the Ribbiaic Sources of the Koran. 
The poems are by D. C. Scott, E. I. Stevenson, J. K. 
Bangs and Blanche Bishop, and the stories by Julian 
Hawthorne, 8. G. W. Benjamin and E. T. Adney. 








THE trial of the Rev. Howard MacQueary, who is a pres- 
byter of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the dioc-se 
of Ohio, on the charge of heresy, was, so far as the presen- 
tation of the case is concerned, begun and ended last week. 
What remains is the finding of the Court to which the case 
was submitted, and then the action of the Bishop upon 
such finding. Tbe heresy charged is based on Mr. Mac- 
Queary’s book, entitled ** Christianity and Evolution,” and 
* consists in his denying that the Saviour was born of a 
virgin, and that he rose from the dead the third day after 
his natural death.’”’ We do not see how there can be any 
question as to whether the denials, which appear in the 
nook referred to, and which Mr. MacQueary did not 
disclaim, but ratber repeated in his pleading, are in palpa- 
ble conflict with the creed of the Episcopal Church, and 
hence as to whether they should be treated as inconsistent 
with that creed. The creed declares that Jesus was “* con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost’ and “ born of the Virgin Mary,” 
and that he “ suff-red and was buried, and the third day 
be rose again according to the Scriotures.”” Both of these 
declaration are founded upon the Scriptures. Luke in bis 
Gospel states the angelic annunciation of the birth of Jesus 
to the Virzin Mary. Matthew refers to the same event in 
bis Gospel; and both trace the conception to the Holy 
Ghost. The history of the resurrection of Jesus and the 
aposoolic testimony and doctrine on the subject as clearly 
show the literal and absolute resurrection of the body that 
was crucified. Northing caa be plainer thao the laneuage 
of the New Testament in relation to the two pointa involved 
in Mr. MacQueary’s denials. Any system of exegesis that 
seeks to get rid of the facts thus established, either denies 
the authority of the record altogether, or so twists, mis- 
construes, and mu ilates the language as to bea perversion 
pf itstrue and proper meaning. Lt is certainly not the 
kind of exegesis which the Caristian Church can adopt, or 
treat as permissible in her ministry, without a virtual 
surrender of her own faith. Liberty of thought in the 
Church does not mean liberty to deny the doctrine of the 
Bible with impunity, and without corrective discipline. 
It is always in order to contend earnestly ‘‘ for the faith 
which was once delivered unto thesaints.’”” Human specu- 
lations destructive of that faith are simply heresis that 
contradict the Word of God. Away with them! 


WE have our polygamy problem, and so does India. The 
Kulin Brahmins of Bengal are great sinners in this 
respect. They are in the habit of marrying women as 
a financial speculation, being paid so much by the fathers 
to take their daughters. One man is known to have had 
so many wives that be kept the addresses of his fatbers-in- 
law in a memorandum book so that he should know where 
to go in his travels in visiting his hundred or more wives. 
One of these much-married Brahmins, aged 64, a few 
months ago, married fourteen girls at once. A corre- 
spondent writes: 

** We learned that 14 Misses Bannerji were to be given away. 
T went to the spot out of curiosity. I saw the bridegroom, older 
than a grandfather, seated ona painted wooden seat, and 14 
girls, varying in age from 3 to 26 years, seated about him in the 
form of a crescent. The ladies were veiled, and faces cast 
down, as if they were cursing their parents for shambling them 
in this fashion.” 

Any interference by the Government is said to be meddling 
with religion and is resented. 





WE thank the Christian Leader for correcting an error 
in our brief reference to the story of Newman Hall and 
Dr. Binney. It thus tells the story of the pamphlet, which 
we spoke of as havivg been suppressed: 


* The pamphlet had no reference whatever to Newman Hall; 
it was a defense of the late Rev. Thomas T. Lynch, author of 
The Rivulet, against the foul assault .zade upon that man of 
genius and saint by two Northern unworthies, James Grant, 
eaitor of the Morning Advertiser, and Dr. John Campbell of the 
British Banner. 'The pamphlet bad been drawn up by nearly a 
score of the leading Independent ministers of London, includ- 
ing the still surviving Newman Hall, Edward White, Joshua 
Harrison, etc.; and the MS. was being read for final approval 
before going to press at a meeting of the brethren who svym- 
patnized with Mr. Lynch. It bad been approved, and nothing 
more was needed but atitle. Binney, noted for the felicity of 
the titles be had given his own books, was appealed to by Mr. 
Hall. But the great preacher of the Weigbhouse, tho a man 
of splendid physique, was a bit of a coward in The Rivulet con- 
troversy, and would gladly have escaped the responsibility of 
being one of the defenders of Lyncn against Campbell. So, in 
his rather impatient mood, he gave utterance to the antithesis 
above reported. Of course, this sally did no more than excite a 
a shout of lvughter; another title was presently fixed upon for 
the pamphlet, which was immediately issued to the public.” 


WE have received.a note from Mr. John Jay Kuox, who 
desires to make a slight correction in his article on tbe 
first page, so that the senteuces quoted shall read as ful 
lows: 


“ With this lawin force no possible contraction can follow 
until the National Ba.k notes are presented for redemption. 
All moneys deposited in the Treasury for the purpose of retir- 
ing National Bank notes under the law pas<ed during the last 
session of Congress can be immediately invested in bonds so 
that if alithe National Bank notes should be tretired in three 
years there would be no contraction, and the Government 
would save a large amount of interest upon its bonded debt.” 


Mr. Knox also adds these words, by way of explanation: 


The process of redemption is very slow. On November 30th, 
1889, there was 70 millions of iawful money on deposit in the 
Treasury for the retirement of National Bank notes, but only 
17 millions of these notes were presented for retirement during 
theentire year. During the month of November last less than 
$1,500,000 were presented, while nearly $5,0.0,000 of new silver 
certificates or notes were issued. The whole amount of Na- 
tional Bank notes now outstanding is less than 180 millions. If 
Congress should ®ive the banks permission to deposit lawful 
money and return al! of the Nacional Bank notes now outstand- 
ing itisnot pr bable that sixty millions of these notes would 
be redeemed during the next three years, and during that time 
at least three times that amount of new silver notes would be 





a considerable portion, probably one-half of these notes. would 
not be presented for redemption during the next ten years. and 
at least fifteen millions will never be presented, which amount 
would be a net profit to the Government, 


THE statement has been repeated in the public press, and 
the common source has been a Catholic priest, that the 
Sioux are slowly starving to deatn, and that the present 
unhappy troables among them are due to the cutting down 
of their rations and the blunders ot the Indian Office. We 
will once more give the actual facts and iu the briefest com- 
pass, The agreement uader which rations were furvished 
the Sioux was made in 1887, and gives to each Indian daily 
a pouod and a nalfof neef net, or three pounas gross, half 
a pound of flour and half a pound of corn, aad a propor- 
tionate amount of coffse, sugar and beans, “until the In- 
dians are able to support the nselve-~;”’ the rations to cease, 
except for the sick or iufirm, when they sball be located 
on laads, and coaditionei on their sendiag their children 
to schoo!. The purpose of the agreement was not to sup- 
port the Indians permanently, but ouly while they were be- 
coming seif-supportiag, and raiious could, under the agree- 
ment, be reasonably reduced to afford the incentive to self- 
support. But there has been no reduction, except when 
Congress has delayed or somewhat reduced the appropria- 
tion. Un the contrary, the Indians have been over counted, 
and have, on the whole, received more than was promised, 
and with the knowleige of the Iniians that they were 
over-counting their number. But in 1889 Congress, which 
had been giving $1,000,000, reduced the appropriation for 
the Sioux to $900,000, altho the e-timates s: nt to Congress - 
called for $1,000,000, which caused a reduction of 2,600,000 
pounds in the pounds of beef purchased for the year ending 
June 30th, 1890. During 1889, the Sioux Commission was seek 
ing to negotiate for the purcnase of indian lands, and they 
promised that if the sale was made the issue of rations 
should not be reduced therefor; but it was reducei co- 
incidently, and tne Indians who opposed the treaty fully 
believed that it was a breach of faith. The Department: 
in sending the report of the Commission to Congress ear 
nestly asked that there be no reduction of rations just now, 
as it would seem like a breach of faith; but Congress made 
the reduction for the current fiscal year to $950,000, or $50,- 
000 below the estimates. A vill to provide $100,000 for ex- 
tra rations and for some other promised items passed the 
Senate, has lately passed the House, but is still delayed in 
a Confereace Committee: msaawhile the patience of some 
of the Indians who opposed the sale of tneir lands is ex- 
hausted. For the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1890, the 
amouht of beef purchased for 22,324 Sioux,as then counted, 
allowed a distribution of 1.9 pounds rations for each, gross, 
instead of three pounds; and of flour 0.36 pound each, in- 
stead of halfa pound. For the current year the appropria- 
tion allows, under a smaller enumeration of 20,058 Indians, 
of 2.75 pounds of beef and 0.38 pound of flour per man. 
With these rations improvident Indians may go hungry, 
but cannot starve. Two censuses taken show that there 
had been an over-counting of 2,100 Indians at Rosebud 
Agency, and the reduction of rations accordingly caused 
much feeling. Any reduction of rations has been made by 
Congress in accordance with its discretion under the agree- 
ment of 1877, whether wisely done or not. The discontent 
at Pine Ridge began in midsummer, and before there was 
apy complaint of lack of food. 





A CORRESPONDENT of The New York Evening Post tellsa 
most lurid story of the new Congressmen elected from South 
Carolina. Of the two Senators and seven Representatives. 
four have stood trial for their lives on charges of homi- 
cide. Irpy,who succeeds General Hampton in the Senate, it 
is said, spent along time hiding in the Arkansas swamps, 
watting for the feeling against him to blow over. Then 
he came back and stood trial and was acquitted; but it was 
evident that he didn’t expect to be if made to face a jury 
immediately after themurder. Tillman, a brother of the 
Governor, passed two years in prison, the jury convicting 
him of manslaughter instead of murder. He did not 
enter the Confederate Army until 1862, because he was un- 
der lock and key before that: he shot a young man ata 
farotable. Another of the four isJohnstone. The circum- 
stances in his case, however, won him yery general public 
sympathy. The fourth is Shell who, we think, was vot 
put on trial for the homicide in which he is said to have 
taken part before 1876 ia the killing of a Radical leader. 
The information of the Post seems to come from Demo- 
craticsources. A heroic statue of Cain, for the Columbia 
State-house, would be a suitable gift from this Congres- 
sional delegation. 

THE Supreme Court of Maryland, in a recent decision, 
holds that the liquor law of that State applies to the dis- 
pensiag of drinks in a social clab room us really and 
tutly as it does to an ordinary saloon, and hence that clubs 
must conform to the requirements and restrictions ot the 
law, or take the consequences in the way of penalty. The 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, huwever, adopts the 
doctrine that liquor laws do not apply to clubs unless they 
are in reality tippling concerns under the disguise of a 
club for the purpose of evading the law. The Court in the 
latter State made a distinction between a saloon which is 
open to all the public, aud a club which is a private 
- organization and confined exclusively to its own members. 
The courts in different States have differed in their con- 
struction of the law wath reference to this question. No 
social club ought ever to have a bar for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, even to its own members. The thing isa 
curse and evil everywhere, aud ought everywhere to be 
ixterdicted by law. 

LAWYER SHERMAN has applied to United States Cir- 
cuit Judge Lacombe fora writ of habe 1s corpus in the case 
ot Jugigo, the Japanese murderer under sentence of death 
by electricity in this State; and the writ being denied, an 
appeal has been taken from Judge Lacombe's decision to 





issued. Judging from the experience of the last fifteen years, 





the Supreme Court of the United States. Nearly a year 
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must now elapse before the latter court will consider and 
determine the case on this appeal; and in the mean time the 
appeal stops the execution of the law of this State against 
the criminal. This very case has already been once before 
the Supreme Court, and was decided adversely to the 
prisoner. It seems thatit must go there again on a new 
pretense trumped up by Mr. Sherman simply to prevent 
the execution ofthe law. Judge Lacombe said that, under 
the laws of the United States as they now stand, such a 
case might be carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States any number of times, by simply applying for a writ 
of habeas corpus to a lower Federal court, and then taking 
an appeal from its decisiou if the writ be refused. The 
practical effect of such an operation is to nullify, for the 
time being at least, the execution of State laws against 
murderers. The remedy for this misuse and perversion of 
legal processes is with Congress; and it should lose no time 
in amending the laws of the United States so as to put an 
end to the abuse, and permit the laws of the States to take 
their legitimate and propercourse. Such interference with 
the execution of State lawson mere pretenses that have 
no valida foundation in eitber fact or law, is an intolerable 
nuisance that ought to be abated without delay. 


SAMUEL J. TILDEN, who died in August, 1886, left an 
estate estimated at about five million dollars, the greater 
parc of which, according to his will, was to be devoted to 
pundlie u-es, The executors of the will have just filed a 
notice of an appeal tv the Court of Appeals, ot this State, 
from a decision rerdered by the General Term ot the Su- 
preme Court ia regard to the legal validity of the trust pro 
vi-ions of the will. There is no doubt as to what Mr, Til- 
den intended in the distribution of his large estate. The 
only question is whether he so expressed that intention as 
to bring bis will within the provisions of Jaw. The con- 
testants »f the will who want to get the property, and 
have it distmbuted among themse'ves, raise this questicn. 
and propose in effect to make a will for Mr. Tilden, differ- 
ent from the one which he made forbimself. The question 
has now been in the courts for nearly five years, and is not 
yet settled, and wil! not be scttled until the Court of Ap- 
peals shall finally pass judgment upon it. The case is iu 
all respects instructive, and full of suggestions and biats. 
Que hiut is that a man or woman who bus a large amount 
of property to dispose of, would do weilto make an out- 
right gift of a portion of it durivg his lifetime, and thus 


make sure that it will go to the purpose that he desires and 
intends, 


....We earnestly advise our Catholic contemporaries to 
exercise some discression ia their speedy acceptance of the 
statements of Father Craft, the missionary among the 
Sioux Indians who was wounded ina late encounter, and 
whom we and others reported as having been killed, Father 
Craft is a devoted and self-sacrificing missionary, but not 
amao of sound judzgmeut or bro d views. It is not sur- 
prising that he speaks with great bitterness of the action 
of the Goverament toward the Lodians, for his intemperate 
language c1used him some years agoto be forcibly removed 
from ooe of the reservations by order of Secretary Teller. 
He did bis best at that time to preveut the Indian children 
from beiog put ia Government boarding schools at Car- 
hsle or elsewhere, telliog the parents that they must not 
obey the agent nor allow the children to go off the reser- 
vation, tbat they must obey bim and not the agent, be 
cause what be said was by the order of the bishop and the 
conmand of God. His intemperate zeal has long been 
known and has not been approved by such excellent Cath. 
ohe Indian agents as Major McLaughlin. His tirades 
aguiust the Government ot late have been almost insane, 
aud we are surprised that they have been taken so serivusiy 
by The Freeman’s Journal aud some other papers. 

....Govertor Hill, in bis meSzage to the Legislature, ad- 
vise~ that tLe election on the Probibitory smerdmext be 
not beld in April, but on the same day on which the gen- 
eral election is held in November. We know of but one 
s+ctiou ut the friends of the Amendment who coincide with 
Governor Hill, and that is the Third Party people. Tne 
reasou they waat the election in November is, we presume, 
because it would be ecovomical for them. They couldruu 
the Amevdment campaign in convection with their regu- 
lar ticket, aud thus make their covtrit-utiops to the cause 
of Prouibition dodouple duty. Tne interests of the Amend- 
ment itself require that the election should be held in 
April. Itshould be separated from all partisan elections, 
so that the voting will be oni s own merits, without politi- 
cal c mplicatiors. Of course the decision of this question 
is entirely in the hands ot Governor Hil] and Governor 
Hill’. Legislature. If they thir k it best for the interest of 
tbe Democratic Party and of the saloon element to have 
the election in November, there is nothing to prevent their 
doing so. Itisa little curious, however, that they should 
have, in this movemeat, the support of some of the pro- 
fessed frierds of the Amendment, 


....Wedo not understand Mrs. Fayerweather as ubject- 
ing toany part of the will of her late husband, with the 
single exception of the codicil to his will woich was exe- 
cuted but a few hours before bis death, and by which he 
gave all the residue of his estate, after payment of the be 
quests made in his will, to the executors of the will. This 
residue amounts to some two million dollars, and tbese ex- 
ecutors are not his kindred, and held po such relation to 
him as would naturally explain this remarable codicil. He 
executed the codicil at about four o’clock in the afternoon 
of the day hedied; and Dr. Vedder, his physician, says that 
he was at that time *‘a dying man” in the state of extreme 
prostration and debility. Mrs. Fayerweather’s contention 
is that her husband, at the time of executing this codicil, 
was not in the condition of legal competercy; and it seems 
to usin view of all the facts that this is a just and legiti- 
mate point for ber toraise. This codicil may be held in- 
valid without disturbing the other parts of the will. 


.--.Jt is quite proper that we should call attention, in 
connection with Professor Hime’s article concerning 





International Sunday-School Lessons and the Christian 
Year, to a statement we have received from the Rev. D. 
Berger, D.D., editor of the Sunday-School Publications of 
the United Brethren in Christ, and also a member of the 
International Lesson Committee. Dr. Berger says that 
the Committee, at their last annual meeting held in Pitts- 
burgh, in June, 1890, made provisions for precisely what 
Dr. Remensnyder asks as a compromise between the litur- 
gical and non-liturgical Churches. The schedule of lessons 
provided for 1892 recognizes the two leading Christian fes- 
tivals, Easter and Christmas. The Committee were not 
prepared to go further and recognize other days which 
some of the denominations desire to have recognized. This 
action seems to us entirely reasonable and proper, and will 
no doubt satisfy Dr. Remensnyder and others who make a 
point of following the Christian year. 


....This is from so true a friend of the Indian as Bishop 
Hare, and relieves the soldiers of the charge of needlessly 
massacring women and children at Wounded Knee Creek: 

* When Colonel Forsythe’s cavalry overtook Big Foot’s band 
(off their own reserve, and apparently bent on miscntef) and en- 
«ceavored to take from them their arms after their surrender, 
the Commanding Officer's forbearance and coolness availed 
nothing. The prayers of the medicine man, and his assurance 
that the bullets would not penetrate their ghost dance sbirts, 
prevailed, and altho two pieces of artillery were trained upon 
them, and tne soldiers who surrounded them outnumbered the 
Indian warriors three or fours times, they fell suddenly upon 
the troops wWitn savage fury, and continued fighting often even 
when wounded and dying. The soldiers retaliated with term- 
ble results. Indian men, women and boys engaged in the fight, 
and Indian men, women and boys paid the penalty.” 


...-A curious illustration of the errors of reporting 
occurred in Washington in connection with the meeting of 
the Indian Commission. Among the resolutions intro- 
duced at the close of tne meeting was one severely reficct- 
ing on the military for their cruel slaugoter of women and 
children in the Jate S oux encounter. A letter had been 
read from a physician giving such an account as reflected 
severely upon the military in their sudden shootivg upon 
the party which was beiug disarmed, and ove or more of 
whom had fired their guos at the soidiers. Tbis resolution 
was instantly objected to as ex parte, and was rejected, and 
another milder resolution was adopted in its place. Never- 
theless, the resolution which was rejected was published 
the next morving in the Washingtoa papers as adopted, 
and doubiless bas gone over the country. 


....-Most briefly, the causes of the Sioux outbreak are, 
(1) Dissatisfaction with the advance of civil'zation; (2) 
Opposition of an influential party of Indians to the reauc- 
tion of the great Sioux Reservatigg into several smaller 
reservitions;: (3) The failure thus far of Coagress speedily 
to fulfill the promises made by the Commission, in 1889, 
especially the restoration of diminished rations; (4) The par- 
tial fairure of the crops in 1889, caused by drought and by 
the absence of the Irdiaus from their lands in attendauce 
on the Councils with the Commissiov; (5) The bitter opposi- 
tion of tne Rosebud Indians to the census, confirmed by a 
secood census, which reduced the pumber of [odians at 
Rosebud by 2,100; (6) The fright and anger occasioned by 
the sudden apoearauce of the military among them; (7) 
The Messiah craze. This tells the story. 


..--Inasmuch as it was publicly mentioned ky one of 
the speakers at the meeting of the Indian Commission in 
Washington, last week, we are violating no coufidence ia 
stating that our gifted correspoadent, Miss Elaine GvoJale, 
is engaged to be married to Dr. Eastman, a thoroughly 
educated, full-blooded Indian, who is in the service of the 
Government as a poysician oa one of the Sioux reserva- 
tions. Dr. Eastman is a graduate of Dartmouth College 
aod a Boston medical school in which he took high rank, 
aod those who are acquainted with him speak of him very 
warmly. Miss Goodale nas already given her heart to the 
Indian race, and we need not be surprised at this further 
announcement Certainly both parties will be followed by 
mavy good wishes. 


....The National Baptist says what we mean to repeat 
very frequentiy until Congress shall do its duty in tbis 
mnatter: 

* Postmaster-General W anamaker’s recommendation of one- 
cent postage on letters bas evervthing in its favor ard nothing 
on tne other side. The Post-office more than pays its expenses 
and tospare. ‘hereis an apparent shortage of $5.786,000; ut 
this is tne resuit of the Puost-vffice Department carrying for 
nothing $8,000,000 of mail matter tor the other departments. If 
this were paid for, as 1t should be, there would Le a surplus of 
over $2,000,000. . . . 

“Tne Government now furnishes a postal card and carries it 
for one cent. It would cost no more to carry a letter, and the 
sender would pay for the cost of making the card.” 


.... We do not desire to continue the discussion, and yet 
it seemed only a duty to publish, tho it is longer than we 
wish, Father Youny’siadictment of the Hawkins statistics 
comparing the moral results of public and parocpial 
schools. We have never used those statistics, nor regarded 
them as trustwortby; aud Father Young seems to us to 
have completely riddled them. We believe heartily in the 
system of public schools as much better than parocbial 
schcols both for moral and intellectual purposes; but Mr. 
Hawkins’s argument is not ours, and we are glad to see it 
so vigorously assailed and undermined. Good arguments 
are strong enough for us, without using bad ones, 


. .We take pleasure in calling attention tu the annual 
meeting of the New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, which is to be held Tuesday evening, January 20th. 
The Society should have tbe support of every decent citi- 
zen. Last year it secured one hundred and fifty-five con- 
victions out of one hundred and fifty six cases brought to 
trial, and it has seized and destroyed plates and books and 
other contraband and obscese matter, amounting to three 
tons or more. It has also seized dur.ng the year two hua- 
dred thousand lottery tickets and nearly one quarter of a 
million of pool tickets. Weare glad we have such a society, 
and the least we cay do js to give it our bearty support, 


-.--At asingle term of a County Court in Vermont, re- 
cently held, twenty-seven divorce suits came before the 
courts, and nineteen divorces were granted. The grounds 
in most of the cases were slight, and not such as in the 
majority of the States are recognized as valid. This is 
rather a bad showing for Vermont. The Judge remarked 
that when a husband and wife had concluded that they 
could not live together, the law might as well separate 
them. This is a new theory of divorce law, and, as we 
think, a very bad theory. 


--»-The London Times says that Bismarck’s downfall 
was due to the fact that, as an old man, he had become both 
capricious and tyrannical, so much so that the young Em- 
peror of Germany, who had become his master, could not 
live comfortably with him without letting bim have his 
own way in everything, and who, rather than submit to 
this, determined to demand his resignation. The Times 
tells quite a spicy story on this subject, which is not cred- 


itable to either the good sense or the good temper of Bis- 
marck. 


....New Jersey. it seems, has acriminal statute against 
“a common scold’’; and the Supreme Court of that State 
recently gave the following defisition of this offevse: 

“A woman does not necessarily become a common scold by 
scolding several persons on several occasions. It is the habit of 
scolding, resulting in a public nuisance, which is criminal.” 
The habit of scolding is undoubtedly a serious social in- 
convenience; and yet it is a pretty long stretch to make the 


mere habit, independently of the contents of the scolding, 
a criminal offense. 


.... If any one can devise a financial system that will by 
the force of law make money plenty at all times, and also 
make prices very high to the producer and seller and at 
the same time very low to the buyer and the consumer, we 
advise him at once to show the system to the Farmers’ 
Alliance. Thatis just what they want to find, but have 
not yet had the good luck to find and never will. Ladeed, 
we world has been bunting for justsuch asystem ever 
since men contracted the habit of being selfish. 


... The Catholic Standard says: 


“The ‘battle’ at Wounded Knee Creek, in which Father 
Craft was killed, was nothing more or less than a massacre of 
men, women and children.” 

It says further, in the same editorial: 

“The army ... would treatthe [ndians with humanity and 
justice if it were given the power.” 

The two statements do not exictly harmonize. 


.... The Census Bureau has just issued a statement,show 
ing the Indian population of the Uaited States to be 244,- 
704, of which 64,871 is tbe population of the five civilized 
tribes of the Ludian Territory, while 130.234 are on Reserva- 
tions or in schools ander the Iadiau Office. The public 
will be surprised to know that there are 35 287 Indians 
taxed and seif sustaining, not living on reservations, but 
counted in the general population. 


....Tke God Book tells us that 

* He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver.” 
The free-coinage Congressman is an illustration of this 
quotation from Ecclesiastes. He lovess.tiver, and yet he is 
pot satisfied with it. He demanded silver Jast summer, 
and he got silver, and yet he cries. ‘** Silver, Silver.’”’ Give 
him free coina.e and still he would not be satisfied. He 
loveth not wisely but too well. 


...-Mrs, Elizabeth P. Fogg, who died in this city on the 
3d of the preseut month, leaving an estate of about $2,000,000, 
made bequests to public institutions amounting to about 
$600,000, of which Harvard gets $200 000, and the Union 
Theolovicai Seminary in tris city gets 340,000. It is pleas- 
ant to observe that pu lic interests are commanding atten- 
tion, at least among some who have large fortunes to dis- 
pose of by will. 


...-Sepator Hoar etbically asd practically spoke the 
truth when he said: *‘No party will succeed, or should 
succeed, by inquiring what is the opinion of a majority of 
vuler-, and then seeking to conform itself to that opixion, 
whether it be right or wrong.” The actual trath is not 
always decided by mere majorities. Such fur instance as 
voted for the detested fugitive Slave law. 


...-The Albavy Law Jourual refers to a recent murder 
trial in Kansas, in which the jury could not agree, until 
the judge, having called the jary into court, subjected 
them to the influenceof prayer from the lips of a clergy- 
man; and then the jury retired, and almost immediately 
rendered a verdict of guilty. The Journal thinks that 
verdict void. 


....Prof. Charles A. Young, of Princeton College, has 
received notice that he has been awarded the Janssen 
prize for 1890, by the French Academy of Sciences, in 
recognition of his discoveries in spectroscopy. We men- 
tion this fact on this page because if it appeared in our 
column of *‘science”’ 1t might be suspected that he sent 
the notice bia self. 


....Senator Evarts recently said in the Senate that, 
“when the rights of any one State are violated with im- 
puvity, and without remedy, we are not sure of the preser- 
vation of the rights of any State.”” Such a precedent is oue 
of universal danger, and should be tolerated nowhere 
whether among biacks or whites. 


....The unusual amount of attention we give this week 
to the Indian outbreak is partly explained by the meeting 
last week of the Indian Commission and, the represepnta- 
tives of tbe benevolent sccieties working among the In- 
dians. We noticed that the Catholics, tho invited and 
called for, were not represented. 


.... The Governor of California is reported as having par- 





doned no less than sixty-two couvicts in the course of six 
| pete some of whom are criminals of the worst type, 
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This is a system of jail delivery that beats the New Jersey 
Board of Pardons, and looks like a gross misuse of the 
pardoning power. 


...-Tbe last case of nicotin poisoning is of a boy of 
eighteen, W. R Bird, in the Gouverneur Hospital, in this 
city. He began smoking cigarets at fourteen, and pro- 
gressed so rapidly as to smoke several packages a day. 
He became insane, had to be strapped to the bed, and 
finally died. 


....Out of 213,000 Indians in the United States 185,000 
receive no subsistence whatever from the Goveroment. Of 
the remaining 78,000 the RoundValley Indians get two dol 
lars a year, the Hoopa Valley Indians seven dollars each, 
and many other tribes amounts almost equally insignifi- 
cant, 


...»*They do things better in France,’ said Laurence 
Sterne. ln Atlanta, Ga., a Baptist pastor has applied to 
the courts to get his salary, and Chief-Justice Bleekly has 
ordered the church edifice sold to pay the debt. That is a 
sufficiently radical cure, if it does not kill the patient. 


...-A number of the Catholic papers, last week, had 
jabilant editorial utterances about the resignation of Gen- 
eral Morgan as Indian Commissioner. Of course, there 
was no truth in it at all, but they were guite carried away 
by their wild fury against the present Commissioner. 


... Last week’s issue of Zion’s Herald was largely devoted 
to memorial articles on Bishop Gilbert Haven, wbo was its 
former editor. The readers of THE INDEPENDENT have 
good reason to remember this brilliant and able bishop, 
who was one of our most welcome contributors. 


....Mr. Gladstone is reported as writing to a friend, and 
expressing the fear that ‘ his end has come so far as public 
life and politics are concerned.’’ He bas had a long and 
brilliant career, and can well afford to rest upon the 
honors of the past. 


.... The Post-office clerks are demanding the applicatign 
of the eight-hour rule to their service. We can see no good 
reason why the rule should not extend to them as well as to 
other employés of the Government. 


.... The table of Congressional elections in southern dis 
tricts, copied by us recently from the Rochester Democrat, 
dovs not apply to 1890, as we stated, bat to 1888 


....They say that not one Vassar girl has ever been 
divorced. This is not because they have not been married. 








Dr. SHEDD, of the Union Theological Seminary, in a 
sermon on our limited knowledge of the life to come, said: 
**The dead Hottentot knows more of that life than the 
living Plato.” 


....The root of selfishness, the root of worldly-minded- 
ness, and the root of fleshly or carnal-mindedness, are the 
three great roots from which spring all the depravities of 
human nature. All these depravities may be traced to one 
or the other of these roots. 


.... A life of indolence and ease, of delicacy and luxury, 
which is very often the attendant upon opulence, is never 
commended in the Bible. It may not be positively and 
grossly vicious, but it is always worthless, and unsuited to 
the grave and solemn ends for which man is sent into this 
world 


.... The knowledge of a duty to be done, or any good to 
be accomplished, if the duty be one that we ought to do, or 
the good be within our power, always carries with it an 
obligation; and not to obey this obligation is to sin. 
Omission to act may be as sinful as the most positive form 
of action. 


.... The three great ends of our creation may be stated 
as follows: Our own salvation, the good of others, and the 
glory of God. These ends are coincident, and all alike se- 
cured by the same course of life. He who glorifies God 
will be sure to do good to others and to secure his own 
salvation. 


....The Bible speaks of man asa pilgrim on the earth, 
and directs him to spend the time of his sojourn in godly 
fear. ({ Pet. i, 17.) Thisis the true view of life. There is 
nothing here that is final and permanent. He who treats 
life as if it were permanent makes a grave mistake in his 
estimate of things. 

....The Bible speaks of some “rich men” as having 
‘heaped together treasure for the last days.’’ Their 
“riches are corrupted,” and their ‘‘ garments are moth- 
eaten.”’ They live “in pleasure on the earth,’’ and are 
* wanton.” (James v, 1-6.) This, thu not true of all rich 
men, is true of some of them, and far too many of them. 
They make gold their god, and in so doing heap *‘ together 
treasure for the last days.”’ 

.... Sudden and great transitions in life, se that ones 
circumstances are made very different from what they 
were, whether in the way of depression or exaltation, in 
the way of suffering and sorrow or joy and comfort, furnish 
tests of character. The mauner in which one passes 
through these transitions, and his behavior afterward will 
indicate alike the type and the strength of his character. 
He who can bear neither adversity nor prosperity, is poorly 
fitted to make the journey of life. 


....-Dr. Patton, of Princeton College, in one of his ser- 
mons, said: 

“The best way to get at the inspiration of the Bible is to get 

at the fact that God is nota mere manufacturer; but that in 
him we liye and move and have our being. Let us get on his 
throne and make him big encugh to rule, and then al! difficul- 
ties will disappear, and our theology will move smoothly and 
easily.” 
The absolute supremacy of God, alike in creation and 
providence, is one of the first truths of all sound religion, 
This one point, thoroughly repogpized, will speedily settle 
@ great any questions, 





Religions Intelligence. 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN GERMANY. 


THE official declarations of the recent thirty-seventh 
Genera. Convention of the Catholics of Germany, held in 
Coblenz,are extremely characteristic and significant. Sifted 
to bottom facts, the demands of this body, representing 
about one third of the Christians of the Fatherland, were 
substantially thre: namely, first, that the control of the 
echo. ls be giveninto the hands of the Church; secondly, 
that the governments permit the return of the Jesuits, the 
Redemptorists and allied orders who were expelled during 
the Kulturkampf era; and, thirdly, that those in authority 
employ their power and influence for the restoration of the 
temporal power of the Pope. 

Tke first of these is new neither in substance nor form: 
the second and third are new, at least,in the clear and 
positive manner in which they are uttered. In essence 
they have been enunciated, at least, unofficially by previous 
conventions; now, for the first time, they are spoken so that 
he who rans may read. Indeed, the whole make-up and 
character of the assembly evinced a spirit of aggressiveness 
compared with which previous conventions were tame af- 
fairs. At the first meeting the attendance was three thou- 
sand, and at the third fully five thousand. This vast con- 
course probably sought thereby to give expression to their 
dissatisfaction, that the Prince-Regent of Bavaria, which 
country is the tower and stronghold of Catholicism in Ger- 
many, would not permit the convention to be held in 
Munich, undoubtedly fearing that the wild and reckless 
zeal of the assembly might cause serious political compli- 
cations. The spiritof the assembly can readily be seen 
from the words of an Ultramontane member of the German 
Reichstag, as follows: 

*Is there in the whole wide world any right that is better 
established than the right ot the Pope to the patrimonism of 
Peter? It is the right of legitimate, lawful acquisition. Every- 
thing speaks for this right. We demand this right because it 
is right, for the sake of the Church and for thesake of tLose 
who believe in the right. The last Protestant parsonage and 
the greatest Protestant throne become unstable and remain un- 
stable as longas this right is not respected; and we demand this 
right in the interests of all states, of all human society. His- 
tory provesthat we are right. Even Napoleon on St. Helena was 
compelled to acknowledge this. Wecan also add that it is to 
the interest of Berlin, if the Pope rules asan independent sever 
eign in Rome. Can it be a question whether it is better for his 
Holiness to be independent and a sovereign than independent 
and a subject? Howcan we combat the constantly growing in- 
fluence of the new gospel, which proclaims that property is 
theft, if we leave thiMWrong unrighted? But we are told that 
it has been thus for twenty years, and all goes well. True, we 
will not fail him even if they should cast the Holy Father into 
prison. Even if he were compelled to flee from Rome, we Cath- 
olics would yet say that where the Pope is there Rome is also. 
We Catholics would love him with a double affection. Certainly 
we can get along as matters now are; but when the revolution 
eomes then it will be otherwise. There is no threat, but a well- 
meant warning.” 

Other prominent delegates spoke in the same strain and 
outlined the program even more clearly. It is the first time 
since 1870-'71 that the Catholic leaders of Germany have so 
directly demanded of the Government to have history un- 
make itself and to re-instate the papal authority in the 
Eternal City. 

The feeling caused by this demand has even been sur- 
passed by the excitement occasioned by the proposition 
asking for the recall of the Jesuits. In the first place this 
was not at all necessary, as the Government has been leni- 
ent in recent years and under one pretext or other the 
members of these orders have been permitted quietly to 
resume their activity. It is claimed with considerable 
show of reason that the number of Jesuits and kindred 
order men in Germany is at present greater than it was 
before their expulsion. The Catholic leaders, however, 
manifestly aim at the enjoyment ofa pubile victory. From 
the utterances of such prominent papers as the Frankfur- 
ter Journal there is reason to believe that the Protestants 
of Germany will present an undivided front against this 
demand. During the discussion of the last Budget for 
ecclesiastical affairs, Minister Von Gossler warned the 
Centre Party, which was vehement in its claims for ‘‘ con- 
cessions”’ in payment for their votes in support of the gov- 
ernment party, that the extremes in this regard had been 
reached and that any further claims would undoubtedly 
lead to a re-action all along the Protestant lines. Protests 
loud and determined are already being heard throughout 
the Fatberland. 

Germany is the only country on the globe, unless an ex- 
ception is to be made in favor of America, in which Prot 
estantism and Roman Catholicism can contend with apy- 
thing like equal chances for the control of the life and 
thought of the people and age. In other countries, like 
those of Northern Europe, the Catholic Church is too weak 
a factor to influence materially the religious life of the 
nations assuch. In Southern Europe it is so entirely the 
dominant Church that it need not go to the trouble of ad- 
justing itself to the thought of the age, but can continue 
its traditional ways unmolested; and in some countries, as 
France and Italy, it can claim to represent Christianity as 
such, the opposition to it being not so much from Protest- 
ant sources as from radicalism and infidelity. In Germa- 
ny, however, the Catholics must think and must makea 
bid for the control of the heart and the mind of the nation. 
And this they bave done and are doing in such an aggres- 
sive manner that they are confident of victory. There is 
no department in public life and thought in which the 
Catholics of Germavy have not evinced a noteworthy posi- 
tive activity in recent years. Formerly it was tacitly ac- 
cepted that the leadership in all these lines naturally 
would fall to the Protestants, and that it was the province 
of Catholic writers and leaders to adjust themselves and 
their cause as best they could to this. Now this is changed. 
In politics, literature, science, arts, history, etc., Catholic 


Writers maintein apd defend the principles of their Church, 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Reformed Church in the United States (German), 
reports 1,556 congregations and 203,852 members. 


.... The twelfth triennial conference of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of all lands is to be held in Amster- 
dam, Holland, next August. 


....Dr. Charles A. Briggs is to beinstalled Tuesday even- 
ing, January 20th, as Protessor of Biblical Theology in 
Union Theological Seminary, this city. 


....The Methodist Episcop1l Church has, in connection 
with its mission in Mexico, 2,437 communicants. This in- 
dicates a gain of 394 during the past year. 


.... By the will of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Perkins Fogg, 
of this city, Union Theological Seminary of this city, and 
the American Unitarian-Association of Boston, each get 
$20,000. 


.... The American Congregational Union reports receipts 
for the past year ot $155,530, of which $76,300 came from in- 
dividuals and churches. This has been the most successful 
year in the history of the organization. 


.... The various Lutheran bodies in this country have 22 
theological seminaries with 68 professors and 1,032 students; 
25 colleges with 205 professors and 3,483 students and 38 
academies and seminaries with 3,500 students. 


....-The treasurer of the Presbyterian Hospital an- 
nounces receipts of over $8,000 from collections taken in 
Presbyterian churches in this city and vicinity, Dr. Hall’s 
church heading the list with a contribution of $5,273. 


....The receipts of the American Board for the four 
months ending December 31st, were $183,434 against $176,- 
969 for the same period in 1889. There was a decrease in 
donations of nearly $2,000, and a gain in legacies of more 
than $8,400. 


....Dr. Pentecost has been giving evening addresses to 
large gatherings of Hindus in Caicutta. It is stated that 
they have been very much impressed by what they have 
heard and tbat some of them have confessed faith in Chris- 
tianity. 


....The conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Germany and Scandinavia are rapidly increasing. That 
of Sweden has 15,997 communicants, that of Norway 8.842, 
and that of Germany 10,231. There are also 2,053 commun- 
icants in Denmark. 


.... The annual convention of the International Christian 
Alliance is being held this week in Pittsburgh, Penn. It 
is not an ecclesiastical body, but a fraternal union of 
members of various denominations who believe in faith 
healing and in the near approach of the millennium. 


..+.The presbytery of New York is divided on the subject 
of deaconesses. The majority of the committee to which 
was referred the question of approving the overture allow- 
ing deacovesses to be elected and installed have reported in 
opposition to the overture. Oneof their objections is that 
the admission of women as deaconesses would logically in- 
volve their admission to the eldership and to the ministry, 


....-According to the action of the last annual meeting 
of the American Home Missionary Society, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 8h, has been designated as Home Missionary day. 
Every Congregational church is expected to observe this 
day, and to make an appeal for offerings for the work of 
the Society, whose fiscal year closes March 3lst.. We 
understand that the Society needs to receive $225,000 in the 
three months which remain in order to close its year with- 
out debt, or detriment to the men in the field. 


....Chief- Justice Bleekley, of Georgia, has decided, in a 
suit brought with reference to the payment of salary toa 
minister, that the salary must be paid. He says: 

“Ifanydebt ought to be paid it is one contracted for the 
health of souls, for pious ministrations and holy service. If 
any class of debtors ought to pay, as a matter of moral as well 
a3 legal duty, the good people of a Christian church are that 
class. We think a court may well constrain this church todo 
justice. Itis certainly an energetic measure to sell the church 
to pay the preacher, nor would it be allowable to do so if other 
means of satisfying the debt were within reach.” 


.... We have received the following from the Rev. A. L. 
Phillips, Field Secretary of the Colored Evangelistic work 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church: 

In your issue of December 25th, page 17, I find under *Relig- 
ious Notes” tke statement that ** The Southern Presbyterian 
Church now has three colored presbyteries.”. The statement is 
somewhat misleading, and [um sure you want accuracy. The 
fact is that there is a(Colored) Presbytery of North and South 
Carolina and there is a (Colored) Presbytery of Texas. These 
are independent bodies, tho their ministers are to sume extent 
sustained by the Southern Presbyterian Church. Under the 
direction of the Synod of Alabama there was recently formed 
the (colored) Presbytery of Central Alabama. The Synod of 
Mississippi bas given an order for the erection of the (Colored) 
Presbytery of Eithel. The organization will be perfected in 
January. It is the confident hope of the Southern Presby- 
t-rians that this independent presbyterial life will be a great 
blessing to our colored brethren themselves. 


....The Bishop of Lincoln has decided to submit to the 
judgment of the court of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and will not appeal from it to the Privy Council. He has 
promised to omit those practices which the court regards 
as illegal. Ina pastoral on his own judgment the Arch- 
bishop expresses the hope that concerning the particular 
observances which have been found illegal the clergy of his 
diocese will make no changes in the direction of adopting 
any of them, at least until they are assured of the practical 
upanimity of their people in desiring such change. Where 
such changes are made he advises that there be also ad- 
ministrations of the communion at convenient seasons 
which shall be in accord with the desire of those parisbion- 
ers ‘‘ who feed on the plain and quiet solemnities in which 
they have been reared,’’ The people, he says, have a right 
to these simple forms of administration, 
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.... The trial of the Rev. Howard McQueary was begun 
at Cleveland before a court appointed by the bishop cf his 
diocese on the 7th inst., and completed on the 8th. Mr. 
McQueary was charged with holding and teaching doc- 
trines contrary to the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
with having thereby broken his ordination vows. His par- 
ticular eerors are alleged to be denial that the Saviour was 
born of a virgin, and that he rose from the dead the third 
day after bis natural death. Mr. McQueary, in defense, 
contended that he had not violated his vows because those 
vows not only gave him tbe right. but imposed on him the 
duty of studying the Scripture in the light of facts and 
reasov: that the Church had authorized no theory of 
Scriptural inspiration or iuterpretation, but left every 
man to adopt his own theory; that he does not reject the 
incarnation by miraculous conception or resurrection of 
Jesus, but simply gives these articles of the Creed a differ- 
ent interpretation from ctbers: that hisinterpretations are 
no more strained than those universally allowed to be put 
upon them; and that bis opinions have been tolerated from 
the days of Justin Martyr until now. The court has not 
yet announced its decision. 


..The Rev. C.B. Curtis, President of the Industrial Mis- 
sionary Association of Alaba'na, an organization for col- 
ored men, gives us the following as some of the facts 
brought out at the recent annual meeting of the Association 
jn Selma, Ala.: 


1. The Association is now practically out of debt; $ ,500 will 
cover all its obligations, and these are held by its friends and 
can be paid at any time or allowed to run, on interest, as long 
as desired. Money, however, is greatly needed to cover more 
ground, if not to pay debts. Fifteen hundred acres of land is a 
good beginning, yet it only furnisbesa little point of light in 
the broad darkness that covers the Black Belt Plantations. 
New doors for profitable investment and increased usefulness 
are opening on every hand: but money is needed to enter 
them. 

2. The Association has never lost a cent of its rents, nor bad 
an hour’s delay in their collection. The money has always been 
on hand before the notes were due. 

8. The net income of the lands available for missionary pur- 
poses, has been over seven hundred dollars this year. This is 
not as large a percentage of profit as last year. owing tO the 
fact that so large a proportion of the last purchase was unim- 
proved land, not immediately as profitable, tho it may be worth 
much mere in the end. This, however, will give a dividend of 
over 10 per cent. for the missionary work. 

4. There bave bsen accessions to the churches by profession, 
and both week-day and Sabbath schools bave showed much 
good work done, yet to one accustomed to seeing the results 
achieved by schools and churches with large means at their 
disposal, among the more intelligent city populations, with the 
best of Northern teachers and prc achers employed, and with 
twenty-five years of toil and experience bebind them, the mis- 
sionary achievement did not, at first sight, seem as encouraging 
as the showing made by the business department. But when one 
remembers that the field is the hardest in all the South, unap- 
proached and approachable by the usual methods, that 1t has 
only just begun to be worked. and that with very Jimited means 
it becomes a matter of surprise that so much bas been accom- 
plished in so short a time and with so little expenditure. Then, 
too, the work is self-supporting. No further contributions are 
asked to keep the influences already set in operation going on 
forever for the uplifting of these benighted districts Solicita- 
tion is only made from churches and individuals to extend the 
field of operations. 

Surely there is much that is commendable in the new methods 
by which this Association is endeavoring to solve the much 
vexed country problem of the great Black Belt. 








Biblical Research. 
HAGGADIC ELEMENTS IN ARABIC LEGENDS. 


IL. 


BY DR. ALEXANDER KOHUT, 
MINISTER OF THE AHAWATH CHESED, NEW YORK CITY. 





II SALIH (THE LEGEND OF THE LONG SLEEP) 


THE Jegend of the Talmudical Rip Van Winkle, Chone 
Hamaagol,?* who slept seventy years, issufficiently known, 
and occurs in the Christian Martyrology as well as in the 
Koran.” But both show discrepancies as regards the 
Talmudical relation. The following narrative” comes 
nearest to the mark. Accordingly, Salih (probably the 
Biblical Shelah or Methushelah) having beheld the stub 
bornness of the Tarmudits, prayed to God to destroy these 
wicked people. For this offense he was carried into a cave 
by an angel, where he slept for twenty years. Being aroused 
from his sleep he searched for his friends and followers; 
but some had died and others had emigrated into strange 
countries. He was at a loss what to do when Gabriel in- 
formed him that on account of his rashness God had de- 
ducted twenty years from his life; then Salih went to an 
assembly of devout worshipers, hoping to be recognized, 
but was unsuccessful, etc., etc. Like Salib, in the above 
quoted narrative, fared Chone Hamaagol, the hero of the 
Jewish parable, as a punishment for an unjust rebuke 
offered to an old plaster. The second analogy is that 
Chone also repaired toa public meeting ani failed to be 
recogoized. The moral lesson which the latter legend 
conveys is ‘‘ Mutual Intercourse or Death.” 

Ill. ABRAHAMIC LEGENDS. 

1. At Abraham’s birth his mother, for fear of Nimrod, 
confined him in a cave, where he was miraculously fed ac- 
cording to the Arabic version. When he was first per- 
mitted to step out the stars were visible, and he remarked 
at the sight of them: ‘‘ Those are the gods who fed me.” 
When the moon’s bright light outshone the stars, he called 
the moon his god; at daybreak the sun prevailed upon his 
mind, and at sunset he asked his mother: ‘‘ Who, then, is 
my god?” “I am,” was the reply. ‘‘ Who is yours?” 
‘Thy father.”” ‘* And my father’s?” ‘‘Nimrod.” ‘‘ Who 





28. See Kohut Aruch Completum III, 445. 
29, See Schauer ( teiger's Zeitsch, ¥, B7,), 
BO, Weil, l, on p. 4S 





is Nimrod’s?”? The mother, chastising him, bade silence. 
However, Abraham inwardly resolved that he who created 
the Heaven and earth must needs be his God. The follow- 
ing day bis father commissioned him to sell id»ls, in which 
commodity he dealt; but he did not prosper, for he ex- 
claimed: ‘* Who wishes to purchase anything which will 
only prove disadvautageous?”’ One day all the inhabitants 
turned out to worship the favored idol, but Abraham, 
feigning sickness, remained at home, and broke seventy- 
two idols which were arranged in the temple. For this 
mischief, which was regarded as a blasphemy, Nimrod 
condewned bim to the stake. 

The Jewish version?! reads as follows: Terah, who was 
a dealer in images, went upon a journey and appointed 
Abraham as salesman, who, when # customer appeared, in- 
quired his or her age, and being answered fifty or sixty, 
he remarked: ** Wo tothe man of sixty who worships the 
creation of a day,’’ so that the customer departed ashamed. 
Once a woman came with a plate of cake and said: “ Pat 
this before them’’; but he took a stick and broke all the 
idols and put the cane io the hands of the largest. The 
fatber, baving returned, asked him who committed this 
vandalism, upon which Abraham said: ‘* Why shall I mis- 
lead you? A woman came with a cake offering and hardly 
had [ deposited it before them, when each wanted to eat 
before the other, and the biggest one killed all the rest.” 
Terah replied: ** What are you telling me; do you then 
think they have any understanding?” ‘* Do not your ears 
listen to the words of your mouth?” retorted Abraham. 
Terah delivered him up to Nimrod, and the following 
dialog ensued: ‘* Let us worship the fire,’ said Nimrod. 
*Kather the water which extinguishes fire,’’ was Abra- 
ham’s rejoinder. ‘* Well, then the water!’ ‘ Rather the 
clouds which contain the rain.” ‘* Well, then the clouds!” 
‘* Rather the wind, which disperses the clouds.’”’ *‘* Well, 
then tbe wird!’ ‘**‘ Rather the man who braves the storm.” 
* You are only carrying on a useless conversation. I wor- 
ship the fire into which I will cast thee, and may the god 
you worship manifest himself by saving thee.” 

2. Abraham was saved, and when he grew up the animos- 
ity of Nimrod increased so much, so say the Muslims, 
that an army was sent against him. God sent, therefore, 
Gabriel! to Abraham to ask by what creature he wished to 
be saved? Abraham chose a gnat. The supreme God 
then summoned the King of the gnats and commanded 
him to advance upon Nimrod with his host. The King as- 
sembled all the gnats and mosquitoes of the world and 
created such a terrible panic in Nimrod’s ranks that they 
soon fled, for they settled upon their skin, bone and flesb, 
and stung their eyes out of their heads. Nimrod himself 
took hasty flight and fortified himself in his tower, but a 
gnat followed and sang seven days around his ears without 
beingcaught. It then sat upon his lips until they became 
swollen. Then it flew up in his nose, and the harder he 
tried to free himself of it the deeper his pain became, till at 
last it began to gnaw upon his brain. Nimrod had no other 
alternative but by knocking his head against the wall, or 
have a hammer beating his forehead; but the gnat gradu- 
ally grew in size until the fortieth day when his head 
split, and the gnat, now grown to the size of a dove, flew 
out and said to the dying Nimrod: ‘So doth God over- 
whelm the unbeliever, with the smallest of his creatures.” 

‘he Talmud and Midrash» record in full the same story 
in regard to Titus. 

3. The Biblical account about the sacrifice of Isaac 
is perverted by Islamic traditions replacing Ishmael 
tor Isaac. Abraham, it is said, dreamed that God ap 
peared to him commanding him to sa?rifice his son 
Ishmael, and as the dream was repeated he did not further 
hesitate, but taking knife and cord he beckoned Ishmael to 
follow him. Iblis noticing this tried to prevent such a 
praiseworthy action, and assuming human shape went to 
Hayvar asking her: ‘Do you know where Abrabam has 
gone with your son ?’”’ She answered: ‘ He went into the 
forest to cut wood.’’ *‘ Do not believe it,” exclaimed Iblis; 
‘**he went to slaughter yourson!’ ‘It must have been, 
then, in obedience to God’s wish,’’ was the devout reply. 
iblis unable to arouse Hagar’s indignation went to Ish- 
mael; he tried his arts, but with the saine result. 

ln harmony with the above statements the Haggadah# 
relates the following: ‘‘ Abraham left Sarah early, whiist 
she was yet asleep. Satan appeared before Abraham ia the 
guise of an old man and asked him, *‘Whitber goest thou ” 
‘To pray.’ * Why dost thou need wood aud knife ?’ ‘ May- 
hap [ shall stay away afew days and then [| must eook.’ 
‘Tbat a man like you should kill his son, born to him in 
old age, how will you account for it on the day of judg- 
ment ? ‘God has commanded it!’ Toen he appeared 
before Isaac disguised asa boy and asked him, ‘ Whither 
are you bound ?’ *To learn virtue and knowledge from 
my father.’ ‘Inlifeor after death? He will always slay 
you!’ ‘I will follow him anyway !’ He then betook himself 
to Sarah. ‘ Whereis your husbaud ”’ ‘He has gone after 
his business!’ ‘And your son?’ ‘Is with him.’ ‘Did you 
not decide to forbid his going out alone? You will never 
see him again!’ ‘God shall do with my son as he pleases !’”’ 

4. Abrabam is by Islamic tradition reported as having 
once visited bis son Ishmael, who married the daughter of 
the Kiug of Djorhamites, Not having met him at home he 
declined to dismount, for he promised Sarah not to enterthe 
house of Hagar. “At least,’’ said Ishmael’s wife, “ allow me 
to wash your feet as they are so dusty”; to which Abraham 
assented, saying: ‘Tell Ishmael when he returns, Strength_ 
en the postsofthy door’; and when Ishmael returned he 
gladly recognized his father’s injunction as meaning he 
should approach her with more and more tenderness. 

This legend was supposed to have been of pure Arabic 
origin, but even this is derived from Jewish ground. The 
Midrasb* tells us that Ishmael married Assia, one of the 





31. Genes. R. ch. 17. 

$2. Gitten 56 b, Genes. R, ch. 10; Lev. R, co. 22; Numb. R. ch. 18; Kohe- 
leth R. ch. 5; Pirke de R, E, ch, 49; Tauch, Chukkath §1; Yalk. Kohel, 
5972, see K hut Aruch Completum 1, 278: iv, 175. 
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tribe of Moab. After a while Abraham called on Ishmael, 
but promising his wife Sarah not to dismount from his 
camel, he did not waut to enter the house but tarried at 
Ishmael’s gate where he found his wife alone. ‘‘ Where is 
Ishmael?” ** He went with his mother to the desert to fetch 
dates and otber fruits.”” ‘Give me then a little bread and 
water for I am fatigued from the long journey through the 
desert.”’ ‘‘ [ have neither bread nor water,’’ was the sturdy 
reply. ‘‘ When Ishmael returns tell him he should change 
the door-posts of his house.” Ishmael, of course, under- 
stood the meaning of the message, and sent off his wife, 
Hagar then brought him another wife named Fatima.» 
After the lapse of three years Abraham again called on 
Ishmael, and Fatima fulfilled all bis desires, and Abraham 
wished him wealth, and Ishmael rejoiced at the return of 
his father’s love, 

5. As Isaac reached maturity Abraham’s head became 
gray, which surprised him not a little, for there was no one 
gray before him. God had performed this miracle, that 
they might distinguish him from Isaac. As he was about 
one hundred years old when Sarah gave birth to Isaac, the 
people around abused him, and accused Sarah of impurity. 
Then God caused Isaac to resemble his father so much so 
that every one was convinced of the pure morals in the 
family of Abraham. But to avoid all misunderstanding 
God caused Abraham’s hair to turn gray, to make every 
one cognizant of the identity of each of them. 

We meet the same story in the Talmud.3*° When Abraham 
weaned his son he prepared a great feast. The strange 
people said in astonishment: ‘Look at this couple, who 
pick up a child from the street and adopt him as their son, 
and make believe the celebration is due to the honor of 
their own son.”” What did then Abraham do? He invited 
the most prominent men of his time and Sarah the most 
prominent women,who brought their sucklings with them, 
and as by a miracle she nourished all the sucklinge. And 
as the scoffers still doubted its veracity, saying, How can a 
fatbera hundred years old beget a son? Abraham’s hair, 
by the will of God, became gray in order to distinguish 
him from Isaac who greatly resembled him. ‘ Before 
Abraham there was no age, and he was the first one upon 
whom could be noticed the ravages of time.’’ 37 


IV. JOSEPH LEGENDS. 


1. Of the legends concerning Joseph as related in Koran 
and Islamic traditions, being in the main subject matter 
imitations and variations of Biblical and Haggadic narra- 
tives, we select only those features which have a striking 
resemblance to peculiarly Jewish conceptions. So we pass 
over the seducing scene of Zuleicha (the wife of the Bibli- 
cal Potiphar) and meet him when standing in the zenith of 
his splendor, This attitude toward his brothersis depicted 
more or less truly after the Biblical pattern. It is surpris- 
ing, however, that even in small Haggadic annotations 
their identity is obvious; for instance, when the Arabic 
legend tells us how Jacob forbade bis sons to enter the 
gates of Kyypt as a body, in order not to raise agaiust them 
the “‘ bad eye,” i.€., envy on account of their manly beauty, 
but to go through separate entrances, so that each of the 
ten sons should pass through another gate. And just this 
very reason was used against them as pretext to accuse 
them of being scouts who came through separate gates to 
fiud out the weak points of the land. All this is to be 
read in full extent in the Midrash* with the addition, 
however,** that Joseph knew very well that his brothers 
had to come to Egypt, and therefore made the gate-keepers 
report to him every day the names of the strangers. Once 
he was informed of the arrival of Reuben, son of Jacob, 
another gate-keeper told him of the arrival of Simeon, son 
of Jacob, and so oo, until finally Asher, the son of Jacob; 
was announced. Joseph hastened to bave the storehouses 
closed with the exception of one, the officer of which was 
instructed about the names of the new arrivals. No sooner 
did they appear than Joseph put in appearance, accosting 
them harshly: ‘Ye arescouts,for did you not come through 
separate gates?”’ 

2. As Joseph insisted upon retaining Benjamin, his 
brothers determined to resist with all their moral and 
physical force; for, says the Arabic legend, they were so 
strong that they alone could fight whole armies. Espe- 
cially Judah, when angry, roared like a lion, and could kill 
with his powerful voice the fiercest men. In such moments 
of wrath a bristly cluster of hair stood forth in erect posi- 
tion on his neck, and Juda was not to be appeased unless 
one of his relations touched his hair. Judah was about to 
raise his voice in anger, and already his bristly hair, over- 
hanging his neck, began to move, when Ephraim, Joseph’s 
sop, touched it, aud Juda grew tame against his will. Of 
a similar strain isthe Haggadic narrative.*” When Simeon 
was about to be imprisoned his brothers offered their help; 
but he refused it, saying, ‘‘ 1 defy them alone.’’ Hereupon 


him, he burst forth in such a tremendous voice that they 
fell to the ground so violently that they knocked out their 
teeth. Finally Simeon was overtaken by Manasseb, the 
son of Joseph, who, giving bim a hard blow, threw around 
himachain. ‘Sach a blow can come but from my fam- 
ily,’’ thought Simeon, and he was appeased. Of not less 
marvelous strength was Judab, and the sources’ give a 
vivid picture of the same. We mention only one trait, and 
that is the foreshadowing sign of Judah’s anger. When 
he waxed wroth there was visible a fine hair on the breast 
of Judah, which grew thicker and thicker until it cut 
through fivefold garments, etc., etc. 












35. It is known that Mohammed's first wife was Chadigga, and his 
daughter Fatima. Botb these names already occur in Targum Jerus. 
to Genesis 21, 21, which is one of the evidences of recent date of its 
composition. See Kohut Aiuch Completum V1, 173. 

36 B. Mezia87 a; Yalk. Genes. §93. 

37. B~ Mezia, l. c., Synh. 107,B. Bathro 17; Genes. R. ch. 50; Yalk. Genes: 
105, 

28. Yalk. Genes. §148 in the name of Yelawdenu. 

39. See Genes. K. ch. $]. 

40, Yalk, Genes, $148 in the name of Midr, Abchir, 
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Missions. 
JEWISH MISSION NOTES. 


In the mission annals of the nineteenth 
century the name of the late lamented 
Professor Delitzsch will always hold a 
position of prominence, because he was suc- 
cessful in a department of this work in 
whieh success is extremely difficult, name- 
ly, in the evangelization of Israel. He had 
won the love and confidence, also, of those 
Israelites who would not respond to his ap- 
peals. His heart wasin this work even more 
than in his exegetical researches. How 
entirely his soul was wrapped up in the 
Gospel cause in Israel has only recently 
become apparent from articles published in 
the Nathanael (Vol. 6, No. 5), the bi-month- 
ly issued in the interests of Jewish mis- 
sions by Professor Strack, of Berlin. The 
new facts are given here by Dr. Dal- 
man, for many years the intimate friend 
and collaborateur of Delitzsch in the sem- 
inary at Leipzig, and who, with Pastor 
Faber, shared the veteran’s affection and 
zeal for the chosen people. He there states 
that it was Delitzsch’s firm conviction that 
the last weeks of his life and his last labors 
should be dedicated and devoted to Israel’s 
spiritual welfare. His last book, the ‘‘Mes 
sianic Predictions,’’ of which the Preface 
was written only a week before his death, 
is devoted to this work. He himself calls it 
a ‘‘compendium of a cencordia fidei”’ for 
the Instituta Judaica, a ‘* Vade mecum” 
for Jewish missionaries. Missionary Faber 
brought him daily reports of the pro- 
gress in the semivary at Leipzig. For 
weeks none outside of the family, with the 
sole exception of Faber, were allowed to 
see him. The dearest wish of bis heart was 
that he could yet complete the new, elev- 
enth, revised and final edition of his He- 
brew translation of the New Testament. 
In this he was disappointed, altho he made 
a beginning. When he saw that he could 
not himself finish the work, he asked Dal. 
man to do so in conjunction with the 
learned Jewish scbolar, [srael Isar Kahan, 
who had already aided him in the revision 
of 1883. Delitzsch gave Dalman his own 
copy of the translation, which was crowded 
with notes for revision and correction. 
Then thev began to work together, the vet- 
eran Hebraist daily examining what his 
younger coadjutor bad prepared. His 
whole soul was in the work, and to it he 
devoted his dying strength. When ureed 
by his family, friends aud physicians not 
to wear himself out in this task, he de- 
clared, in a determined voice: * Andif it 
costs me my life, the work on the New 
Testament must go on.’’ Three days before 
his death the first proof.sheets of the revis- 
ion were laid upon his bed. The following 
day—nis last Sunday on earth—it was these 
sheets which he again and again took 
up and examined, altho at this period 
there were intervals when his mind was no 
longer lucid. Yet he corrected these sheets 
and wrote some grammatical notes on the 
margin. To have seen this revision now 
fairly under way was the Jast great pleas- 
ure of his life. Literally Delitzsch died “in 
the harness,’’ and his last work was de- 
voted to the cause of Israel. The end was 
typical of the man; for those who knew 
him best knew also that his love for Israel 
filled his heart as did nothing else 
The hopes that were entertained some 
months ago that Menelik’s advent to the 
throne of Abyssinia would again open that 
country for the missionaries of Western 
Christianity, particularly for the revival of 
mission efforts among the Falashas, or 
Black, these have been disappointed. The 
veteran missionary, Flad, who nearly 
forty years ago was engaged in this work, 
but had wich the rest been driven out of 
Abyssinia, hastened at once to Massowab, 
hoping that Menelik’s former friendsbip for 
him would secure him access to his old 
friends and spiritual children, with whom 
during all these years of banishment he 
had managed to keep up a correspondence 
and who had proved faithful to their pro- 
fession as few do under similar persecu- 
tions. Flad was allowed to go only to 
the borders of Abyssinia, but there he met 
in conference the native leaders of his 
former congregations, who had come the 
distauce of fifty and sixty days’ journeys 
for consultation and help. The conference 
lasted sixteen days, and the object was the 
re-establishment of the Falasha missions. 
Flad reports a terrible condition of affairs 
in Abyssinia, and none are compelled to 
suffer more than the poor Falasha Chris- 
tians. Twice have they been the special 
objects of the attacks of the Dervishes, the 
followers of the Madhi. Im one of the 
villages thirty Jewish Christian families 
fell into their hands, of whom a num- 


ber were killed and the rest sold into 
slavery. The story of one family is par- 
ticularly pathetic. After the Dervishers 
had in vain tried to compel five children to 
become Mahommedans, and these had de- 
clared that they never would deny Jesus the 
Son of God, the Messiah of Israel, they were 
before the eyes of their parents cut to pieces, 
the father and the mother encouraging them 
to remain stedfast in their faith. Then 
the mother and the father were also killed 
because they would not repeat the formula: 
“There is but one God and Mohammed is his 
prophet.” Indeed,if modern missions have 
their miracles they also have yet their mar- 
tyrs. 

In recent months but little has been 
heard of the Jewish Christian movement at 
Kishneff, headed by the learned lawyer, Ra. 
binowitz, of which so much was said two or 
three years ago. The movement still con- 
tinues, and Rabinowitz still adheres to his 
original plan of organizing a National 
Christian Church for Israel, in which such 
characteristics of Judaism as circumcision, 
observance of the seventh day, and the like, 
are to be retained. For this reason the 
Christian missionaries there do uot co-op- 
erate with him—especially not the leading 
one, Faltin; but they do notoppose him. A 
serious difficulty has been encountered in 
the refusal of the Russian Government to 
grant the Christian Jewish adherents the 
right of organization and of making propa- 
ganda. The hall in which Rabinowitz 
preaches is always crowded, and the move- 
ment numbers its friends by the thousands 
among the Jews of Southeastern Europe. 


> 





SECRETARY SMITH writes us as follows: 


News of great importance has just been re- 
ceived from the Rev. F. E. Rand and Miss J. E. 
Fletcher, missionaries of the American Board 
in Ponape, Caroline Islands, and also from 
Capt. H. C. Taylor. commanding the Urited 
States steamship “ Alliance,” who has recently 
visited Ponape, counseled with the mission- 
aries, carried them to Kusaic and returned to 
Nagasaki, Japan. The narrative of events 
given in these letters covers the period between 
August 20th, the arrival of the * Morning Star” 
at Ponape. and November 6th, the @ate at waich 
our missionaries arrived at Kusaie. During 
this interval events have moved very rapidly 
at Ponape. The rebellion, which broke out on 
the part ot one of the native tribes last June 
has continued until the Spanish authorities 
have gathered an armv of a thousand soldiers 
from Manila and have concentrated their 
efforts upon the extermination of the rebellious 
tribe. In doing this they have burned to the 
ground all the houses belonging to our mission 
station at Oua, contrary to a distinct promise 
made by the Spanish Governor to Mr. Rand, 
and thus have completely broken up the mis- 
sionary work on the Island. For this loss no 
apology has been made, no otber residen*es 
have been offered toour missionaries in lieu of 
those destroyed, and no offer of compensation 
has been made. On the other hand, the Gov- 
ernor banished our missionaries to a distant 
part of the Island, and then forbade them to 
Leld any meetings with the natives, thus at 
once closing every church and every school, 
and finally threatened them with penalties if 
they disobeyed any one of his orders, and iim- 
ited their liberty of residence on the Island to 
a point within the limits of hisowncamp. It 
was at this stage of affairs that the United 
States steamship “Alliance,” Captain Tay- 
lor commanding. arrived on the scene, 
and after frequent interviews between 
Captain Taylor and the Governor, and also 
between the captain and our missionaries, 
it was decided to be wise that our missionaries 
should withdraw to Kusaie for the present. It 
is distinctly understood that they waive no 
rights and yield no claim by this temporary 
withdrawal, and they are at Kusaie awaiting 
action on the part of our Government which 
will open Ponape again to their missionary 
work and restore to them their homes and 
school-buildings. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 25th. 


ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF 
BAAL.—I KINGs XVIII, 25-39. 





NoTeEs.—** The prophets of Baal.’’—Baal 
was the supreme male divinity of the Phe- 
nicians and Canaanites, just as Ashtoreth 
was the supreme female deity. This word, 
having the meaning of despotic master, 
probably became Bel, the God of the Baby- 
lonians. The worship of Baal was conducted 
on lofty hights with burnt incense, victims, 
human sacrifices, and the frantic dance of 
the officiating priests about the altars. The 
symbol of Baal undoubtedly differed in 
different localities. As the producer he be- 
came the symbol of the sun. His com- 
pounds and characters are many. Bat 
wherever found his worship invariably 
brought out the most vicious traits. In 
proportion as the Canaanite idolatry fasci- 


accursed by God through their heroic lead - 
ers.——‘“' For ye are many.”’—Four hun- 
dred and fifty prophets of Baal. “And 
they leaped about the ultar.”—Rather 
limped; used ungainly and frenzied pos- 
tures, supplicated their recreant God with 
ghastly contortions.———‘' Cut themselves 
after their manner with knives and lan- 
cets.”,—Eastern religions are proverbially 
hot-blooded. The ghost dance of the Sioux 
is a very good illustrationin our midst of 
the madness of fanaticism. From the 
prophets of Baal, past the Corybantian 
priests of Cybele down to the dervishes of 
our day, who impale themselves with 
thongs and allow their finger-nails to 
grow through the palmsof their hands, self- 
mutilation seems to be a password to holi- 
ness.——‘' Come near unto me.’’—To see 
that there was no guile.———‘‘ Two meas 
ures of seed,””,—The one seah measure con- 
tained three gallons.———*‘ Four barrels 
with water.”’—Water jars such as you seein 
the pictures on the head of a girl. ** At 
the time of the offering of the evening obla- 
tion.””—At three o’clock P. Ma.———““ All the 
people.”—All Israel; the king, the court, 
representatives from allthe peoples, all but 
Jezebel. 

Instruction.—The contest on Mount Car- 
mel has been carried down the centuries,the 
difference being that of weapons and of tac- 
tics. The Saloonis one Baal. Its priests are 
drunkenness, murder, incest, arson, gam- 
bling,theft and vices by the score that follow 
in the train of this mighty master. It is 
one of the mysteries of human intelligence, 
which is only accountable for under the 
theory of a primeval moral catastrophe,that 
men in the aggregate adore that which 
openly destroys, be it Baal or rum, rather 
than that which saves, 

After all, the choice of allegiance is the 
test of educated sense, which is truer than 
that of the common kind. Every person of 
intelligence must propound this dual ques- 
tion: ‘‘What does my liege lord do for me? 
What can I do for him?” Service must be 
always proportioned to the worthiness of 
the object served. Moral fidelity can never 
be asked except for a supreme cause. The 
philosopher is supposed to be one who seeks 
the best motive for life until he finds it. 
The Christian is one who has found it and 
who follows it. 

The victory of one man over a nation is 
not an uncommon event in history. The 
Bible is full of such gigantic characters, 
and you will recall many such instances 
since the time of Christ. Such a character 
as that of Elijah, full of a mighty belief, 
willing to put it toa crucial test, and eager 
to abide by the results, is what the times 
demand. The power of such conviction 
consists not only in its victory at the his 
torical moment, but also in its reproducing 
itself in each successive generation of read 
ers. Do yon not suppose thatif Ahab knew 
that a hundred generations of children 
would have called him blessed if he had 
stood forth boldly on Elijah’s side, vanity 
would have prompted him to speedy de- 
struction of his idols, if not the conscious- 
ness of almost infinite spiritual power? Who 
knows but that some decision in our life 
may be carried down to ages for warning or 
inspiration, perhaps not in books but in 
the silent tradition of underground life. 
The value of a moral decision and of an in- 


sistent stand for right cannot be over- 
estimated. 

We believe that gyrations, contortions 
and lacerations do pot count for much in 
the life of the Christian. Even our Metbod- 
ist brethren have found out that the best 
shouter is by no means the best Christian. 
We need self-control in our worship as well 
as in our homes’ This does not exclude 
enthusissm. Order and decorum are in- 
cluded in our modern definition of rever- 
ence. Tbhetime is past when Christ is to 
be - ere clapped or howled into a con- 
vert. 

The methods by which men are tnrned to 
a hign life is not an occult one. There are 
no oracles to consult, whose mysteries are 
never penetrated. The world once loved 
mysticism, now 1t loves openness. ‘Come 
near unto Me,” were words not only 
freighted with significance in the prophet’s 
day, but were full of meaning as they fell 
from Christ’s lips. Nearness means a com- 
plete understan:ling of the Master. Chris- 
tianity is the most simple religion is the 
world when taken in its essence; the most 
yore when viewed in its infinite wis- 

om. 

Many a scoffer scores an apparent victory 
over his sincere opponent because no mira- 
cle can be conjured to expound the Chris- 
tian’s position. The miracle is no longer 
needed, and it is exceedingly doubtful if a 

single one has happeued since the days of 
the last Apostle. hey are unnecessary, 
and God never wastes his power. As soon 
as Christianity was on its feet, its existence 
was proof enough of its virility; its prog- 
ress, of its divine power. You can point 
the man who still demands the miracle to 
the civilized test, that man is not in accord 
with atheism or pantheism or any other 
ism but Christianity. Christianity has be- 
come the standard weight; this is all the 
miracle we need to confirm our law and 














pated the impressionable Jews, it became 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ANDERSON. THomas, Downer’s Grove, III., 
called to Pueblo, Cal. 
CHITTENDEN, G. A., Elkhart, accept call to 
Columbus, Ind. 
CLATWORTHY, Wus., Piqua, O., accepts call 
to Aurora, Ind. 
COLSTON, W. J., Baltimore, Md., resigns. 
DEQLTSY. C. W., Midland, called to Saline. 

ch. 


EVANS, T. M., Brush Valley, Penn., resigns. 

GARTON, J. V., Meriden, Conn., called to Cam- 

bridge, Mass. 

GOODWIN, E. C., North Stratford, called to 
Chester, N. H. 

MAGEESS, W. W.., Fells, acceptscall to Wales 
Mags 

HUSTED. E. W., New London,Conn., accepts 
call to Meriden, Mass. 

JOHNSON, Epwarp A., Binghamton, N. Y.-. 
accepts call to Pniladelphia, Penn. 

McLAURIN, A. B., Colgate University, accepts 
call to Unadilla, N. Y. 

MITCHELL, H. R., North Uxbridge, accepts 
call to Dover, Mass. 

PEDDIE, Joan, Philadelphia. Penn., died Jan. 
5th, aged 50. 

RATT, Henry, Cohansey, N. J., accepts call 
to Tacony, Penn. 

WEAVER, S. I., Bozrahville, accepts call to 
Lyme, Conn. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ABLETT. Joun C., Big Rock, Ill., accepts call 
1o Alton. la. 

BATTEY, GeorGe J., Canova, S. D., accepts 
call to Cortland and Pickrell: Neb. 

BIXBY, SoLtomon, Holland, accepts call to 
Hawley, Mass. 

CHASE. James B., Hull, accepts call to Iowa 
Falls, [a 

COMSTOCK, DaAviL_Lo W., Rivington, accepts 
cali to Burwell, Neb. 

DALTON, MARTIN L., Camden, called to Sala- 
manca, N. Y. 

DICKEY, FRED ry Oberlin College, accepts 
call to Henry, § 

DINSMORE, CHARLES A., Whitneyville, ac- 
cepts call to Willimantic, Conn. 

DOTY, M., U. B.ch., accepts call to Revillo, 
South Dakota. 

DRISKO, Raymonpn C., Derby, Vt., 
to Derry, N. 

GROVER, Nanum W.. St. Johnsbury Center. 
Vt., accepts call to Center Ossipee, N, H 
HAND, LAROY S5S., Belknap and Eddyville, ac- 

cepts cali to Sioux Rapids, Ia. 
HILL, CHARLES W., San José, accepts call to 
Berkeley, Cal. 
JONES, D.. Quav, New South Wales, accepts 
call to Hyde Park ch., Scranton, Penn. 
“ane. B., Scudder, accepts call to Gilead, 
Me. 
MURPHY, WIt.rAM, Middleton, accepts call 
to Woburn, Mass. 
OTIS, CLARK C., Norwich, N. Y., accepts call 
to First ch., Springfield, Ill 
PARTRIDGE. Lewis C., Atlanta, Ga., accepts 
cali to Gate City. Ala. 
PHELPS, LAWRENCE, Garduer, accepts call to 
First ch.. Chelsea, Mass. 
REDGRAVE, Casati A., Rodman, accepts 
call to Madrid, N. Y. 
SCUDDER, WrtitaM H.. San Francisco, Cal., 
accepts cali to Plymouth, Mass. 
SHEUYE, James W.. Olney. accepts call to 
Pres. ch., Shawneetown, III. 
SMITH, Frank H.. New York, N. Y., called to 
Cambridge, Mass. 
STAPLES Joan C., New Bedford, accepts call 
to Harwich. Mass. 
STEARNS, GeorGeE W., Acton, Mass, resigns. 
STEVENS, JULIUS, Canton, accepts call to 
Fauikton, 8. D. 
TAGGART, CHarRtues E., Red Cloud, Neb.. 
calied to Rocktord, Ia 
WHITELAW, JaMes D., Kinnickinnic, Wis. 
accepts call to Jamestown, N. D. 
WOOD, CHARLEs F., San Francisco, accepts 
call to Tulare, Cal. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BOOTH, Henry M., Englewood, N. J., resigns. 
BROWNVILLE. Joan W.. Colebrook, accepts 
call to New Boston, N. H. 
CORNWALL, GreoraGe, Amherst College. ac- 
cepts call to Pound Ridge, N. Y. 
DRAPER, ALLEN S., Batavia, accepts cali to 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
HALLOCK, A. W., Hankins, accepts call to 
Hudson, N. 
HEWITT, J. D., ‘Wichita, called to Arkansas 
City, Kans. 
KELLY, J.C., Spruce Creek, accepts call to 
Williamsburg, Penn. 
MALONE, J.S., Newark, Del., called to Mid- 
dieborough, Ky. 
McCLINTOCK. Jonn, D.-.D.. 
Penn., died Jan. 9th, aged 83. 
MINTON, H.C.. San José, accepts call to San 
Francisco, Cal. 
RANKIN, A. T., Kingston, Ind., resigns. 
RUGH, Joun, Oneida, [Il., resigns. 
SALISBURY, Joun H., Trenton, N. J., died 
Jan. 10th, aged 59. 
SEELYE, J. W., Olney, accepts call to Shaw- 
neetown, Lil. 
WARRENDER, 8. R.. Toronto, Canada, ac- 
cepts call to Otego, N. Te 
WILLIAMS, R. G., Alexis, [l., called to Coch- 
ranton, Penn. 
WRIGHT. W. B.. New Britain, Conn., called 
to Buffalo, N. Y. 


accepts call 


Carmichaels, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


CASSETT, F. B., Prot. Epis., Waterville, N. Y.. 
accepts call to Winter Park, Fla. 


HODGES, D. M., Univ., Harlem, N. Y., called 
to pegatha, "Mass. 

HUEY, 8. G., United Pres., Allegeeny Theo. 
Sem.. called to Rock Prairie, 

JONES, WILLIAM, Meth. Epis., Syracuse, N. Y.. 
diet Jan. 9th, aged 65. 

KINNEY, CHARLES W., Reformed, Westerle, 
accepts call to Shok an. N. Y. 

LAKE, J. W,, Luth., Glen Gardner, N. J., ac- 
cepts call to Ghent, N. Y. 

LORENZ, La 8 am Le Mars, accepts call to 
Holstein, 

MANZ, rely A Luth., Newburgh, accepts call 
to Syracuse, N.  - 

WELLBORN, CHARLEs B., Cumb. Pres., Dyers- 
burg, Tenn. accepts call to the Jefferson 
Avenue Evansville, Ind. 

WHITE, J. C., United 3 Chicago, T))., ac- 





our Gospel. 


cepts call to De Witt, Ia. 
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Literature. 


( The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


A NOTABLE NOVEL.* 


Now and then it is a luxury to read a 
novel. Leisure and the propitious mood 
have much to do with the enjoyment; 
but there must be in the fiction itself 
the genius of attraction. We have just 
finished what at first appeared an insur- 
mountably difficult task, the perusal of a 
romance covering nearly a_ thousand 
large pages. Two heavy volumes with 
the unmistakable air about them of the 
slow, painstaking Teutonic mind. In the 
days of interminable stories about shep- 
herds and itinerant lovers and exiled 
kings in disguise one did not mind spend- 
ing a year or so reading a book, for what 
was one’s time worth? We do not at 
present set so much store by sentimental 
histories; still, when we open a stiff 
board box and find within two solid look- 
ing tomes entitled The Lost Manuscript, 
a Novel, by Gustav Freytag, we are 
tempted to look a little farther, especially 
when we note that the translation is from 
the sixteenth German edition. The first 
definite hope in convection with the 
thought of reading such a work is that 
we shall find here a novel free from the 
taint of illicit love. Surely, we refiect, 
there can be one popular story of European 
life in which men’s wives are not loved 
by other lords than their husbands. This 
hope is strengthened by the recollection 
that German novelists, generally speak- 
ing, are not apt to consider unholy pas- 
sion as the most interesting thing in life. 
So we set in to read. 

To begin with, The Lost Manuscript is 
a strikingly original piece of fiction. 
Fall of stiffaess and conventionality it is, 
nevertheless, brimming with naturalness 
and grace. From the first page to the 
last a load of social theory—a heavy bur- 
den of philosophy that causes the story to 
bump along like a great iron-shod wain— 
is glorified in some d+ ft way by a tender- 
ness of feeling and a delicacy of insight 
that are as rare as they are touching. 
Here is the old style of book conv: rsation 
woerein men and women talk in long 
sentences and deliver to one another 
pages of ponderous oratory. We miss the 
flippant lightness and studied humor of 
the contemporary novel. The book sets 
itself back a century inthis regard. 

Gustav Freytag is not, however, a nov- 
elist of the past. His romance is a flower 
of the ultra-modern school of thought. 
In it he refines the theory of evolution to 
suit it to his notion of moral growth, and 
builds up a sort of transmigration theorem 
which in the demonstration accounts for 
all that is interesting in art, literature, 
history, philosophy, life. Heredity fur- 
nishes us with the explanation of virtue, 
vice, heroism, genius, in his view, and 
we living men and women are now forg- 
ing the chains and wearing the garlands 
for future generations. 

Asastory The Lost Manuscript is not 
particularly striking. Toe first volume 
lays the foundation, the second is the 
novel in which the inevitable illicit love 
bubbles fp like water green with miasm, 
and comes near wrecking the beautiful 
life of as sweet a wife as ever romancer 
portrayed. The dramatic movements 
and situations are not projected by the 
ordinary machinery of fiction; they are 
felt through the medium of sight and 
touch, as it were. Some of the characters 
are boldly and firmly impressed upon the 
reader’s imagination, and yet at the end 
of the story it would be hard to say how 
the impressions came. The subtile effect 
of suggestion arising out of conditions in 
human intercourse were never used to 
better purpose. Ilse, the heroine, is a 
creation of almost faultless proportions ; 
but it cannot be said that she is a woman 
who by her conversation impresses the 
reader, or whose character is me:sured 
by any recognized exponent. We feel 
her beauty, her goodness, h r extraordi- 








* THe LOST MANUScRIPT. A Novel. By GUSTAV 
FREYTAG. In two volumes, Chicago: The Upen 
Court Publishing Co. 





nary courage and stedfastness come to 
us through an atmosphere of almost 
childish simplicity and trustfulness. The 
king and the hereditary prince are depicted 
by the same negutive strokes, one a moral 
wreck, the other a cramped and restrained 
germ of a brave and honorable man. In 
the case of the professor who wrecks his 
life on trying to find the lost manuscript, 
the result is not satisfactory ; we do not 
get into his life; he is a huge lay figure 
used as a foil. 

What we do not like in the story is that 
the main interest is made to turn on the 
fact that the king falls desperately in 
love with Ilse, the Professor’s wife, and 
attempts to destroy her beautiful life. 
To this is to be added the singular fea- 
ture of such a situation—the hereditary 
prince also falls in love with Ilse; but he 
tries to save her from his demented 
father, at the same time hiding his own 
passion. Gustav Freytag does not, like 
Tolstoi and Flaubert, permit his de- 
bauchee to have his way. He foils him 
and humiliates him; and, at the same 
time, preserves Ilse pure as snow and 
sweet as a violet for her husband, who 
returns from his mad chase after the 
lost manuscript to see what a jewel his 
wife is. This is so different from the 
manner of the realists that one feels how 
the way might be cleared to the proper 
presentation of life in the novel, without 
dragging virtue through temptation to 
ruin, and without leaving the deadly 
poison of pessimism in the reader’s m nd. 

Coming now to speak of the motif 
uppermost in The Lost Manuscript, it is 
plain that the author was more in love 
with his peculiar theory of moral evolu- 
tion than with the construction of his 
drama. He sees in man a continuous 
animal, one generation passing into the 
next, bearing with it a burden of old 
blessings and curses to be carried forward 
and added to the new, each soul reaching 
back to the beginning and forward tothe 
end. It is pounding on this theory that 
adds a heavy tediousness, which comes 
vear clogging the reade:’s way and 
overcoming his interest. Nevertheless 
the power of the book is persistent and 
irresistible. When the reading is ended 
and love and virtue are triumphant, as 
love and virtue so seldom are in current 
novels, we feel that, let Freytag’s philoso- 
phy be what it may, the story has been 
well worth the lubor of perusing it; we 
put aside the two great volumes witha 
sense of satisfaction, regretting only that 
such arich and loving nature as Ilse’s 
should have been made to feel the evil of 
a depraved man’s lawless influence, no 
matter how little it really affected her. 

Tosum up our impressions of this truly 
extraordinary romance, we have but 
space to say that while its artis strangely 
defective, its construction incongruous, 
and its theory fanciful to a degree, there 
is below its surface the magnetic power 
of creative genius that gives something 
like greatness of effect. The breadth and 
depth of its current are remarkable, as if 
the force impelling it were from a mas- 
ter source. In a word, it is neither art 
nor life that we have here; but in a large 
sense it is both, tho strangely limited and 
wonderfully blended. 


2 


TWO BOOKS ON THE GREEK 
VERB.* 


THE fifteen years which bave passed since 
any additions or changes have been made 
to Professor Goodwin’s well-known work 
have been very productive in the study of 
Greek verbal syntax. Not to mention a 
vast number of minor articles in journals, 
monographs and studies op the usage of 
particular authors, there have appeared in 
these the larger works of Professor Del- 
briick on the comparative philological side, 
and the collected articles published under 
the supervision of Professor Schanz on the 
historical side. Professor Gildersleeve, in 
his contributions to the American Journal 
of Philology, has also aided greatly by hie 








*SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE 
GREEK VERB. By WILLIAM WATSON GooODWIN, Eli- 
ot Professor of Greek in Harvard University. Re- 
written and Enlarged. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1890. THE 
IRREGULAR VERBs OF ATTIC PROSE, THEIR FORMS, 
PROMINENT MEANINGS AND IMPORTANT COM- 
POUNDS. TOGETHER WITH LISTS OF RELATED 
WORDS AND ENGUISR DERIVATIV¥S. By ADDISON 
Hoevs, Professor of Greek in the University of Mis- 
sissippi, Same publisher, 











keen observations on many points of Attic 
usage. 

The general plan and arrangement of Pro- 
fessor Goodwin’s work are not changed. It 
has been much enlarged both in size and in 
form. Tbe first chapter is devoted to a gen- 
eral view of the moods, and is followed by a 
chapter of some sixty pages on the uses of 
the different tenses. Concerning most of 
the points treated here, scholars are in sub- 
stantial agreement. Chapter III is given 
up to a discussion of the uses of dv and «é. 
This is a very difficult point, and not yet 
eleared up, inspite of the studies of Monro 
and Gildersleeve, tho these bave helped us 
to differentiate certain uses of the two par- 
ticles. 

Chapter IV deals with the uses of the 
moods. It covers some two hundred pages, 
and it is here that the greatest increase in 
the material of the new edition has been 
made. This increase is due not only to the 
larger number of examples given, but to 
the more exact and fuller treatment of the 
problems involved. A very good illustra- 
tion of this difference and of the advauce 
in the knowledge of the subject,is furnished 
in the discussion of ‘‘final’’ clauses of pur- 
pose. Inthe previous edition little distinc - 
tion was made between the particles iva, cc, 
érac, dopa, In the present edition these are 
carefully discussed in the light of the inves- 
tigations of Dr. Weber. From these it ap- 
pears that in the best Attic prose, iva 
is almost the only particle used to denote 
purpose, and that the use of dc in this mean- 
ing is a marked peculiarity of Xenophon. 
In regard to the mood uged in such clauses, 
both subj 1nctive and optative are found in 
dependence upon past tenses, and sta- 
tistics prove nothing as to any diff-r- 
ence in meaning. Professor Goodwin 
explains this use of the optative in 
such clauses as due to the principle of indi- 
rect statement, and that where the sub- 
junctive is retained “it makes the language 
more vivid by introducing more nearly the 
original form of thought of the person 
whose purpose is stated.” This rule will 
explain many cases, but in others there 
seems to be a different idea lying at the 
base of the construction with the subjunc- 
tive; that the motive for the action may be 
exoressed as enduring into the present, or 
as lasting longer than the action itself. Ino 
the treatment of conditional sentences, 
Professor Goodwin is on ground which he 
has made peculiarly his own. In spite of 
the criticism wbich his terms “‘ more vivid”’ 
and “less vivid’? have received, they are 
likely to hold their ground as convenient 
descriptions. Apparently nothing hetter 
has been suggested to mark just that dif- 
ference between subjunctive and optative 
which arises from the idea of conscious 
power to perform an action contained in the 
former. The rules governing the substitu- 
tion of the future indicative for the sub- 
junctive are also stated more clearly than 
before. There remain nearly one hundred 
pages devoted to the infinitive and the par- 
ticiple, and to these is alded an appendix 
coutaining some statistical] tables of great 
value aod four brief essays on the subjuuc- 
tive and optative, ard on some peculiar 
constructions. The purely theoretical mat- 
ter has been very wisely reserved for this 
part of the book. The treatment of sub- 
junctive and optative here is disappointing. 
Che author assumes that the future idea of 
the subjunctive is more primitive than that 
of the will, because simpler, and bases an 
argument upon this. This and other points 
can only be definitely settled when the pri- 
ority of certain forms shall have been fixed. 
Reasoning along lines of probability in the 
development of any given construction is 
uncertain. With a minute difference in the 
starting-point the resuit may be entirely 
different. 

The work, as pow enlarged, contains 
nearly five thousand examples, and is by 
far the best descriptive work on Greek ver- 
bal syntax which we have. To read it care- 
fully is to make a study of the expression 
of thought in all its forms in the language, 
which has never been equaled in the power 
to follow allits niceties. A few poiuts no- 
ticed in reading may be given. 

Under §89 the distinction between the 
present imperative ard the aorist subjunc- 
tive in prohibitory clauses is clearly defined 
and illustrated. Neither here, however, nor 
in §250 ff. is notice taken of the difference 
between the same tenses of the imperative 
in positive commands, This difference ap- 
pears in two passages of the Odyssey. In 
took eleven, verse 370, Alkinoos says to 
Odysseus 4/’ dye ot xatadegov, Here he is 
asking him about a subject not yet men- 
tioned. A few verses below he says: ‘‘Itis not 
yet time to go to sleep,” ri dé wor Aéye Véoxeda 
épya “go on telling.” Another good exam- 
ple of the use, mentioned in $156 is Lysiag 








xii, 41, where the mood of the verb in the de- 
pendent clause makes the tense of the main 
verb perfectly clear. §253 ff. The theory of 
implied condition seems to be carried rather 
too far. There is a use of this ‘‘potential’’ op- 
tative sometimes called the mood of *‘ mod- 
est assertion.’’ This is different from an 
optative with any conditional force, and has 
eyuivalents in German and English. Some 
Of the examples under §236 can be better in- 
terpreted in this way. The construction of 
§333 is not confined to Attic Greek. See 
Theocritus xi, 55; vii, 87; $742. The state- 
ment ‘* Homeric iduevarc—Attic ideiv”’ should 
be limited to the meaning. The forms are 
of different origin. §817. Add ~éAdw to the 
verbs which take this construction §914 5. 
Assch. Ag. 593, cited, is not necessarily an 
exception to the rule. See Sidgwick’s note 
to the passage. Or. Clytemnestra may 
speak sarcastically, repeating the language 
of others. 

Profeseor Hogue bas made a contribution 
to our appliances for studying the Greek 
verb, which contains a number of good 
things. It is very convenient to have the 
various compounds arranged under the 
simple word, and their meanings noted. 
Tois has been very well done, and the stu 
dent may be saved much labor in this direc- 
tion. The difference in the meanings of 
the voices has also received proper atten- 
tion. The great trouble with the book is 
that it contains too much—not too much 
about irregular verbs, but too much about 
other things. For instance, one is surprised 
to find in the index of a work on Greek 
verbal forms, the heading “‘ Abraham Lin- 
coln, p. 116 B.”” Turvieg to the page one 
finds that the autbor has been treating the 
verb xa¥élouac, He has explained the forms 
and given some examples, and has passed 
on to 7d édoc, **a seat.’’ Under this he gives 
*ABpadu AiyKoAv 6 rpdedpoc, Another exam- 
ple of this discursiveness may be seen on 
page 179. Under the verb owe, by an im- 
probable etymology, caua is cited, and some 
of its compounds, and turther cn the iu flec- 
tion of the adjectives cdoc and oc is given. 
If all, or nearly all, of this matter not ger- 
mane to the subject had been omitted the 
book would be reduced to about one-half 
its present size. Then more students could 
afford to buy it, and teachers would not 
hesitate to require them to have it. As it 
is, its usefulness will be much less than it 
might be, 





Philosophy and Theology. (Scribver & 
Welford, New York. $3.75) This volume 
is the first in the new and promising series 
of Edinburgh Uaiversity Gifford L+ctures. 
Chey are by James Hautcnison Srerling, 
LL.D... and are published at the request of 
the Senutus Academicus of the University 
of Edinburgh under the conditions of the 
Gifford bequest. Beginning with a general 
statement of what natural theology is the 
lectures pass to a survey of what philosophy 
and the Fathers have to say on the subject, 
and in the twelfth lecture begins on Hume’s 
skepticism and the Kantian line of proof. 
Frem the seventeenth to the last, or twen 
tieth, the lectures are occupied with a close 
and destructive examination of various 
parts and phases of the Darwinian theory. 
The lectures are both competent and ade- 
quate and will be found, both in the earlier 
numbers on the attitude of philesophy to 
religion and the later numbers on evolu- 
tion, most suggestive. God Incarnate. 
By the R'got Rev. Hollingworth Tully 
Kingdon, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of Fred- 
ericton, New Brunswick, Canada, (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. $1.75.) This volume 
contains the seven lectures which form 
‘“* lhe Bishop Paddock” course for 1890. 
They are on “‘ The Creator,” ‘‘The Crea- 
ture,” ‘“‘ The [ncarnation,” ** Pertection of 
Sympathy,” ‘“ The Atonement,” “‘ The Sac- 
rameots” and “ The Gift of the Holy Spirit.’ 
The New Apologetic; or, the 
Down Grade in Criticism, Theology 
and Science. By Robert Watte, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor in the Assembly’s Col- 
lege, Belfast. (Scribner & Welford, New 
York. $225.) This volume contains a 
number of essays and papers published by 
tbe author at different times, but all on 
some phase or relation of theology to 
modern criticism, philosophy or science. 
Dr. Watts is as determined as heis able, 
and richly worth study, especially by stu- 
dents inclined to radical opinions. He 
stands by the Old Theology and the Scotch 
Philosophy. He is no better pleased with 
Professors Le Conte and Drummond than 
with Bruce and Bushnell. In Chapter 
XIII he criticises the Confessional Revision 
proposed by the American Presbyterians, 
Itis astrong polemic before which sopbis- 
try, rashness and assumption have but 
small chance, The character of the book 
and the position taken are in aline with 
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the ‘‘ Newer Criticism and the Analogy of 
the Faith,’ by the same author. An- 
other thoroughly prepared volume is L£vi- 
dence of a Future Life from Reason and 
Revelation, by Luther A. Fox, Professor of 
Philosophy in Roanoke College. (Lutheran 
Publication Society, Philadelphia. $1 50.) 
The merit of this book lies in its all-around 
thoroughness and fair consideration of 
every phase of the subject. Eter- 
nal Life. As the sub-title indicates this 
is a volume of “Notes of Expository 
Sermons on the Epistles of St. John,” 
preached at Stamford Hill Congrega- 
tional Church (Kagland) 1889-’90, by the Rev. 
J. M. Gibbon, Pastor. (Richard D. Dick- 
inson, London, 89 Farringdon Sr.) These 
sermons labor, of course, under the disad- 
vantage of not being fully finished or writ 
ten out. We find them, however, very rich 
picking. They are exceptionally suggestive 
and indicate a superior mind, fresh, bold, 
and with fine powers of expression — 
Scriptural Outlines by Books and Themes. 
By William G. Carr. (Fleming H. Revell, 
New York. 75 cents.) The title of this 
volume intimates all that need be said as 
to it except possibly to call attention to 
the fact that it is in two parts, of which the 
first is outlines of the different books which 
compose the Bible seriatim, and the sec- 
ond a series of suggestive Bible readings 
on special topics. The Apocalypse is rightly 
named the “* Revelation” at the head of the 
chapter, but in the headings of the follow 
ing pages it is named “ Revelations.’’-—-— 
Old Testament Studies: An Outline of Old 
Testament Theology. By R. V. Foster, 
Professor in the Cumberiand University 
Taeological Seminary, Lebanon, Tenn. 
(Fleming H. Revell, New York. $1.50.) The 
general position of this volume is that of a 
liberal and intelligent conservatism, The 
subject is handled in a systematic and pro- 
gressive w:y—with good sense and com- 
petent learning. The volume is a valuable 
and useful introduction to the stndy of Old 
Testament history.- Indications of the 
First Book of Moses Called Genesis. By 
Edward B. Latch. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co, Philadelphia. $1.50.) The basis of his 
book lies ia two previous volumes by the 
same author “‘ A Review of the Holy Bible”’ 
and * [Indications of the Book of Job.”’ It 
contains ap elaborate chronology trans- 
ferred from the “Indications” and pur- 
ports to set forth a numerical system which 
is used throughout the Scriptures, and 
which will enable us to classify and arrange 
history from the creation down. The au- 
thor’s theory of the Messiah as the Seed of 
Abrabam is, to say the least, peculiar to 
himself.— The World Lighted: A Study 
of the Apocalypse By Charles Edward 
Smith. (Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 75 
cents) Mr. Smith presents his theory of 
the Apocalypse with so much modesty and 
with so much good sense that he cannot fail 
to win a reading. He presses against the 
current theories of interpretation, partica- 
larly the pre-millenoial theory, the con- 
sideration that they break down on the 
facts. He proposes to unlock the book by 
assuming as its fundamental idea The Prog- 
ress of Truth in Enlightening and Saving 
Manhood, and with this clew in hand he 
presents the interesting and brief study of 
the Apocalypse before us. It is at leasta 
noble and inspiring view of the world’s 
history whicn is given in the book. 

















Insptration and the Bible: An Inquiry. 
By Robert F. Horton, M.A., Late Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. (&. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $1.25) This volume is 
published from the second edition of a brief, 
straightforward and thoroughly reverent 
study of inspiration which in the first edi- 
tion won hearty commendations from the 
Sunday-School Chronicle, the Christian 
Leader,and such scholars as Canon Cheyne. 
It is written in a fresh, suggestive and 
stimulating style, and is probably as good 
a book as can be recommended to weak 
brethren who are perplexed with the results 
of modern criticism.— The Minor Proph- 
ets. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.RS., 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster 
and Chaplain to the Queen. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph, New York. $1.00.) Under an ar- 
rangement with the English publishers the 
Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph issue a series of 
volumes entitled ‘‘ Men of the Bible” to 
which this treatise belongs. It is brief and 
popular in style, dealing with accepted 
facts and conclusions rather than with 
fine criticism or speculative discussion, 
and is eminently a good book for gen- 
eral use. Moses and the Propheis. 
Their unshaken Testimony as against the 
* Higher Criticism”’ Based on Natural- 
ism, By the Rey. Gavin Carlyle, M A. 
(Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C.) Thijs modest volume contains a se- 
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in connection with the Glasgow Working- 
men’s and West of Scotland Sabbath Pro- 
tective Association, in August last. At the 
close of the course their publication was 
moved by as high and competent an author- 
ity as Dr. Kerr. So far as we have exam- 
ined them, we agree with his expressed 
opinion that such a plain, outspoken and 
effective defense of evangelical Christianity 
cannot fail to be useful among the people 
to whose religious needs and difficulties 
they seem well adapted. The Wider 
Hope. Essays and Strictures on the Doc- 
trine and Literature of Future Punish- 
ment, by numerous writers, lay and cleri- 
cal, (E. P. Datton & Co., New York. $1 25 ) 
This collection, made by the veteran James 
Hogzy, is not all on one side of the question 
by any means. It opens with the reprint of 
De Quincey’s famous paper ‘‘On the Sup- 
posed Scriptural Expression for Eternity,” 
first published in 1852. Mr. Hogg relates in 
a brief preface how it came to be written 
and publisbed. The other selections are 
Archdeacon Farrar’s paper, and the 
Essays and Strictures drawn out by it and 
published in The Contemporary. The book 
contains, also, a Bibliographical Appendix 
of eschatological literature, which must 
prove extremely helpful to students, pres- 
ent and future. Christian Types of 
Hervism: A Study of the Heroic Spirit 
under Christianity. By John Coleman 
Adams, D.D. (Universalist Publishing 
House, Boston. $125.) There is a good 
rivog in this book. If Christianity is 
to bz tried by its fruits in life and char- 
acter, this volume is areply to every doubt 
that has been raised against it. The au- 
thor distributes his examples iato seven 
chapters — The Martyrs, The Apologisis, 
The Hermits and the Monks, fhe Prelates 
aud the Knights, The Reformers, The Mis- 
sionaries, The Philanthropists, The States- 
mea—and weaves them allinto a crown of 
glory and of testimony. Deacon Her- 
bert’s Bible-Class. (George H. Ellis, Bos- 
ton. $100.) This is not at allin the style 
of ordinary Sunday school lierature. It 
was written for and printed in the Chris- 
tian Inquirer many years ago, by the late 
James Freeman Clarke. From its columns 
these papers have been collected and pub- 
lished in a handy little volume, which bears 
on every page the marks of James Freeman 
Clarke’s pen and mind. Wesee him writ- 
ing in this booklet in practical rather than 
speculative relations. We cannot always 
accept his theology of course, but there are 
men who, with a poor theology, can teach 
more truth and better truth than other 
men with a sound theology. This little 
book renews the conviction we have always 
had that James Freeman Clarke was one of 
them. The World and the Man. By 
Hugh Miller Thompson, Bishop of Missis- 
sissipp1. (Thomas Whittaker, Bible House. 
$1.25.) This is the third series of Baldwin 
lectures and contains the seven lectures 
for the sear 1890. The Bishop of Mississippi, 
writes in a very unconventional style for a 
bishop, as any one may see by a glance at 
the preface to these lectures where he 
writes that: 

* His Lord’s mission appears to have been to 
teach and help mento make their souls worth 
saving. He does not think the Gospel a con- 
trivance for dodging Hell! 

** He is very sure that if a man deserves Hell, 
Heil is the best place for him; and, in any case 
he will gothere by the merciful ordering of 
a merciful God! And all the world will return 
thanks!” 














The lectures are ah attempt to apply the 
Sermon as the Mount tothe acute problems 
of sociology. For his text the lecturer takes 
the account of our Lord’s Temptation, 
drawing from it both a statement of the 
evils to whose cure he wishes to address his 
remarks, and of the remedy which is con- 
tained in Jesus Christ and Christianity. 
The lectures are bold and perturbative to 
the electrifying point. They are not par- 
ticularly novel except in the way they put 
an old truth and as coming from an Episco- 
pal bishop. Womanhood, By William 
Henry Black, D.D., President of Missouri 
Valley College. (Cumberland Pres. Pub. 
House, Nashville, Tenn. 75 cents.) The six 
lectures which compose this volume were 
delivered in the Lucas Avenue Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, during the 
author’s pastorate there. They give a high 
view of womanhood and of the fanction of 
woman in the home, the church and society. 
They are rather severe in tone, and possibly 
sometimes, indiscriminate in speaking of 
women whose life liesin the high circles 
of wealth and fashion. 

A Short Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. By George B. Stevens, Ph.D., 
D).D , Professor of New Testament criticism 
end interpretation in Yale University. 
(Tbe Student Publishing Co., Hartford, 
Gonna, $1.50.) This volume is pot & com- 








mentary in the technical or expansive sense 
of that word. It is designed as a text-book 
for class-room use and for private study, and 
is occupied far more exclusively with the 
main work of tracing the Apostle’s thought 
and the development of his argument than 
with the details of criticism. The commen- 
tary is constructed on a plan which, tho 
not wholly new, has gone out of fashion. 
but which for the purpose of such a text- 
book as this is designed to be has great 
merits. First, we have the general analy- 
sis and paraphrase of each chapter. This is 
followed by a running exposi'ion of the 
text as given in the Revised Version. This 
exposition is in general adapted both to 
students of the original and of the English 
Version; but the main object held stesdily 
in view is to introduce the student to the 
religious and theological teaching of the 
Apostle. Ponderous historical Introduc- 
tions ani Prolegomena are omitted: but the 
new and historic method of exposition is 
strictly adbered to. The examination of 
the work. verse by verse and chapter by 
chapter, bears out the promise of the plan, 
The exposition is not of the kind which 
‘“‘darkens counsel’’ or which gets lost 
in episodes. The main subject is held 
in the middle of the stream, and small 
chance left to the student to lose his 
way. In the exposition of difficult 
passages, as, for example, iii, 16: ‘‘He 
saith not, And to seeds, as of many,’’ the 
difficulty is reduced tothe lowest terms by 
a clear summing up on the proposed solu- 
tions. To exacting students, however, it 
may still occur to inquire how much con- 
cession to liberal theories of inspiration 
may be involved in the ingenious admission 
that the Apostle’s argument is undoubtedly 
Rabbinic in form. This is probably true; 
but the statement is also adroit and a good 
example of the expositor’s gracious style 
avd cautious liberalism. The merit of the 
book lies in the strong and luminous expo- 
sition of the Apostle’s religious and doc- 
trinal teaching. With our present lights this 
work could hardly beimproved Israel’s 
Apostasy and Studies from the Gospel of 
St John, Covering the International Sun 
day S‘hool Lessons for 1891. By George 
F. Pentecost, D.D. (A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. $1.25.) Dr. Pentecost’s “Bible 
Studies’ have made his name a familiar 
word in hundreds of homes, both in this 
country and in Great Britain. They have 
held their place in virtue of the authbor’s 
insight into the spiritual meaning of the 
Word, his deep probing of the human heart 
and knowledge how to bring tbe Word into 
connection with it. Tne power to do this 
is not given to many men, and as long as it 
is given to Dr. Pentecost his ‘** Bible Stud- 
ies’’ will continue te have a sure and large 
place in the confidence of the Church. The 
past success of the series has been such as 
to induce the Messrs. Barnes & Co. to con- 
tinue publishing tbem from year to year. 
—— Select Notes. A Commentary on the 
International Lessons for 1891. (Ward & 
Drummond, New York. $125.) Thisis the 
new volume for the coming year, edited by 
the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D D., and Mrs. M. 
A. Peloubet. It is designed to unite in one 
book the explanatory, illustrative, doc- 
trinal and practical commentary. It con- 
tains illustrations, maps, pictures, tables of 
chronology, a harmony of tbe life of Christ, 
suggestions to teachers, and library refer- 
ences. 
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The Commemorative Services of The 
First Church in Newton, Mass , on Occa- 
sion of the Two Hundred and Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary of its Foundation, 
Sunday and Monday, Oct.6th and 7th, 1889. 
(Pablished by the Society.) The two hupr- 
dredth anniversary of this venerable church 
fell on theclosing year of the War, and was 
delayed auother twenty-five years in strong 
and just expectation of peaceful and hap- 
pier times. The happier times have come, 
and with them the celebration whose me- 
morial is before us in a handsome octavo 
rich in good things. The church was 
founded in 1664, with John Eliot, Jr,son 
of the apostle Eliot, for pastor. In two 
hundred and twenty-five years it has had 
only nine ministers. Dr. Farber, the pastor 
emeritus, was settled in 1847. John Cotton, 
great-grandson of the famous John Cotton, 
of Boston, was the third pastor. It speaks 
volumes for the church that of its nine 
ministers six began and finished their work 
with it Dr. Furber has had no other set- 
tlement, but remains in the pastorate to 
which he was ordaiued in 1847. His histori- 
cal discourse is rich and racy. We extract: 
from it one passage for its portrait of a 
deacon of the olden time, Deacon Eiijah F. 
Woodward; 

*He wag twenty-nine years superintendent 
of the Sunday-school, He entered ths choir at 
the age of eleveg, and remained there forty- 





eight years. Half of this period he was the 
leader, with voice and viol, of thirty or forty 
singers and players, among whom were five of 
his own children. His amiability, calmness 
and wisdom kept the choir harmonious in feel- 
ing, as well as in song. He lived two miles 
from the meeting-house, and yet no one was 
more constant or more punctual than he in at- 
tendance upon all the meetings of the church 
and in the choir, both in the daytime and in the 
evening. Often he took a shoveiin his sleigh 
to make a path through snow-drifts. He was 
farmer, teacher, surveyor, town clerk and 
treasurer, and yet his duties to the church 
were never neglected. His horse had heard tbe 
doxology in Old Hundred sung so many times 
that he learned to recognize the singing of it as 
the closing exercise of an evening meeting, and 
when he hedrd it he backed out of the shed 
and walked up to the chapel-door, where he 
waited till his master came out. One Sabbath 
he saw in a high pew, back of the choir, some 
young men intent upon something other than 
the sermon. * He rose and turned toward them, 
and stood looking atthem. They weresomuch 
occupied that they did not see him. He stood 
so long that the attention of large numbers in 
the broad galleries on both sides of the meeting- 
house was drawn toward his singular attitude. 
At length the young men raised their heads, 
and seeing how many eyes were upon them, 
grew red in the face, ceased their game, and 
hustled away their cards.” 

In addition to Dr. Furber’s Historical Dis- 
course, the volume contains the proceediugs 
and addresses of the Sunday-school Anni- 
versary, the Historical Discourse, by the 
active pastor, the Rev. Theodore J. Holmes, 
with the addresses made at the commemor- 
ative service, and an appendix of interest- 
ing miscetlanies. 


Paoli, the Last of the Missionaries 
A Picture of the Overthrow of the Chris- 
tians in Japan in the Seventeenth Century. 
By W C. Kitchin. (Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
New York $100) This romance is pub- 
lished as ‘‘an historical picture. in which 
truth outweighs fiction.’”’ The author col- 
lected materia's for it during a residence 
of nearly three years at Nagasaki. He tells 
his readers that important portions of his 
narrative rest on hitherto unknown manu- 
scripts written by eye witnesses of the war 
of extermipati »» made on the Jesuit Chris- 
tiaos aud their ambitious leaders. The 
main features of the Japanese uprising are 
well known, and the author of the present 
story says correctly that the uprising had 
its root in the attempts of the Jesuits to 
introduce a foreign domination. The book 
is inscribed to tne ‘few earnest spirits 
among the Christian missionaries in 
Japan’? who long for one truly catholic, 
independent Church, in which all believers 
might unite. The book is well made, and 
iilumiaated with spirited illustrations by 
G. A. Traver and Henry Bouche The 
Promised King; or, The Story of the Chil- 
dren’s Suviour. By Aanie Butler. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Paiiladelphia. $1.00.) 
This handsome volume is one of ‘“ The 
Stepping Stones to Bible History.” It 
gives the history of our Lord in a 
simple aod progressive way, and in 
a style to interest young readers. The 
book is copiously illustrated with sketches 
from the Holy Land.———The Story of the 
Tunes is a volume for home reading, praise 
meetings, and lecturers on Sacred music, 
and illustrated with anecdotes by Hezekiah 
Butterworth, author of “The Story of the 
Hymns.” (American Tract Society, New 
York. 75 cents.) We had occasion in the 
issue of last week to call attention to a mis- 
statement by the same author of the facts 
as tothe tuae L2oni, to which the bymn 
** The God of Abrh’am praise,” 

is sung. We note in the present volume 
that the facts are given with substantial 
accuracy and that Hez2kiah Butterworth 
i. corrected by himself.— —Divine Rod 
and Staffin the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death is a volume of excellent tonsolatory 
thoughts for the Dying and Bereaved, by 
the Rev. J. M. Anspach, A.M, of Easton, 
Penn. (Fank & Wagnalis, New York. 
$1.00 ) Moral Muscle and how to use 
it: A Brotherly Chat with Young Men is 
a vigorous and attractive little book by 
Frederick A. Atkins, editor of ‘‘The Young 
Man ’’ and Secretary of the Auti-Gambling 
League (Lontion).. (t has an introduction 
from the Rev. Thain Davidsoa, D D., than 
whom no man living kaows the short way 
to a young man’s conscience better. The 
little bosok has a great deal of pungeat good 
sense and plain talk in it. (Fleming H. 
Revell, New York. 50 ceats.)———The 
Metropolitan Church und Choir Directory 
for New York, Brooklyn and Adjacent 
Cities. (Metropolitan Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co., 19 East 14th Street, New York.) 
This uapretending but very useful manual 
fnrnishes information which is often very 
muci needed and never easy to obtain. It 
gives in a systematic way the names and 
addresses of the clergy of the entire metro- 


politag district and ft vicinity, together 
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with those of the Sabbath-school superin- 
tendents, sextons and musicians associated 
with each church, and the names and ad- 
dresses of members of the musical profes- 
sionin New York and Brooklyn. 


Kaibyakee Shinon or ‘‘The New Doctrine 
of Creation.’’ An interesting pamphlet has 
recently been received bearing the above 
title, being the Japanese translation of the 
article by Prof. James D. Dana on the rela- 
tions of Science and the Biblical record of 
Creation in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 
1885. The pamphlet has been translated 
under the supervision of the Rev. Arthur 
W. Stanford, of Kioto, Japan, who has 
published an edition of 2,000 copies especially 
forthe use of the theological students in 
Japan. The article is published with Japan- 
ese Preface, Introduction and Bibliography. 
which together contain a thorough survey 
of the history of the discussion from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, as well 
as of what has been published on the sub- 
ject down to the latest edition of ‘‘Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia,’ the “Britannica,” 
Professor Newcomb’s ‘‘ Astronomy,’’ the 
famous Gladstone-Huxley debate in the 
Nineteenth Century, and articlesin the New 
Englander and Bibliotheca Sacra by Pro- 
fesser Dana, etc., etc. We give these details 
to show what thorough work is done in the 
training of theological students in the new 
Tapanese schools. Mr. Stanford was gradu- 
ated at Amherst in 1882 and in the Yale 
Theological Seminary in 1885. 


Modern Ideas of Evolution as Related to 
Revelationand Science. By Sir J. William 
Dawson. (Fleming H. Revell, New York. 
$1.50.) We called attention to the first edi- 
tion of this sober review of the relation of 
the modern doctrine of evolution to science. 
It has already reached a second edition, and 
still we have nothing better in its class to 
Dame to our readers. The book had its ori_ 
gin in a practical attempt to reply to the 
inquiries, addressed to the author from all 
quarters,and is published as the best light he 
has to throw on the topics referred to. Some 
of the matter contained in the volume has 
been published in the quarterly Review 
The targer part has been called for by the 
demands made onthe author to make prac- 
tical replies to practical questions. It deals 
with the present aspects of the question, 
the definition of evolution, the origin of 
life, the apparition of species in geologic 
time, the monistic, agnostic and theistic 
theories of evolution, etc. 


By the courtesy of William E. Curtis, Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the International Confer- 
ence, we have the transactions of that body, 
Reports of Committees and Discussions 
Thereon, iccludinginvitations and accept- 
ances, organization of the Conference, roll of 
delegates, officers, secretaries and attachés, 
and rules of procedure. These Reports 
are in two volumes quarto, and are revised 
under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee by order of the Conference. We 
ackuowledge also the reception from the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in the State of New York of the Thirty Sev 
enth Annual Report for the School Year 
ending July 25th, 1890, Littell’s Living 
Age also comes to hand in the bound vol- 
ume for the quarterly issue of October, No- 
vember and December, 1890—made up as 
usual of the cream of all the Reviews and 
Monthilies of the quarter. 


Manual of Archeology. By Talford Ely, 
M.A., F.S.A. With 114 illustrations. 272 
pages. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.00) This 
isan Kngiish work with an American im- 
print. It is divided into two books, the first 
being devoted to prehistoric Egyptian, Chal- 
dean and other Oriental art; while the sec- 
ond is devoted to Greek, Etruscan and Re- 
man art. Each of the eighteen chapters 
into which these two books are divided is 
introduced by a list of the important Looks 
1ecommended upon the subject. Covering 
so large a field, the treatment is compact 
and brief; but itis comprehensive and in- 
telligent, and the illustrations are well 
selected. It is a good introduction to such 
larger works as the series by Perrot and 
Chipiez and the study of monographs. 

Educational Papers. Under this rather 
vague title we have four papers by Charles 
A. Blanchard, President of Wheaton Col- 
lege. (Fleming H. Revell, New York. 
7 cents.) One on ‘“ The College and the 
Church,” was read before the Manhattan 
Association of Congregational Ministers, 
Brooklyn. The second on “ The Business 
Man and the College,’’ was printed in Zhe 
Statesman. The fourth paper is published 
now for the first-time. The whole volume 
is an impressive illustration of the earnest 
Christian spirit that has presided over the 
development of education in this country, 
The author makes in the book a strong plea 
for Wheaton College, 











The American Annual of Photography 
and Photographic Times, edited by P. W. 
Canfield (Scovill & Adams Co., New York), 
will interest amateurs and contains a great 
amount of miscellaneous photographic mat- 
ter, fully illustrated, with formule tables, 


diagrams and practical directions for work. 
Resale ein ibis nce ha 5 nae 


LITERARY NOTES, 


Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH has in press a 
volume to be entitled ‘Canada and the 
Canadian Question,’’ of which Messrs. 
Macmillan are to be the publishers. 


....The two next volumes of the series, 
‘* Historic Towns,” to be published simul- 
taneously, will be ‘' York,’”’ by Canon 
Raine, and *‘ New York,” by Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


..-Bishop Huntington has prepared a 
new book of readings for Lent, called Forty 
Days with the Master, which E. P. Dutton 
& Co. will publish this month; they will 
also issue at the same time a new story by 
the author of ‘‘Shiloh’’—Bellerue; or, the 
Story of Rolf. 


-.- The February number of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine will contain a novel by 


Mr. Clyde Fitch, author of the plays 
“Beau Brummell” and “Frederic Le- 
maitre.’’ The story is entitled ‘‘A Wave 
of Lifé,’”’ and the scene is laid in New York 
City. 

....The first papet in The North Ameri- 
can Review for January is ‘‘ The Future of 
the Indian Question,’’ by Gen. N. A. Miles. 
Nine Indian wars in the last sixteen years 
is not a pleasant remembrance, and argues 
that there is something rotten in the State 
of Denmark. The only Canadian uprising 
in that time—indeed, the only serious Ca- 
nadian uprising—was that led by French 
half-breed Riel, in which the Indians played 
only a very small part, the whole grievance 
being among the French settlers. The 
comparison is noteworthy. General Miles 
has no specific remedy, and seems to regard 
the Indian disturbances as inevitable ac- 
companiments to the extermination of 
an inferior race. In the same number 
Mr Lecky, historian of ‘‘England in the 
Eignteenth Century,’”’ writes on “ Ireland 
in the Light of History’’; and Dr. Rolfe, as 
**A Witness for Shakespeare,’’ replies to 


some of Mr. Donnelly’s latest absurdities. 
Inan article on Canada Mr. Erastus Wiman 
gets to theheart andtruth of the matter 
when he says that annexation is for the 
present impossible owing to the widespread 
and ingrained attachment of Carada for 
Eogland. A Commercial Union, however, 
with the United Srates 1s a very different 
matter, aud Mr. Wiman makes a strong 
plea for a closer relation in trade. This 
would doubtless benefit both countries, 
materially, and at the same time bring 
about a better understanding between 
them. 
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Murvale Eastman — Christian Socialist. By 

Albion W. Tourgée. 734x544, pp. ves, 54d. 

New York: Fords, Howara & Hulbert +, $1 50 
New York Charities Directory. A Classified 

and Descriptive Directory to the Charitable 
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Selections from Ovid. With an Introduction and 
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The Christ, The Son of God. A Life of Our 

Lord aod Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Abbé 

Constant Fouart. Translated from the 
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By George *. X. Griffith. Witn an Iptroduc- 

tion by Cardin3] Manning. In two volumes. 
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pP.. EY. 815. New York: Longman s, Green 
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The A esnsnt am of Carriconna. An Sig Story. 

By tiene Hopkins. 744x434, pp. vi, 3@. New 
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Women Poets of the Victorian Era. Edited, 
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Henry Holt 
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In Verse and Prese, 734x544, DD. xxxiil. 361, 
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The Fruits of Culture. A Comedy in four Acts. 

By Count Leo Tolstol. Translated by 

George noe. enti. pp. 185. Boston: 

Benjamin R.Tu 
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From the beginning Volume 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A WASHINGTON BIBLE- 
CLASS. 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 
Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A year ago this brilliant author's interpretations 
of the Bible gathered about her the most distin- 
guished representatives of official life in Washing- 
ton. In this book, gecparee, at the special request of 
the eminent members of the class. Gail Hamilton 
offers her incisive lucid “ Bible-talks”’ to a larger 
audience. 

One reason given for the existence of “ A Washing- 
ton Bible-Class” is the desire of mothers to have 
some reasonable system of faith te teych to their 
active minded chidren. Thoughtful mothers will 
find in the book suggestions that cannot fali to be 
helpful tothem in presenting Bible stories to their 
children without making too gre it a draft on their 
credulity. It is a book of hints rather than systems, 
but the hints are in the direction of nature and com- 
mon sense, 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL 
OF WILLIAM MACLAY, 


United States Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia, 1789-1791, 
WITH PORTRAIT FROM ORIGINAL MINIATURE, 
EDITED BY EDGAR S. MACLAY, A.M. 
Large 8vo, Cloth, $2 25. 


As the early sessions of Congress were held with 
closed doors, little is known of their proceedings. 
* The Journal of William Maclay” throws a flood of 
light on this important chapter of American history, 
onze a detailed description of debates. sketches of 
engreomenn life, official dinners, State ceremonies, 
: Tariff for Protection, and “ Nobilimania,”’ as 
pn in the First Congress; also strong side- 
lights—Washington, Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson— 
and on the Senators and Representatives. This 
Journal ha- been jealously withheld from public 
scrutiny by the descendants of William Maclay for 
a hundred years, owing tothe sharp and candid ob- 
servations it makes on personages whom we are ac- 
customed to reverence. An unreserved publication is 
now offered for the first time. 














A NEW EDITION OF 


EVOLUTION OF MAN AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By THE REV. HOWARD MACQUEARY. 


12no. Cloth, $1.75. 
With a new Preface, in which the Author 
answers his Critics, and with some 
important Additions. 


“There can be little doubt,” says Prof Le Coute, 
“that we are now on the eve of the greatest change 
in traditional views that has taken place since the 
birth of Christianity. This change means not a re- 
adjustment of details onty, but a re-construction of 
Christian theolegy.” It is because I am firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of these profound words that I 
have written this book. Evolution is “in the air.’ 
and its fundamental tenets are being acc ~ “yn (per- 
haps unconsciously) by all classes of min Tt be- 
hooves us, then, as religious teachers to recognize 
the fact, and aojust our theology accordingly.—Fr m 
the Preface. 

“The questions at issue are vital in their charac- 
ter.”"—New York Tribune. 

* The ecclesiastical trial of the Rev. Howard Mac- 
Queary will attract the attention of Christians of 
every name.”’—.vew York Times. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3 & 5 BoND STREET, NEW YORK. 


KINDERGARTE A monthly for home and school, 
s science lessons, stories, games. 
occupations, ete. invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 
Special lessons for Primary Sunday Schools. 
Alice B. Stockham & Co.. 161 LaSalle St., Chicago, 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and Tunes for Charch Worship. 
A.S. BARNES &CO., 751 Brondway, N.Y 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .:::, 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New Vork 


EWSPAPER APVERZISING. 
Pages, 30 Cen 
4. P. ROWELL & GO., 10 Spruce Mirae. N.V. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT ROOTH KING & BRO, 2 Broad way.N.Y. 
EDUCATION. 


MUSICAL. 
METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY. 


Best private instruction in all branches, also sur- 
rounds pupils with superior advantages in Class 
Work, Lectures. Concerts and the Lpuqpagss. 
Refined boarding privileges for lady puniis. udley 
Buck and Albert,Ross Parsons am | depart- 
ments. O 4 —_ Lith. Pupils received at any 
time. Book se 
19 and 21 Bast 14th St., New York. 





























Macmillan’s & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


New Volume, by the late Bishop Lightfoot. 
Cambridge Sermons. 


By the late JOSEPH BARBER LIGHTFOOT, 
D.D., D.C.L, LL.D., Bishop of Dur- 
ham. 12mo. $1.75. 


By the Very Rev. Dean of Llandaff, D.D. 


The Church of the First Days, 


Comprising the Church of Jerusalem, 
the Church of the Gentiles, the Church 
of the World. Being Lectures on the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, 
Master of the Temple. New Edition. 
12mo. $2.75 


With Illustrations by Julius Schnorr. 
12mo. $1 50 


Bible Stories. 


By the Rey A. J. Cuurcu, M.A , Professor 
of Latio’in University College, London. 
Author of “Stories trom Homer.” With 
Illustrations by Julius Schnarr. 12mo., 

$1.50. 





New Pocket Edition in one volume, mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $2 25. 


Poetical Works of Lord Ten- 
nyson. 


Pocket Edition in i vol. 18mo. Morocco 
gilt edges, $2.25. 





Mrs. Oliphant’s New Book. Profusely 


Illustrated. 


Royal Edinburgh, 


Her Saints, Kings, and Scholars. 


By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 

Author ot ‘‘ Makers of Florence,” ‘‘ Makers 
of Venice,” etc. With illustrations by 
George Reid, RS.A. Cr. 8vo edition. 
Cloth, gilt, $3.00, Edition de Luxe, 
Royal 8vo, with proofs of the illustra- 
tions. 18.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


MUSIC. 


UT THISOU 


And hand it to your Choir Leader, because it is 


WORTH 50 CENTS 


toward the Subscription price ($1.50) of 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A Monthly Magazine whose music pages are 
devoted to 


CHOIR ANTHEMS 
ORGAN MUSIC. 


The Literary portion of the Musical Visitor 
deals with all the live musical topics of the day, 
and has essays, criticisms, etc., of special interest 
to Choirs and Choir Leaders. 

Ir THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SENT TO US, WITH 
ONE DOLLAR, WE WILL SEND THE MUSICAL VISsI- 
TOR TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE YEAR. Write for 
terms to clubs of five or more. Sample copies of 

















the ** Musical Visitor,’’ 10 cents each, 
——PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Muate Co., | The John Church Co, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. a9 E, s6th St., New York. 





F. PELOUBET, D.D. 344 
Select Songs: jj Hymns. om Tunes. 
Firmly bound in cioth. $40 per 100 Copies. 
By IRA D. SANKEY. 257 
Winnowed Songs: songs. $35 per 100. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Complete Catalogue 
and Specimen Pages sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York. 





FISCHI a 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave., cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
— 





Books Xe&™ !ssues 


96 pages, /ree on request 


Not sold by Dealers; prices toolow. Buy ofthe Publisher, 
JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 4j¢ mention 


this paper. 
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Financial. 
THE FUNDING PROPOSITION. 


THE Senate Finance Committee did a 
very wise thing in striking out the fourth 
section of the Caucus bill agreed to by 
Republican Senators, and substituting 
therefor the following section: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to issue in a sum orsums 
not exceeding in the aggregate $200,000,000 
coupon aud registered bonds of the United 
States, in such form as he may prescribe, 
and of denominations of $50. or some mul- 
tiple of that sum, -redeemable in lawful 
money of the United States on and after 
July 1st, 1900, and bearing interest semi- 
annually at the rate of two per cent. per 
annum. And he is authorized to sell or 
dispose of the bonds issued under this act 
at not less than their par value, for any 
Jawful money of the United States, or for 
gold or silver certificates, and to apply the 
proceeds thereof to the redemption or to 
purchase of any of the bonds of the United 
States. And the bonds hereby authorized 
and the proceeds thereof shall be used for 
no other purpose whatever. And the sums 
necessary to pay the expense of issuing and 
disposing of the bonds is hereby appro- 
priated out of any sums of money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

This is in all respects a decidedly sen- 
sible proposition, especially as compared 
with the ‘‘ wild-cat” scheme of the fourth 
section of the Caucus bill, which provided 
that whenever the notes of the National 
banks in circulation should fall below 
$180.000,000, the deficiency should be 
made good by the issue of Treasury notes 
bas-d on the purchase of silver bullion, if 
such purchases could be made, and if not, 
then by the direct issue of such notes to 
the requisite amount. The Senate Finance 
Committee propose to put, in place of 
this financial stupidity, what is virtually 
a funding scheme in respect to the 4 and 
4} per cents to the amount of $200 000.000. 
The funds obtained by the sale of the new 
bonds are to be applied exclusively to the 
redemption and retirement of outstand- 
ing bonds, The Government in the out 
set would have to pay the premium on 
the latter; but it would not be a loser 
thereby, since it would in the end be re- 
imoursed for these premium payments by 
the reduced rate of interest on the new 
bonds, 

The new bonds would, for the time be- 
ing at least, furnish a security available 
to the National banks for the purpose of 
guaranteeing their circu'ation, which 
they could obtain at par, and would have 
a tender cy to stop the cortinuous shriok- 
age in bapnk-notes which has been in 
progress for several years. The great 
difficulty in keeping up the bank circula- 
tion has grown out of the high price of 
the bonds that must be used to guarantee 
it. Rather than pay this price, or retain 
the circulation at this price, the binks 
have preterred to give up their circula- 
tion, as being unprofitable. For this rea- 
son the circulation has sbrunk from $349,- 
000.000 in 1878, when it re+ched its max- 
imum, to about $179,000,000, of which 
amount some $55,000,000 is already in the 
process of retirement, leaving only about 
$124,000,000 of bank circulation intact.The 
new bonds would have atendency for the 
present to stop this constant shrinkage in 
bank circulation, since they could be ob- 
tained at par. The banks could afford to 
exchange their old bonds for them, and 
thus capitalize the premium on the former, 
which must ultimately be lost, provided 
they are held until maturity. 

Our earnest hope is that Congress will 
pass this section of the bill proposed by 
the Senate Committee, and also the sec- 
tion which proposes to allow the banks 
to issue notes in amount equal to the par 
value of the bonds deposited for their 
guaranty. This would be astep in the 
right direction, since it would foster our 
National banking system. Ultimately 
Congress must take up this subject in 
earnest,and provide some methods for 
the continuance of National banks, or the 
whole system must collapse, to the great 
loss of the country. 


_ 
> 





THE Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
of this city has declared itgreventy-eighth 
dividend of five per cent, 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THERE has been no abatement of the 
bullish feeling in Wall Street since we 
last wrote; if anything it is intensified, 
and prices range from one-half to eight 
points higher, with the gains unusually 
well distrubted through the list. During 
theearly part of the week manipulation 
played an important part in the advance, 
but genuine support was developed later, 
accompanied by an increase in the vol- 
ume of business. Realizations for ac- 
count of weak holders of stocks, who de- 
sired toconvert paper profits of a few 
points into cash, were a factor in the 
market during several days; but the in- 
side support proved sufficient to take care 
of all the stcck offered, and the Street 
breathed more freely thereafter. Money 
was continually growing easier, and sup- 
port for specialties was, therefore, an 
easier matter than during the preced- 
ing weeks. The advance was with- 
out break, and for this reason the 
traders commenced to operate toward 
the close for the re-action which, they 
thought, must ensue when the larger 
dealers came to the conclusion that the 
market has experienced sufficient advance 
to warrant them in making aturn. The 
undercurrent of opinion, however, is very 
bullish, and the outside interest in the 
market is larger than for a long time. 
The market has had a good deal to con- 
tend against, notably the news from 
Washington, which has not been of a 
character calculated to promote confi- 
dence or encourage speculation. Then, 
again, the adjournment of the meeting of 
the Reading managers without action in 
reference to preference interest was used 
against the Coalers generally. As for 
Reading, it is understood that the ex- 
penditures for new lines, etc., have been 
so heavy that the balance applicable to 
income interest 1s very materially re- 
duced. 

The most important event of the week 
was the organization of the new Western 
Traffic Association which has finally been 
brought about. The Presidents and Di- 
rectors of the roads were in conference 
for several diys, and upon finsl adjourn- 
ment express:d themselves as satisfied 
that their action ia adoptiag a new plain 
for the governnent of railroad business 
inthe West is the m»st important one of 
the kind ever taken. Tae question of 
abolishing Eastern agencies has yet to be 
decided, and it does not look as if it could 
be settled for the present. Another im- 
portant question which remains for the 
further consideration of the Advisory 
Board is the division of competitive busi- 
ness, The discussions upon this point 
so far have developed the usual diver- 
gencies of views as to the carrying capac- 
ity of each rvad, and final action may 
not be possible at this time. Inthe main, 
however, the results sv far accomplished 
promise to have an important and favor- 
able bearing on the business of the 
roads, and already calculations are seen 
of the amount of benefic in the way of 
increased earnings which the ‘roads 
effected are likely to obtain from the 
new methods. The association is to be 
known as The Western Traffic Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Chicago. Tbe 
ousiness to be covered is all State and 
and inter-state traffic, both freig it and 
passenger, having its origin or destination 
in Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan or any State west of the Mississippi 
River, which is competitive between any 
two or more members of the Association. 
The body is to have a President, a Fi- 
nance Committee, and four or more com- 
missioners, one of whom shall be named 
as Chairman. These commissioners are 
to be the real governors of the Association 
it being their stated duty to adopt such 
Measures as will secure uniform, stable 
and reasonable rates, prevent unjust dis- 
crimination and enable each line to carry 
its fair share of the competitive traffic. 
The commissioners are empowered to 
make such rates and rules as will enable 
roads in the Association to meet outside 
competition, as they may deem best. In 
cases where traffic is competitive be- 
tween two of the roads they may 
make such agreeewents regarding it 





as they desire; and the Association shall 
not have power to dictate as to the divis- 
ion of through rates in cases where the 
roads over which the traftic is routed are 
under joint ownership or control. The 
final section of the agreement states that 
it shall not be considered as depriving any 
company of any of its charter rights or as 
relieving it of any of its charter obliga- 
tions. This, it is thought, is inserted in 
order to disarm legislative opposition in 
Western States. It is claimed that the 
new plan has been passed upon by repre- 
sentatives of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. 

The money market during the last week 
has shown improvement each day; and 
the time seems to be not far distant when 
there will be an abundance of capital 
available in this city for both general 
business and speculative purposes, Rates 
for New York exchange at nearly all in- 
terior cities have advanced toa premium, 
and in consequence the banks have been 
flooded witu currency by their corre. 
spondents in the country. The inflow has 
been so heavy that storage room for cur- 
rency in bank vaults has been at a con- 
stant premium, and large bills are in as 
great demand as small ones werea month 
ago. It isa feature of the week that one 
prominent Nassau Street bank, which was 
the first to adopt the policy of liberality to- 
ward its mercantile customers during the 
financial stringency, received during the 
week no less than $1,500.000 in actual 
currency from its correspondents West 
and South. In consequence of this iu- 
crease in our banks’ reserves, loaning 
rates averaged lower, about 4 per cent. 
on call on stock collateral. The extremes 
for the week were 2} and 14 per cent., 
but little was done at the outside figures 
The banks report that they have succeeded 
in putting out most of their money at 54 
and 6 per cent. These rates, however, 
were not due to any scarcity of loanable 
funds, but to the fact that a loan with a 
bank or trust company is generally 
allowed to remain undisturbed longer 
than one with a private banker. Time 
money has been in fair supply, and 
quoted easy at 54@6 per cent., according 
to the collateral «ffered. Lenders, how- 
ever, are becoming more anxious than 
borrowers. The inqiiry for commercial 
paper has not yet reflected much improve- 
ment, but sales of fair Jines are being 
made to country banks. A few city in- 
stitutions bave also been in the market. 
Rates are steady, indorsed receivables 
passing at 6@6}4 per cent. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing January 10ch, 1891: 

America,..........+++ 214 | ime, & Traders’...... a 






Citizens’. . 1 Manhattan 
Commerce . 1834 | Mechanics’... 
Cuntinenta - 18544 | N. \. Nat. Exc 

SR icesdde coccense SN iknandonnen 
Gallatin......... .--- 310 WERNER c ccc ccccccceves 
HaROVEF. .ococcccocese 350 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Jan. 3. Jan. 10. Differences. 





Loans... . ... . $385,678,500 $583,955.4'0 Dec. $1,725.10 
Specie. ...ccccore 78.633,200 81,135,000 Inc. 2,469,800 
Legaltenders.. 26,571,700 29,882,500 Inc. 5,260,810 
Deposits......... 88,632,100 Inc 5,692,900 
Circulation..... 3,599,900 Dec. 61,100 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie. ..0...0000 $78,°63,200 =$81.133,8 0 Inc. $2,469,800 
Legal tenders... 26,571,700 »=—- 29.882.500 Inc. 4,260,500 
Total reserve... $105,234,900 $10,955,500 Inc. $5,730,600 
Reserve requ’d 
against dep'ts 
Excess of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements..... 8,576,875 13584250 Inc. 4,807.375 
Excess of reserve Jan. lth, 1890.............+6- 6.015, 700 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 


95,658.025 97,581,250 Inc. 923,225 


Bid. Asked 
444s, 1891. Registered 105% sed 


4566. 18D1, COUPON cc cores coccccccccecees 10844 
Oe, TERE, TAR oc cnscncvecscccscecess.c -120 121% 
do. SE ieacacccc: & < certccice 118 120 
4m, TEER, QUEER. csccce ceccccccccescces ccvese 120 122 
do. GHRIIIIIOE, 2c ccccccccceces & ccce 118 120 
CUPTORCH Gas Wis cccccscccsccccs. coccsocee ¢ 109 
CRI OR, TEED cvccccccccccccccccsccoccsces 112 
GR Uy Pi ieeteccet cdscccecceaccessccce 14 
COPBGRET GR, Tbe ccscces: cvvcccssvcccvesscens Wi 
Cuma Gh, BIB... csecccccccseccccccesees ves 12 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

The market for sterling was weak, the 
rates for actual business being as follows, 
viz.: Sixty days 4.824, demand 4.854, ca- 
bles 4.86. Commercial bills were 4 804@ 
4.804. 

CHARITY AT HOME. 

Whoever among our army of business 

men lives to see the year 1900—only nine 





years distant—provided monuments to 
good men for good deeds continue to be 
popular—will be glad to enroll their names 
with twenty-five thousand others whose 
dollar subscriptions will provide a 
statue of bronze or marble or granite in 
honor of the now much abused William 
McKinley Jr., Congressman from Onio. 
He has done a noble, if not a perfect work, 
in the interest of the people of this whole 
country, and its good results are now just 
beginning to be felt and seen, as the fol- 
lowing facts in regard to the single arti- 
cle of tin will show. 

The total imports of tin into this coun- 
try in 1890, it is estimated, amounted in 
value to $21,000,000, on which dutirs 
were paid to the amount of $7,280,000. 
All these importations—or nearly all— 
came from .one locality, and we took 
three-quarters of its whole production. 
The old duty was one cent per pound; 
the duty under the McKinley bill 1s 2-2-10 
per pound, Tin ore has recently been 
discovered in several places in this c -un- 
try, and the change in the tariff bas al- 
ready induced very large investments of 
capital in that new line of business. 
Within five years, it is asserted, $75,000,- 
000, in foreign and home capital, will be 
employed here in the manufacture of tin, 
which will give employment to at least 
70,000 people, and give support to 50,000 
families. So much will be done in one 
single direction to promote the prosperity 
of this country. Saall this $21,000 000 be 
distributed among the 70 000 working peo- 
ple and 50,000 families here, or be sent 
abroad to ‘support pauper labor in 
Europe”? Shall we bave more charity for 
the people of other nations than we have 
for our own? Should it pot atleast begin 
at home? 

THE CITY OF DULUTH. 

In our issue of December 25th, we 
copied a telegraphic dispatch, dated Du- 
luth, Minn., in reference to the finances 
of that city as connected with the failure 
of the private bank of Messrs. Bell & 
Eyster. As the item might possibly be 
construed as unfavorable to the financial 
standing of the city, we take great pleas- 
ure in printing the following statement 
from the Mayor of Duluth which shows, 
we think, that the city of Duluth isina 
flourishing condition and that no danger 
may be apprehended by bond-holders or 
others. 


CiTY oF DULUTH. Office of the Mayor, } 
DuLurH. MINN., Jan. 8th, 1891. { 
The fo'lowiog statistics show the finan- 
cial standing of this city at the close of 
husiness December 31st, 1890, viz.: 
Assessed valuation of real prop- 


Go occtbewboncctbenes ss 06.kensecs $19,385,553 00 
Assessed valuation of personal 

Gch chdcwakaw! ax. conedcicxes 4 581.100 00 
Total assessed valuation).......... 23,766,658 00 


Amount of bonded indebtedness 
permissible under provision of 
city cherter (being five per cent. 


of assessed valuation)............. 1,188,332 65 
Total outstanding bonded indebt- 

ME Bp ae netbeans ni: wtidined vanes 856,650 00 
Margin of credit........... ........ 351,682 65 
Cash in hands of treasurer, Dec. 

RIS ia'vk coke ccineasdeeaewoesie 82,410 17 
Rate of taxation for 1890........... 25.9 mills 
Amount due city for work done... 234,000 00 


No bonds have been issued by the corpora- 
tion since January 1st 1890, and it is proba- 
ble that it will be unvecessary to make fur- 
ther issues. The last issue of $100,000 four 
and oae nalf per cent. bonds, broaght a 


. premium in open market, of 71¢ per cent. 


For school purposes, Duluth constitutes 
an iadependent district, the Board of Edu- 
eation being composed of members elected 
by the people and having authority to issue 
bonds, The school district thus orgavized 
has outstanding about $159,000 in bonds, 
and as an offset to this, owns realty valued 
at a low estimate at $750,000. 

The county has practically no bonded in- 
debtedness. The assessed valuation of city 
and county is not over one-tbird of the 
actual value, Both are in excellent condi- 
tion financially. Duluth can safely chal- 
lenge comparison with any city of its size 
in the country there being few cities, large 
or small, whose financial standing and 
credit are equal to hers. 

Very truly yours, 
M, J. DAvis, Meyor. 
WEALTH AT ALL HAZARDS, 

There was a time during the late Re- 
bellion, some thirty years ago, when cot- 
ton sold as high as $1,000 a bale. Now it 
is worth only about $50. Many large 
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fortunes were made by running fast sail- 
ing vessels and steamers into Southern 
ports—mostly in the night—to be loaded 
with cotton and other Southern products 
Millions upon miliions were made in this 
business by those who were willing to en- 
gage in it at the risk of losing their lives, 
and their vessels and cargoes. These pirate 
vessels, commanded by expert smugglers, 
did not seem to fear either cannon, or 
confiscation, or death. Their owners 
waated cotton at any risk, and they got 
it, mostly under the cover and protection 
of midnight darkness and fogs. These 
ocean marauders, at that time, found 
Charleston and R chmond and other points 
at the South perpetual gold mines which 
should not be overlooked or left un- 
worked. 

Here is a specimen of what men will do 
in search of gold, and tnis sort of busi- 
ness, uuder various names, did not begin 
during the late War nor end with it. It 
began earlier in tke history of the race 
than most men thiok, and it is not likely 
to stop for some time tocome. It is not 
confined to the North or to the South 
but to the whole world—wherever temp- 
tation exists and wherever a low stand- 
ard of morality prevails either in the 
minds and heartsof men, or in corpora- 
tions, or States, or nations. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


F.C, Mayhew was not long since elected 
cashier of the Bowery Bank so that the 
officers now are, Henry P. DeGraaf, 
President, R. Hamilton, Vice-President, 
and F.. C. Mayhew, Acting Cashier, 

Messrs. Speyer & Co.,of 11 Broad Street, 
offer in an advertisement elsewhere 
in this paper, a list of very desirable 
securities, some of them having a very 
long time to run. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared their usual semi-annual 
dividend of tive per cent., payable on de- 
mand. This well-known company has 
now been in operation for nineteen years, 
and has paid more than $450,000 in divi- 
dends, or more than twice its capital 
stock, which is $200,000. The surplus of 
the Farragut now amounts to some- 
thing overa hundred thousand dollars, 
an increase of $20,000 during the past 


year. Under the direction of John E.. 


Leffingwell, President, and Samuel Dar- 
bee, Secretary, the affairs of the Farragut 
are sure to be well managed. 

The bank statement on Saturday last 
proved to be the most favorable one is- 
sued since the late panic in the money 
market, the particulars of which are as 
follows: There was an increase of $2,469,- 
800 in specie, and $3,260,800 in legal ten- 
ders, making a total gain in cash of 
$5,730,600. The deposit line is $3,692,900 
higher, and consequently the increase in 
reserve is not so great as that in cash, but 
still the banks show a gain of $4,807,125, 
which raises the excess above legal re- 
quirements to $13,384,250. 

The receipts of currency from all parts 
of the country during the week were very 
heavy indeed, flowing as they did from 
every section. It is estimated that at 
least $6,000,000 in the aggregate arrived 
here. It is supposed also that a large 
amount of money was returned to the 
banks which had been hoarded by half- 
scared private individuals who feared 
widespread troubles of a very serious 
character—all ot whom are now coming 
to their senses, 

A large amount in loan certificates 
have been returaoed to the banks from the 
Clearing-nous~, leaving a balance of only 
about $6.000,000 outstanding. Such good 
news on Saturday was quite unexpected 
in Wall Street. The balance will, un- 
doubtedly, be returned to the Clearing- 
house during the coming week or ten days. 

Those conservative individuals who be- 
lieved, doubtless sincerely, that there 
would be a “ general smash in January ”’ 
will, as we predicted in these columns, be 
greatly disappointed. Tnere is no appar- 
ent reason to believe at the present time, 
that there will be any scarcity of money 
whatever during the spring months; on 
the contrary, it is generally admitted 
among our banks and best informed busi- 
ness men, that we shall have for some 
time to come an easy money market and 





a prosperous business. There is nothing 
to give alarm or anxiety in any direction, 
except the possibility of some blundering 
action in Congress in regard to the Silver 
Coinage bill, and even that cannot prevent 
during the present season an active, and 
‘* healthy business.” Troubles in regard 
to the silver legislation cannot in any 
event, damage us before next season. 

The particulars in regard to the bank 
statement are as follows: 


Jan. 3. Jan. 10. Changes. 
Loans...... $385,678.500 $383.955.400 Dec. $1.723,100 
Specie...... 78,668.200 81.133.0U0 Inc. 2 469.300 


Leg. Tends. 26.°71.700 _29,832.500 Inc. 3.240.800 
Net Depos.. 386,632,100 390,325,000 Inc, 3,692.900 
Circulation 3 599,900 3,538,800 Dec iC. 61,100 

In 1866 the public debt of tne Uaiced 
States reached its highest point, namely, 

2,773 236,173. On January ist, 1891, it 
was only $1 541,871,108, a reduction in 
round numbers to one thousand two hun- 
dred millions of dollars. These figures 
reflect great credit on President Harri- 
son’s Administration, and particularly on 
Secretary Windom’s course during the 
last two years. Unless some unlooked- 
for event happens, the present debt will 
doubtless be wiped out in ten years. 

The people of this country, with a few 
exceptions in some quarters, are made 
happy year by year by the steady reduc- 
tion of their local taxes. Politicians of 
all parties seem determined to use their 
influence to lessen the burdens of the 
people in this direction. In regard to 
this good work we all vote Ay. 

The following shows the Government 
receipts for the week ending January 9th, 
1891, viz.: 


Customs. Revenue. Miscel. 

Saturday..... ... $759,128 $389,319 $121,460 
Monday.......... 551,514 789,760 220,165 
fuesday.......... 722,350 149,135 29,946 
Wednesday...... 797,754 812,062 55,970 
Thursday,........ 1,183,687 509,905 44,608 
PREG die sects cs 810,403 417,784 39,230 
_ eee $4,824,8 824, 836 $2,567,965 $511,379 


Total for the week, $7.904,180, against 
$6,103,473 for last week, $6,185.846 for the 
week ending December 26th, 1890, $6,- 
489,109 for the week of December 19th, 
$7,059,535 for the week of December 
12th. 

What is the matter with the stocks of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad? Nothing! 
They are all right. The receipts of that 
road seem to be increasing rapidly and 
enormously. If they continue a year or 
80, at this rate, its friends believe that the 
common stock will soon earn a dividend. 

Read the official figures published on 
Monday, showing the yearly receipts: 


1888. 1889. 1890. 

Number of miles. 2, 3,280 3,505 
Fourth week in 

Diner disecaacses $366,826 $379,589 $686,579 


Jan. 1 to Dec. 31.. 18,060,103 21,741,941 24,568,511 


Orders in the aggregate, amounting to a 
very large sum, were received from Lon- 
don, on Friday and Saturday last, for 
various American securities which had a 
tendency, of course, to help strengthen 
the stock and money market here. 

The following cablegram from France, 
on the 10th inst., in regard to the new 
government, loan will show pretty clearly 
that Republicanism continues to be popu- 
lar in that country: 


‘* A large crowd had assembled early this 
morning outside the offices of the Ministry 
of Finance. The people, in fact, began to 
assemble there yesterday evening, hundreds 
passing the night outside the doors in order 
to be as near the head of the line as possible 
and thus get some of new rentes ot loan at 
the earliest possible moment. 

“It is thought here tbat in no other city 
or c)untry in the world is so much eager 
ness shown to lend the Government money, 
The present ‘rush’ is likened to the days 
of John Law and his Mississippi schemes or 
to the dags after the war of 1870-’71, when 
the famous war indemnity loans were 
raised in order to bring about the evacua- 
tion of French territory by the German 
troops. The present loan or rente amounts 
to 869,000,000 francs, and is issued at 92.55.” 

The total receipts in 1890 of the New 
York Post-office were $6 267.278.24, and 
the total expenditures $2,370,805.99 (in- 
cluding $1,073 268.58 expended for free 
delivery service), giving a net revenue of 
$3 896,472 25. 

Two of the largest checks ever drawn 
in this country, up to 1867, so far as it is 
known, were drawn by the Vanderbilts. 
One was given in payment for the St. 
John’s Park property, now occupied by 





the great freight depot of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad. It 
read as follows: 


w YORK, March 2, 1867. 
seteeeees ; Morel CITY BANK OF NEW 


;: = 
v.: Pay to the order of William E. Dins- 
7% combe, 


Controller, One Million Dollars. 

$1,000,000. C. VANDERBILT 

Across the face of this check, which 
bears evidence of having passed through 
the banks, is the indorsement ‘‘ Good. 
B. Cartwright, cashier.” Mr. Dins- 
combe was then Controller of Trinity 
Parish. One n6dteworthy feature of the 
check is the signature, which shows the 
Vanderbilt name split in the center after 
the old-time fashion, and the prefix of 
Van standing out in bold relief, 

The other check is six times greater 
than the first, and reads as follows: 


§ NEw York, Nov. 23, 1885. 
z THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 

z Pay to the order of New York Central 
- and Hudson River R. R. Co., 81x Million 
= Dollars. 

fo 

= $6,000,000. W. H. VANDERBILT. 


The occasion for the giving of this 
check, it is said, was a piach in the 
finances of the New York Central road, 
when Mr. Vanderbilt, having more ready 
money than the road, volunteered to give 
it help. Practical friendship that! 

It is now believed that the Western 
railroads have agreed to make a settle- 
ment of all their differences. They have 
formed an association under the follow- 
ing title: ‘* The Western Traffic Associa- 
tion,” which has been accepted by the 
corporations interested. All the main 
points in regard to the agreement have 
thus been assented to. A few minor mat- 
ters will doubtless be approved within a 
day or two if they have not been al- 
ready. The good effect of this agreement 
has been seen in the stock market and will 
be permanently beneficial to the general 
public. So much for common sense, 

The silver men are not so sanguine as 
they were in regard to the results of the 
discussion now going on in Congress, 
Our readers, all of them, should not fail 
to read the four able and interesting com- 
munications on our first pages in regard 
to this whole silver question. They cover 
all the points in regard to this important 
question and are worthy of a very careful 
consideration. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress 
by the Hon. John M. Clancey providing 
for the appropriation of the modest sum 
of $600 000 for the extension of the new 
Post-oftice building in Brooklyn. If it is 
passed it means, we suppose, the pur- 
chase for that sum of the dry 
goods store known as the ‘ Universal,” 
owned and now occupied by Liebmann 
Brothers & Owings. It is not supposed 
that tae Government will make the pur- 
clase of the site alone, as it is, 
at the figures named. For any other 
purpose than the extension of the Post- 
office it is not believed that the prop- 
erty would bring over $200,000 at the 
most. A mistake was undoubtedly made 
in locating the new Post-cftice where it now 
is. Owners of real estate in that vicinity 
already demand quite a reduction in the 
valuation of their real estate for taxation 
purposes, as business seems to be moving 
rapidly to points beyond the City Hall, 
and far away from the new Post-office. 

A movement is being made, and will 
doubtl-ss be successful, to establish a 
new post-office building in New York in 
the neighborhood of Forty-second S:reet, 
which, when completed, is to be regarded 
as the main post-office of the city, the 
one duwn-town then to be used tor local 
purpeses, and calied the Branch Office. 
[nis is w very wise and impurtant move- 
ment, and cannet be fostpented to any 
great length of time. Sufficient ground 
should be secured at once to cover all 
our present and prospective wants. The 
net profits on the business in New York 
for five years would cover the entire cost 
of the ground wan ed, including the new 
building fitted up complete. Any delay 
in the purchse of this ground, consider- 
ing the steadily advancing prices of real 
estate in that vicinity, would cost the 
Government a very large extra sum, in- 
creasing yearly, Congress should act at 
once. 

At a late meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad it was decided to in- 
crease the capital stock of the company 
on October 1st n+ xt. The company will 
issue 46,750 new shares at par to the 
stockholders of record on March 31st 
next, This is one share of new for four 
shares of old stock. Tne stockholders 
will have the month of April in which to 
subscribe for the new stock, They will 





nav $50 a share on Julv ist and $50 on 
October Ist. There will be no dividends 
on the new stock until January Ist, 1892, 
and meanwhile it will be deprived of vot- 
ing privileges, The present st:ck of the 
company is $18 700,000, and the new is- 
sue will raise it to $233875,000. The 
increase is for the purpose of paving for 
improvements made during the past 
year and for the continuation of the 
work, which is principally on the exten- 
sion of the four tracks. 

A great victory was won by the present 
administration of the ** Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company,” of this city, last week, 
at the annual election of directors, There 
were 2,376 shares represented out of a 
total of 2,500. he present administra- 
tion controlied and vot d on 1 473 shares, 
The opposition on 903. The regular nom- 
inee--—all old directors—were re-elected 
as follows: Georse S, Coe, Henry A, 
Hurlbut, J. D. Verm lye, John L Riker, 
Willism G. Low, Witham M. Richards, 
and Geo. F. Seward. These are all able 
men and well known to the public, A de- 
termined effort seems to have been made 
to get control of this institution by a 
combination of men residing mostly in 
Brook!ya, althu a report is in circulation 
that English capitalists have tried to get 
control of the company on a basis to be 
paid of $800 ashare. It1is not probable 
tnat the opposition will be continued—if 
so it will, in our opinion, cost a large 
amount of money. All future efforts to 
injure this company, it is betieved, will 
fail as this and others have in the past. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Citizens’ Insurance Company has 
declared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent. on the capital stock. Also an 
interest dividend of three and a half per 
cent. on the reserved fund, payable on 
demand. 

The Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
panv has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three per cent., pavable on demand. 

The United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., pas able on demand. 








We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 


Letters ble transfers to, al! principal 


f European countries, Augs- 


lia, St. Thom 
Credit. 


and the British sh West Indies, 
also make collections an 
We also buy and sel all 
first-class Investment Investment 
curities for customers. 


issue Commercial and Trav- 
spouse accounts of Banke, Securities. 


elling Credits, available in 
all parts of the worid. 
Bankers, Cor anporme ons, 
Firms and Individuals, on favorable terms, and make 
collection of drafts drawn abroad ou all points in the 


United States ana Canada, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Vermilve & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Beal Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pa 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co, will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Falls, south Dakota, within to 4 of a 

mile from Court House and center of city at vrices 
from $500 to $400 per lot. 

The money ‘btained from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the compiny in he equipment 
of atarge linen mill already erected near the lots 
offered for sale. 

Apily for maps 9nd circulars to 

MINNEHAtA TRUST COMPANY, 
103 State st., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


ROANOKE, VA., 
18S82-Population 400, 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can ve made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of population and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to all Bauks 4 _meamane. ill be 
giad to answer all corres esponden 
FRANCIS B KEMP &CO., Roanoke, Va 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 


Ergene PCa 


MERCAN TS STATIONER 
COUNT BOOK MAN'F" R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER 
LITHOGRAPHER, 

Supplies Business Firms, Corporations, &c. 
with every variety of work in above aoe, 
Complete outfits of first-class ements we 
new offices immediately delivered. 


1 William Stee, 


HANOVER SQUARB, 
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We offer subject to sale 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL R,.R.CO, 

4 per cent, Gold Bonds, due 1952. 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE& ST. P.R.R.CO. 

4 percent. Gold Gonds, due 1989, 

DENVER & RIO GRANDER. R,. CO. 

Cons. Mtge. 4 per cent. Gold Bonds, due 
1936. 

CENTRAL OHIO K. R.CO. CONS. MTGE. 

(Now ist Mtge.) 4 1-2 per cent. Gold 
Bonds, due 1930. 

BALT.& OHIO SOUTHWESTERNR.R.CO. 

4 1-2 percent. ist Mtge. Gold Bonds, due 
1990. (Guaranteed by Balt. & Ohio 
R.R.CO.) 

CALIFORNIA PACIFIC R.R.CO. 

2d Mtge. extended 4 1-2 per cent. Gold 
Bonds, due 1911. 

CENTRAL PACIFIC R.R.CO. 

Land Grant extended 5 per cent. Gold 
Bonds, due 1900. 

RIO GRANDE JUNCTION R.R. CO. 

Ist Mtge. Sper eent. Gold Bonds, due 
1939. (Guaranteed jointly and sever- 
ally by Denver & Rio Grande RK. R.Co. 
and Colorado Midland R. R. Co.) 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA R.R.CO. 
ist Mtge.5 per cent.Gold Bonds, due 1927. 


SPEYER & CO., 


MILLS BUILDING, 11 Broad sSt.,N. Y. 





























WILLIAM WIRT HENRY. Jr. ROBERT L. DULANY. 
DULUTH’S wonderf.l growth and rapid develop- 
ment as a great trade center deserves the attention of 
all who, seek desirable investments in Kealty. 
Duluth’s increase in population, banking capital, 
tonnage by Lake and Raliand manufacturin , dur. 
ing the t year will compare favorably with that 
of any city in the United States. The present year is 
full of promise to this young city, and will prove the 
best in its history. We do «# strictly commission 
business and have a thorough acquaintance with 
values in all sections. Write for any information or 
statistics desired, to 
HENRY 


& DULANY, Duluth, Minn. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
FPO so occ scccsecccceccsesesscccccces 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 82'Qihuiitice™ 
PROPERTY RENTED 32¢csre¢ 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
T AXE S  Y assessments looked after and 


LOANS SUR Mcsenias sr of year 


Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 


405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 














oO , First mortgage loans on Tacoma improved 
property. Tacoma has a pepulation of at 

oO least 85,000 and is rapidly growing. Loans 
made ona conservative basi= only. Lots 

in desirable sub-divisions for sale at $100 

and upwards: sure to realize a large ad- 
vance. Reference, Washington National Bank. For 
maps and particulars with full information, address 

- N. OUIMETTE, Tacoma, Wash 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
CAPITAL PAID ve $140,0 
Choice Investments in the most Seaterive field 
in the West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First Mort- 
gages. Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 


ort succeset ul experience. wend for pamphiets. 
On CITY MORTCACES ONLY. 
Capital, $5006 


EORGE H. LEWIS, Presiden 
Safe and sure. For particulars address 
Firs’ rtgage iy Estate Loans made and guaran- 





ROBERT P. MAY NAKD., Sec retary. 
(0 TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


9% 8% 1% 
NEBRASKA HOAN von? JRUST 00 





hterest payable 
at the Chemical National Bank, New York. Nec 
better securities offered investors. Bestof Eastern 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 

respondence requested. Write for particulars. 
L, CLARKE. Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
D.M. MOR EY Vice-Pres,C.P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 

a LWING &SON. 18 Wail St.. Agents. 

A. SMITH. 45 Milk Street, ‘Boston, 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments offered to the publi c. 
Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City. 
Geo. G. Williams, Esq., of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York City 
F. D. wy chicags. » oF the National Safg Deposit Com 


peng, Ct ca 
cago. th ., No. 45 Milk St., Doston, Mass. 


vA th the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
e 


Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H.A. COFFIN. Treasurer. 





Address 


MISSOURI TRUST CO., 
SEDALIA, MO. 

This company was organized in yee under the ex- 
cellent laws of Missouri goveening & rust Companies. 
Is the only company in Central Missouri authorized 
to act as ‘sak rouse and Curator of estates. 
Has $200,000 —_ -up capital and $25,000 surplus. 
Loans on real estate in Missouri only. Special 
attention given to investing Church and Endow- 
met Funds. Solicits correspondence with persons 
having estates to manage or money to invest. 

Write for particulars and references. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE OITY OF THE WORLD, 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for intormation. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


We have in the twenty years of our experience 
loaned 


TWENTY MILLION DO LARS 


without loss to any customers. 








Weare glad to send our pa nphiet giving full par- 
ticulars to any one applying for it. 


Our Assets, April 30, 1890, $3,342,202. 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York City. 


E. 8. ORMSBY A. L. ORMSBY, } Vice- 


President. H. E. SIMMONS, § Prest. 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T.A. WOOD, 


Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PURTLAND, OREGO 


The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 








Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 


quantities at Sioux Falls. 


It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 

THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to ’ 
Ww. S. WILLIAMS. Pres't. Hartford. Conn. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed.............. 82,000,000 00 
Paid in (cash)................. - 1,000,000 00 





Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716 85 
BM ccnnccasnscsscecescocccdcace 11,168,685 04 
The weli-known _ firm of accountants, Barrow, 


Wade. Guthrie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 
New York, upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 
pany as published June 30th, 1890, appended thereto 
the following certificate: 


Having examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the foregoing accounts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GUIHRIE & CO. 

NEw YORK, léth Oct., 190. 


6 PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES. 

44¢ AND 5PERCENT.CERTIFIC ATES, RUNNING 
Tatrs i INTHS TO TWO YEAR 

ALL FIRST-CLASS INV ESTMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 London. England. 





Solicit Capital for TEXAS Investments. 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, BANK STOCKS, 


Debentures runnin 
Invest with experienced people. 


208 Breadway. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany. 
Bost ton. ua Devonshire Rt. Kansas City. Missour 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN CC, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, . . %1,000,000.00. 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

L, F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 
A. J. DEAN. Vice-Pres’ts. 
W. 8S. STREETER, 


THE SIOUX CITY ROAR . AND INVEST- 
pi BRE IHR PAE SOS. CATTLE 


PER FOR SALE. We take from responsible 
a six to nine months notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references given. Correspondence sol icited. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN CONN. 
SUBSCR!BED CAPITAL..-.-...$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL....... ..-.----§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Ewecutore, eto..can invest in these bonds 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 
aon Capital, $1.000,000 ayetae 


nterest, 




















Proooe 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Seven per cent. investment secured b 
Business Property centrally located, wit 
50 per cent. of the pet geems to the investors. 

Recommended by Bankers and Business 
men of Kansas sy ee 

National Bank Stock—8 per cent. divi- 
dends. 

Free of taxes. Send for circulars. 

E. E. PARKER, Pres. ; C 
O. F. PAGE, Treas. } Union Investment 0, 
DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 

the center ef Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the vast five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestment. my who have never pa the property 


_ madein from three to five 
ene _ information furnished t upon 1 


0% 
ri CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that DU LUT H is the same distance 
from Buffalo, and al] points cat by water, sec hicago; 
and peng more than 300 M 
WEST, it hasa much larger tributary country. which 
isin the infancy of development. Duluth mereee- 
in; Nba year, at the rate of nearly TEN T 

BA ear, and such wonderful growth aac 
a rapid a b in real es 








for reading 

mater,andif you wish to invest, tell us how much, 

and we will send ful] information, with maps. etc. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duiuth, Mina. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 

Center of Business—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 feet 
fronting on three streets, two handsome stores, two 
stories with basement. A 1 leng established tenants, 
monthly rental $275. Price $32,000. 4 cash, balance 
on g time with 8 per cent interest. Title perfect. 
This property will double in value in afew years. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 








of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
sucess muees. Write for RSdeaes and Refer- 
2 near y 


TINTON BANKING Cc 0. Aberdeen, So. Dak 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable ace toiavest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
braska, is a growing city in the West and will be the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, owing to its large waterpower. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric selway in operation and 
under construction, ten miles of sewer and twenty 
miles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3,600 
to 12,000 are ow in five years. For full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


DURING THE MONTH OF 
JANUARY 


if you are like most readers of THE INDEPEND- 
DENT, you will have afew dollars to invest — 
pegneps a few hypdreds or thousands. 

The Provident Trust Company is or- 
quest for the express purpose of safely in- 
vesting small or large amounts of money for 
those who need a fair rate of interest. 

It offers you guaranteed morigages running 
8 to 5years at 6 to7 per cent. semi-annually. 
Amounts, $250 to $6,000, 

In its Savings Department you may deposit 
any sum from $5.00 up at6 per cent. and with- 
draw the money on call or, on deposits for one 
year or longer, you will be allowed 7 per cent. 

Besides these, we hsve just now some special 
investments paying Sand even? percent. No 
room here for particulars. 

A large number of carefu) bu‘iness men, 
bankers. colieges, trustees and clergymen are 
stockholders in and investors with this Com- 
pany. Weshali cheerfully give you full par- 
ticulars and many references, and hope to hear 
from you. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Please mention THE IEDEPENDENT;) 


8’ M.H. Fitch & Son 8 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ residence. 
Banking and Real Estate. 

Loans made on the most conservative basis for non- 
oesteeges. to net investors 8 percent. Payable semi- 
annually. 

We invite correspondence, and can submit convinc- 
ing facts and figures 

References: Cease National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 


8” PUEBLO COLORADO. 8% 


PIERRE. 


Phil. Armour, of Chicago, says: ** PIERRE will 
be the next large city in the Missouri Valley.” Pop- 
ulation t avy 5,000, one year ago 2, 

A wonderfully fertile country tributary, abundant 
coal within 60 to S% miles. 

The Capital of South Dakota, which in 1888 raised 
40,000,010 bushels of wheat and 20,000,(00 bushels of 
corn. A State too, that in 1870 had 6,000 population 
and to-day has over One Thousand sSunday- 


ools 
PLE RRE isto be to South Dakota, what Omaha 
is to Nebraska, Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Mich- 
igan, etc.; that is, the commercial and wholesale 
center. 


INVESTMENTS 


A few hundred dollars invested here now, and 
allowed to remain a few years, will both please you 
and surprise you. 

:. guarantee any patron a pects of at least S per 

nt. perannum. I shall be pleased to correspond 
with parties thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 


PIERRE, S. DAK, 
REFERENCES—Rev. Dr.Wm. H. Blackburn, Presi- 
dent of Presbyterian College, Pierre. 
Rev. Dr, James C. Jackson, Dansville, + # 











Large experience in 








. ¥. Pettigrew, U.S. Senator trom South Dakota 
. J Templeton, Pres. National Bank of of Commerce. 





(let than Government Bonds, 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five per- 
sons, living in the customary manner of the American 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. It 
would require nearly $40,000 in government bonds to 
produce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 
Valley planted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 
nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 


labor placed thereon. 


You can buy this land of the Oregon 


Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 
or more at from $55 to $75 per acre. 





{, GUARANTEED. 
Orirstn MORTGAGES 


APAPLE SECURITY 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
NVEST? Write to 


% 


187 
MIEN JOHND.KNOKSCO 


FARMS &.CITY PROPERTY CMVTOOMINI) investment Bankers & Loan Agents 


in KANSAS 


Always to be had of ur at 6 and 7 per cent. 





Enseress comf-oneenty._ Gemested 


4a DOLLARS 2" 
vg yt a 





TOPEKA, IKANSAS, 
And The prota Investor's Guide free ett read 








L. B. IMBODEN, President. 





Capital Stock, $2,000,000. 





Forth Worth, Texas, } 2%." 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Offer nothing but Texas securities. 


CITY, COUNTY AND TOWN BONDS. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST CO. 


Paid in, $500,000. 


Write us for information. 


VENDORS’ LIEN NOTES, 


id from six months to two years, 7 per cent. 
The Management of this company is cautious, safe and conservative. 


NEW ENCLAND SAVINCS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, FORT WORTH, Texas. 
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January 15, 1891. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(95) 28 











The most progressive and best located 
city of 40,000 people, in the United 
States, is KANSAS CITY, KANSAS. 
No other in the State approaches it in 
population, wealth or business activity. 

Ask us for book of particulars. 


SS 









= 
hs i anaasCity, Kansas: 








MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS. 


INVESTIGA CAREFULLY _ BE- 
FORE INV ESTING YOUR MONRY. We 
have loaned money for our many customers for 
nfteen years, on first mortgages, without a dol.ar 
of loss in principa) or interest to ony ene of them, 
and can —. offer first-class Real Estate securi- 
ties at 7 to 8 per cent. net to owner of money. 
This means no Debenture Bonds without proper 
security back of them. 

Write for eastern and western references as to 
facts herein set forth. We can make you money. 
MARSH & BARTLETT, Minneapolis, Minn. 


"TACOMA 


% %e 
irst Mortgage on TACOMA AND vee 














-. COUNTY REAL ESTATE, 


A. A. KNIGHT, Att’y oe Law, 
Tacoma, ashington 
References.—Tacoma National ank, Washington 
National Bank of Tacoma. 

INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
q First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 

the 





_ Real Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
West. Interest payable semi-annually at Kountze 
Bros., N. Y. City. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans are allselected by officersof thiscompany with 
the greatest care, and are based upon conservative 
valuations. The officers of this company have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience. We makeas 
cialty of pecs large or small amounts of gil 
edge short-time paper, running three to twe! ce 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished u mappycation 
GEO. W. E. President 
C, H. TONCRAY. Vice-President a Manager. 





We have a number ot splendid farms for sale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Our city of 10,000 people is rapidly growing. A 
number of Industries are being located from all 
porte of the country. Augusta County is the richest 

n Virginia. 

staunton isthe largest ay | in the Valley of Vir- 
= Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 


~ P, E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST... STAUNTON, VA. 


Pp U “ se hag ” N D 
Trust & aking Co. 
Whatcom, Wash.,, offers Ist Mortgages on real 
estate o:rawing © and 84% interest. We guar- 
antee principal 4 and interest. wwe 
make all loans personully, not through agents. We 
also sell debenture bonds, drawing 7 per cent. inter- 
est, payable semi-annually, maturing in 5 oy and 
secured by fir-t mortgages deposited with the — 


lingham Bay Nat. Bank of Sehome as trastee. Writ 
for information. (Paid-up Capital $125, 000.) 


THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write t> 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 


Salem, Virginia. 











A DULUTH INVESTMENT, 


affording to the small investor an equal 
chance with the heavy capitalist. 

Very large profits certain to be realized 
on a purchase of full-paid non-assessable 
treasury stock in the Lakewood Land Com. 
pany. Proceeds can be devoted only to im- 
provement of the property. 

Further facts on application. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 
Duluth, Minn. 


Glasgow, 
Virginia. 


Money made here by investing at once. 
Nothing surer. Nothing safer. 


WM. B. POINDEXTER & CO., 
GLASGOW, VA. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Rutrance through the Bank. 


INTERESTSIN THE WEST. 


Land Titles, Mexican Land Grants, Mines, Insur- 
ance, Railro: Bonds, Mortgages, Collections, any- 
ag | needing attention in Kansas, Missouri, Nebras- 

Oklahoma. — o, New and Uld Mexico, or 


hiinenin @ GILLETT and H.E. SADLER, 


of Emporia, Kangas, lawyers of recognized 
Standing <n allthe courts—Twenty-five years prac- 
tice. Ample referencesin New \ ork, Boston, Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. eee _ French spoken.) 
pint ns nnn solicitea 

















TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
HEBER WELLS, 
“Strong Slat” Qance ax and a Cabinste, nae Stands, etc. 
Engravers’ 29, Machinists’ 


8S Spruce Street, New York. 





DIVIDENDS. 


ONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 
December 234, 1890. 
SIXT Y-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., payable 
January Sth, 1891,to which date, from 3ist inst., the 
transfer books will bi closed 

LFRED H. TIMSON, Cashier. | 
S5TH wicca DIVIDEND, 


East River Savings Institution. 
NO. 3 CHAMBERS ST. 
New York. Dec. 29th, 1890. 
INTEREST HAS BEEN DECLARED FOR HE 
three and six months ending December 3ist. 15%, 
upon all accounts entitled thereto, from five dollars 
to three thousand dollars, at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF ra 2, Cane. per annum, puyable 
after January 7. 
WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW YORK, December dist, 1590. ; 

HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending Decem- 
ber 3ist, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per an- 
num on $1,000 and under,and THREE PER CENT 
per annum on the excess of $1,000 not exceeding 
$3,000, payable oa and after the third Monday in 

January next, 

DAVID M. DEMAREST, Vice-President. 
C.D. HEATON, Secretary. 

CITIZENS’ INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK,) 
156 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, January 7th, 1891. f 
34th DIVIDEND.—A DIVIDEND OF THREE 

AND A HALF PER CENT. on the capita 

stock, also an interest dividend of THREE AND A 

HALF PER CENT. on the reserved fund, is payable 

on demand. F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 


MPIRE CILY FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 166 BROADWAY, NEW 


YorRK, January 2d, 1891. Seventy seventh 
Dividend.—The Directors have this day de- 
clared a Semi-Annual Dividend of THREE 
PER CENT.. payable on demand. 

DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE £0., 
No. 346 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 60 CEDAR ST., 

NEw YorRK, January 13th, 1891. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 























TH DIVIDEND 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES FIRE 
INS. CO., 0 AND 172 BROAD wAY. 
January 6th, '891. 
The Board of Directors have declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of Five (5) per cent., payable on de- 
mand. W. H. GRIFFEN, Secretary. 


11 





THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTBERS ) 
RALLWAY COMPANY 
TREASU RER’S OF FICK GRAND CENTR au Deror, i 
Yiw YORK, December 2sd, J 
r aD BUARD OF DIRECTORS ‘or MeHIS cOoM- 
NY have declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 
DEND x} TWOAND ONE-HALF (24) per cent. on 
its CAPITAL STOCK, ana also an ADDITIONAL 
NIVIDEND of ONE AND ONE-HALF (144) per cept. 
thereon, both pare ese, at this office, on MONDAY 
the 2d ‘day ot FEBRUARY next, to the STOC K- 
HOLDERS of record at 3 o’clock P.M., on Wednes- 
da ay, the Sist mstant, at which time the transfer 
books will be closed, to be reopened = — morning 
of TUESDAY, the ad ned of February 
E. D. WORC ESTER. _ 








ELECTIONS. 


IRVING NATIONAL BAN ; 
NEw YORK, Dec. 29th, 
MYHE ANNUAL ELEC TION FOR DIRECTORS 
of this bank will be held at the banking house, 
No. 287 Greenwich St., ‘Tuesday, 2 COTY 13th, 1+91, 
between the hours of 12 Ma nd 
GEC RGE E. sou PER, Cashier. 











Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


TRADE conditions have materially im- 
proved since last report. During the 
greater part of the week favorable 
weather conditions prevailed, and this 
doubtless conduced to a considerable in- 
crease in number of out-of-town jobbers 
and department buyers making the rounds 
of the market. Commission houses found 
more practical interest displayed in the 
new styles of prints and woolen goods 
opened by them, numerous orders being 
taken for leading makes in both classes, 
At the same time there was an element of 
conservatism noticeable in buyers’ oper- 
ation’s, and where they at all exceeded 
present requirements did so to a limited 
extent only. Agents evidently prefer it 
so, to judge from the satisfied air with 
which they remark upon the absence of 
speculative symptoms in the business 
passing. Jobbing houses have had a 
comparatively quiet week, their opera- 
tions being confined strictly to regular 
store transactions, these being at the 
same time quite up to the average of pre- 
vious years. There was a brisk movement 
at first hands on account of back orders, 
liberal shipments of spring goods being 
made, while importers have shown fair 
activity in the execution of importa- 
tion orders secured some time ago. 
Judging from the satisfaciory way 
in which collections are now being made, 
money has become easy in all directions, 





and the promptitude of buyers in meet- 
ing their engagements is fair evidence 
that the past year’s business has been of a 
satisfactory character so far as they are 
concerned. The same cannot be said of 
manufasturers in every instance. Print 
cloth makers particularly are complain- 
ing of the unprofitable character of their 
industry and not without reason, as the 
price touched this week for standard 64x 
64’s, 2 15-16 c. per yard is the lowest ever 
recorded in the history of the trade. 
Still the demand does not revive, and that 
ne immediate relief of any importance is 
‘ooked for can be gathered from the fact 
that «ven for Arril deliveries of these 
gocds 3°. per yard is readily accepted. 
Weakness in price bas not been confined 
entirely to print cloths as during the 
week several leading makes of bleached 
shirtings have been reduced, such as 
Lonsdale, Fruit of the Loom, Hope, 
Blackstone, Masonville, etc., showed de- 
clines of from tc. to fc. per yard. Part 
of the increased trading may doubtless be 
attributed to these lower prices. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Nearly all the new lines of woolen 
goods have now been opened and prices 
made for the season. These show that 
with the exception of some makes of 
union and cotton warp cassimeres, which 
are a trifle dearer, last season’s prices 
have not been departed from. The new 
policy adopted by several leading manu- 
facturers of selling direct instead of 
through commission houses as heretofore, 
is creating much comment in the trade, 
and the experiment is being watched 
with interest owing to possible important 
developments in the future. A number 
of well-known out of-town houses have 
associated themselves as the ‘* Dry Goods 
Union.” The following firms compose 
the Union: Campbell & Dick, Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; J. N. Adams & Co., Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hugh Glenn & Co., Utica, N. Y.; Smith 
& Murray, Springfield, Mass.; Porteous 
& M tchell, Norwich, Conn.: and Trankle, 
Jamieson & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The Unon will be represented in New 
York by Mr, J. J. Smith, formerly resi- 
dent buyer for Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


“SOME FACTS AND FIGURES.” 


Last season, Mr. W. Atlee Burpee, a 
well kncwn seedsman of Philadelphia, 
placed his advertisement in the list of 
papers and magazines given herewith: 
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Awerican Cultivator. . el) 2 22) $1.48 
MIE. nino ncedevsednens 6 7.9 
Baitimore American.. +0 2.05 
Amer. Grange Bull'n. 12 1.15 
Amer. Rural Home.... 156) 9 
Amer, Agriculturist.. out 69 
Avtantic Monthly...... 15] 3.67 
Omaha Weekly see... 56 90 
Weet ly Constitution.. 4 68 
Weekly Courier-Jour. 36 3.53 
Congregationalist. . §2 86 
Christian Ady. (N. Y.). | 100 1.54 
Christian Union....... 1% 10 
Chris. Ady. (Nashv'e). tit BS 
Cent. C ir netis m Adv. 47 1.22 
Chris. Adv. (St. Louis) 66 71 
Christian Herald...... 10 1.20 
Century Magazine..... Gls 0 
Cosmopolitan.......... 2. 2.50 
Delineator ............. $5: 5 
Farm and Vireside.... roi 
Farmers’ Keview...... 52 
“arm Journal......... 65 
Globe-Democrat..... % 
Gleanings In Lee Cult. 12 
Harper's Ma :uzine 280 
Home and !’arm....... 152 
Housekeeper... ....... 167 
Weekly Inter-Ocean.. R 
Weekly interior.... .. 4! 
New York Ledger..... a9 
Lippince »tt’s Maga 1 
Metropolitan........... iM 
Mirror und Farmer... 18 
Orchard acd Garden.. 24 
New York ‘‘bserver... 16 
Ohio Farner .......... 71 
Popular Gardening.. 76 
Poultry World......... 4 
scribner’s Magazine.. 186 
sSunday- Soheet Times. 182 
 -  eeeeree 82 
Weekly Tribu ne(N.Y.) 45 
RGR 80; 
WENO) 65 sdanc0s 147 
Western Chris. / 42 
Weekly World 60 
Youth’s Companion... 1,203 
$6,051.01 3.64 








A careful account was peer with each 
with the result sta‘ed. Mr. Burpee says 
that the apparent average coat of each 
reply was 89} cents, but that as only one 
in five mentioned any newspaper, he 
thinks that an average of 22 cents for each 
application for catalogs received from 
newspaper advertising would be correct. 

In our opinion, this is very cheap ad- 
vertising. 

There are some peculiarities about the 
results as given in the table to which we 
wish to call attention, and for the sake of 
simplicity have divided the newspapers 
and magazines ipto three classes, agricul- 
tural, religious and literary. 

Mr. Burpee’s was a seed advertisement, 
and one which nine out of ten advertisers 
would place in an agricultural newspaper 
alone; but the results show that the aver- 








age cost of each sale of seeds in the agri- 
cultural newspapers was $3.38, while in 
the religious it was only $1.80, and i in the 
literary only $1.55, A singular thing was 
that in almost every case he received from 
the agricultural papers a larger number 
of applications for catalogs than he made 
sales, while in nearly all of the religious 
and literary papers and magazines, he 
mude more sales than he received appli- 
cations, This would look as tho the read- 
ers of agricultural newspapers were dr- 
sirous of obtaining something for noth- 
ing. Without doubt they would, in or- 
dering goods, be more hkely to mention 
the name of the paper in which they saw 
the advertisement than the readers of 
either of the religious or literary class, 

There is certuinly one thing to be 
drawn from Mr. Burpee’s experience, and 
that is, that a periodical like THE INDE- 
PENDENT, which is both religious and lit- 
erary, would be better and cheaper for 
advertisers in his line of business than 
agricultural mediums, 


sd READING NOTICES. — 
TO OUR READERS, 


DURING the past week we find that about 
ninety per cent. of our subscribers took 
advantage of the club rates given below in 
one form or another, a very large number 
paying $5.00 for two years’ subscription or 
sending a new subscriber with their renew- 
al, a less number sending us $7.00 for three 
years’ renewal or for three single subscrib- 
ers, a still less number sending us $8.50 for 
four years’ renewal, and a less tho a large 
number sending us $10.00 for five years’ 
subscription or five single subscriptions. A 
very great many clubs were received of 
from five up to fifty or more subscribers, at 


the club-rate of $2.00 a yeareach. It is very 
gratifying to us to feel that our efforts to 
make THE INDEPENDENT indispensable to 
all intelligent people, is meeting with the 
success we anticipated. We have in the 
past and expect in the future to put more 
money into the reading columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT than we receive from sub- 
scribers. Our aim has been and stil! is to 
make THE INDEPENDENT the best religious 
and Jiterary weekly in the world, and to 
keep it so. We will thank our old sub- 
scribers very much indeed if they will call 
the attention of their friends to the merits 
of THE INDEPENDENT, sending us their 
subscriptions with their own renewals, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








Three months...... ~ Six months..... $i 50 

Four months........ 1 00| One year ...... 3 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber .............. 5 00 

One year each to two subseribers....... .. 5 00 

Three yearsto une subscriber.............. 7 00 


Three subscribers one year each..... re. 
Four years to one subscriber........... ... 
Four subscribers one year each 
Five years to one subscriber.......... 
Five subscribers one year each .. 

In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. 

Copies. 10 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

We will be glad tosend our clubbing list 
to any person asking for it. Individuals, 
schools and reading clubs can be supplied 
by us with other newspapers aud maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers, 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. Otten, however, itis not ¢c nven- 
lent for a subsciiber to remit promptly upon 
the expiration of bis subscription and in 
any such case we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receiving a postal- 
card reque: t to that effect. 

We respectfully ask subscribers to make 
their remittances direct to us instead of 
through postmasters or subscription agents 
thus avoiding delay and loss. 





"Bingle 





THE NEW YORK AND FLORIDA SPE- 
CIAL OF THE PENNSYLVANIA R R. 
THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 

that commencing on January i9th the New York and 

Florida sp:cial will be placed in service bevween 

New York and Jac i yt — st. Augustine, The 

train will run tri-weekly a resent, leaving New 

York Monday, Wednesday a Friday at 9:30 A. M., 

Philadeiphia U:'9 A. M., Baltimore 2°20 and Washing- 

ton 4:40 P. M.. arriving at Jacksonviile and St. Augus- 

tine the next afte:noon. The train will be equipped 
witn Puliman Vestibule Drawing-room Siceping, 

Dining, Smoking. and Observation Cars. A conspic- 

uous feature of the equipment is the new Pu'lman 

Vestibule Drawing-room car, containing six drawing 

rooms fitted with all the modern conveniences pro- 

motive of comfortand luxury ‘These cars will afford 
most convenient and exclusive accommodations for 
parties traveling together 

Never before in the history of Southern travel have 
its requirements been so fully met, and the inaugura- 
tion of this magnificent service wiil ya ye | 
greatly stimulate travel to this particular portion of 
the South. 

Reservations of space may now + ay - ie ticket 
offices of the Pennsyiv ania F Railroad. 


A TRIP TO P PALESTINE. 

REV. KtrTREDGE WHEELER, of Hartford, Cons., 
and the Rev. Dr. K. B. Hull, of 448 Ninth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have arranged a trip to Palestine 
and the Holy Land, particulars of which are given 
in an advertisement in this week’s paper to which 
attention is particularly called. This is a most ex- 
cellent yp ie | for persons who wish to visit 
Palestine and the Holy Land under the most favora- 
ble auspices. A copy of the itinerary and other in- 
teresting matter will be mailed to any one by ad- 
dressing as above. 


A HANDSOME CATALOGUE. 


THE catalogue sent out by Wm. Honey Maule, 
Philadelphia, Penn., coodénses all the needful infor- 
mation which will enable the farmer, gardener and 
fruit-grower to select such seeds, plants, or trees as 
he desires, in a Wondertully compact yet intelligent 
manner. ‘he illustrations of the seeds and plants 
offered for sale are used in such connection with the 
printed descriptions as to give to its readers a cl®ar, 
accurate conception of tne ripened products ot 
rey sseeds. Last year Mr. Maule offerea and paid 

1,500 in cash prizes for field and garden products 
raised from his seeds, and $1,000 for the largest club 
orders for seeds sent him iu 1890. He repeats these 
offers for the current yeur. It is no disparagement 
to many ether artistic catalogues, and but simple 
justice to say that Maule’s Seed C atalogue for 1891 is 
ae near perfection asit seems possible to bring suc 
things. 
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PLEASURE TOURS TO FLORIDA VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Leave New York, January 2th, February 4d, 
February (7th, March 3d, aod March t7th, uoder per- 
sonal escort of Tour st Agent and Chaperun, vy spe- 
cial train of Pullman estib ied Sleeping and 
Drawiog-room cars. wo weeks are aliowed in 
Florida. ound-trip tickets, $50.00, including Pull- 
man accommodations and meals en route in both ai- 
rections. for itineraries and al! information apply 
to, oraddress.Tourist + gent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
349 Broadway, New York.— Adv.) 





NOTICE. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

The Inaucuration of the Rev. Charlies A. Briges, 
D.D., as the Edward Kobiason, Professor of Biblical 
Theology, will take place at the seminary Chapel, 
700 Park Avenue, on Tuesday evening, January Wth, 
at8 o’clock. 

Tae charte, on behalf of the Board of Directors, 
will b» given bythe Rev. David R. Frazer, U.D., of 

rk, N. J.. and 





de'ivered by Dr. Briggs 
Admission by card, for which apply to E. M. 
Kingslev, Treasurer. on ur betore the litn inst. 


enol, 
| Constable ‘2 
EMBROIDERIES. 


SPRING, 1891. 


Black and Colored Ground 


BATISTE EMBROIDERED DRESSES, 


Trimmings to Match. 


Ecru and Beige 
Embroideries. 
POINT DE VENISE EMBROIDERY, 
Embroidered Trimmings, Flouncings, All- 
Overs, 


EMBROIDERED WASH DRESSES 
IN THE NEWEST COLORS 


AND WITH 
LATEST FASHIONS 
For Sleeves and Waists. 


Broadway 19th ot 


NEW YORE. 





= 





Ground 





The NEW INDIA SILKS 


We have just received several cases 
of new and elegant iy in Rich 
Printed and Jacquard India Silks, 
our latest importations. and have 
opened them for immediate sale. 

A noticeable feature of the assort- 
ment is the large number of Black 
Grounds, figured in flowered pat- 
terns of most beautiful colorings: 
and of Light Grounds, with designs 
of bud, vine, or spray, in choicest and 
most delicate half tones. 

The newest fabric, Drap de Nocta, 
is unexcelled for durability and 
gracefulness in drapery. 


James McCreery & Co 


Brodway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Angora 
‘FRADE MAH A 


Suitings 


IN PLAIN COLORS 
AND FANCY STRIPES 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE FOR 


; 
Hummer Wear 
Send for Samples to Box 3052, N. Y. City, 





Insurance. 
MORTGAGE INSURANCE. 





THE London Insurance Record gives a 
sketch of the plan of mortgage insurance 
lately proposed in a prospectus issued by 
the Land Guarantee and Trust Society. 
The policy consists of a recital, thirteen 
clauses, and the customary witnessing 
portion. The policy bears annual premi- 
ums and is to run for six years, and at the 
end of that term is not renewable ex- 
cept at the option of the company, and 
then only from year to year; appar- 
ently, however, the company must accept 
the premium and risk for one year longer 
unless it gives notice of the contrary to 
the insured before the close of the sixth 
year. This term of six years seems to 
have been fixed with reference tothe cus- 
tomary practice of making mortgage loans 
for tive years. The first clause reads thus: 

So long as this policy shall continue in 
force the Society will, after the insured shall 
have become entitled to exercise the power 
of sale conferred by the mor'gage deed or 
otherwise entitled to sell the mortgaged 
property and after the expiration of — 
calendar months from the receipt by the So- 
ciety of notice in writing from the insured 
requiring payment, pay to the insured the 
principal money for the time being due un- 
der the mortgage, with any interest then 
due thereon for any period not exceeding 
twelve calendar months preceding the date 
of receipt of the notice and with subsequent 
interest up to the date of payment, and on 
payment of all moneys becoming due under 
this policy the insured to transfer to the 
Society the mortgage debt and interest and 
the securities for the same. 

The contract made in this not very 
felicitously worded paragraph is that the 
Society, after the policy-holder has be- 
come entitled, by default, to foreclose, 
will pay the principal then due under the 
mortgage, together with past-due inter- 
est for not more than twelve months 
previous to notice, and with subsequent 
interest up to date of payment, of course 
taking possession of the mortgage. There 
is no mention here of any costs, but that 
they are to be covered, too, may, perhaps, 
be inferentially gathered from clause 2, 
under which the Society may require 
the insured to either discontinue the pol- 
icy or accept from tie Society payment of 
the ‘‘amount then due to the insured for 
principal, interest and costs.” By clause 
4, notice must be given to the Society as 
soon as default in interest has existed for 
three months; by clause 7, within three 
calendar months of any claim being made 
on the Society by the insured, the Society 
may call upon him to proceed forthwith 
to realize on the security. 

The Record thinks mortgage insurance 
will be probably a great boon to private 
persons who wish to lay out their money 
with safety, and to those numerous un- 
fortunates who are thrust by reiatives or 
friends into the management of private 
trusts. As the prospectus says, in its de- 
sire to create an appreciation of the need 
of the sort of insurance it proposes, mort- 
gages can ‘be deteriorated to a disastrous 
degree through circumstances which no 
skill of calculation can foresee’; moreover, 
the circumstances which so affect them 
may affect them generally, by being ex- 
tended and wide in operation, as expe- 
rience has shown. This observation goes 
beyond the purpose ic is intended toserve, 
and suggests the danger that the circum- 
stances whicn make it needful to fail 
back on the insurance may also deprive 
that insurance of all value. If claims, 
altho there may have been a long 
period of exemption from them, come 
with a rush, when they do come, by rea- 
son of a general collapse in the present 
value of mortgages, the case will obvi- 
ously be like the big fire which wipes out 
the insurance companies by the simple 
process of making too heavy demands on 
them all at once. Here isa difficulty at 
the start. All insurance stands upon the 
assumed certainty that demands will be 
kept by the operation of av-rage within 
strict altho somewhat elastic limits, In- 
surance of property assumes that altho 
there will be constant uncertainty and 
incessant changes in the individual items 
composing the loss the sum of these indi- 





vidual items will not vary very greatly; 
insurance of life assumes that altho the 
order of deaths is utterly uncertain the 
rapidity of the movement will stay pretty 
constant, A fire or an epidemic all over 
the country would upset this basis, and 
in like manner any circumstances which 
may affect mortgages generally, and 
without reference to the characteristics 
of each one by itself, are a serious menace 
to the practicability of this form of in- 
surance, especially if these untoward cir- 
cumstances cannot be foreseen. Carry 
the estimation of this liability far enough 
and it makes such insurance simply spec- 
ulative, 

Mortgage insurance is, however, in its 
infancy. In this country it is totally un- 
known as yet, so far as we are aware, the 
nearest thing resembling it being insur- 
ance of titles, Clearly there is room 
aod need for it, especially if it is to be 
supposed to be national in its field and to 
apply to farms as well as to more fully 
developed property. Perhaps it will ere 
long be seriously proposed, and then there 
will be a special call for intuition, or 
genius, or hard work, or whatever the 
faculty may be called which produces 
success in insurance management. 


_ 


INSURANCE CAPITAL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your article last week on ‘* Consolida- 
tions’? commenting on last report of the 
National Board relating to dividends in 
American comparies, you say ‘on the 
face of it it looks well, the companies hav- 
ing paid an average of over ten per cent. 
during the last thirty years.” 

1 often read statements, pro and con, 
about the earnings of *‘Capital,’’ but to 
my mind these statements are of little 
value for the reason that I do not know how 
or what the ‘‘ Capital’? is made of. I see 
nothing in the Insurance Reports made to 
the State Department to enlighten me. 
Of course, I do not know but “ Insurance 
Capital”? is made up of ‘‘ Cash paid in,” 
but I do know that if this be true of ‘‘ In- 
surance Capital’ it is the exception to in- 
corporations generally. Take the earnings 
of Railroad Capital for illustration. ‘Net 
earnings’? means in railroad parlance 
“after paying fixed charges.’’ Under this 
prefix wheu investigated will be found the 
‘*wheel within the wheel.” Railroad **fixed 
charges ”’ areso “‘ fixed’ that the real earn- 
ings ot actual cash capital paid in is con- 
cealed. A railroad that has issued bonds 
for a long series of years at seven per cent. 
interest semi-annually, free from tax, 
must pay this interest out of gross earn- 
ings. The Capital may pay only three per 
cent., but the road earns, nevertheless, 
enough to pay seven per cent. on its bonds. 
When the bistory of these bonds are looked 
into, in many instances, they are composed 
largely of Water. How about Insurance 
Capital? Does Insurance Capital represent 
cash paidin? Will the Insurance Editor 
enlighten one of the constant readers of his 
column? Pro BONO PUBLICO. 

For the question raised, it is not mate- 
rial what insurance capital ‘‘ is made of,” 
that is, what itis invested in; yet this 
may be clearly discovered in the official 
reports. Only paid-in capital is treated 
and reported as such in the official re- 
ports of this State, and all computations 
of dividends and net earnings are made 
upon that only; the law also requires 
that every advertisement of a fire insur- 
ance company shall distinctly state the 
capital paid in, It is oniy the wildcat 
which is permitted to mislead by a flour- 
ish of the pen in ** authorized ” capital. 








THE ZTNA’S NEW MOVE. 


THE A‘tna Life has begun the Accident 
business for which it has been long pre- 
paring. This is a field having no espe- 
cially serivus difficulties, and experience 
has now furnished sufficient data; it is, 
moreover, a profitable field, and there is 
no reason why, in respect to at least the 
number of competitors, it should be left 
so largely to the assessment societies. Ac- 
cording to a Hartford dispatch, the At- 
na’s forthcoming statement will show 
assets and surplus of about thirty-six and 
six millions respectively, and the past 
year has been an unusually prosperous 


one for the company, its death claims 
having «declined $16v,000 as compared 
with 1889, while its premium receipts 
were largely increased. The Aitna, years 











ago, was conservative even to slowness, 
but under its present management is act- 
ive and pushing, and is moving toward a 
place among the foremost. Of this its 
new movement into one of the best fields 
of insurance is an evidence. and there can 
be no doubt that the result will be emi- 
nently successful. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE TNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


WE wust acknowledge havin,z a singular 
feeling of affection for the Atoa Insurance 
Company, based probably upon the fact 
tbat our acquaintance with it dates back 
for so manv years. The Comvany was 
incorporated in the year 1819 with a 
perpetual charter. The history of the Aitna 
fs ove of very great iasterest; but we only 
have room hereto make a few genera! state- 
ments regarding it. During the s-venty- 
two years 1t bas been ir business, it bas paid 
for fire losses $66,271 000. These are certaiv.y 
stupendous figures, and no imagination can 
covceive of the material benefit to the bun- 
dreds of thousands of persons who have 
been insured in the Aitna to whom pay- 
meotsf r iosses by fire have ben made, 
Toe Company has a cash capital of $4,000,- 
000. and during the past yearit bas dupli- 
cated its previous records of success, its net 
surplus haviug been increased 3143 000, it 
pow amounting to $3 842,77642 Ot course 
no sane person will ask if the Company isa 
safe ove to insure WI1Ctd, as the figures given 
in their statement pubiished elsewhere 
abundantly proves the fact. ‘The officers of 
the Compauy are, J. Goodnow, President; 
Wm. B. Clark, Vice President; A. C, Bayne, 
Secretary; Jas. F. Dadley and Wm. H. 
King, Assistant Secretaries. 








THE PHCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

For many years Hartford,Conn., has been 
the home of a large number of the very best 
fire, life and accident insurance companies 
in the world. As one of the former,we wish 
tocall attention to the Phoenix Insurance 
Company which prints, in our columns, this 
week, its seventy-third semi-annual finan- 
cial statement. The Phoenix has a record 
of which it may well be proud, having 
paid during its organization for fire losses, 
no lessasum than $27,157.044 19. Its pres- 
ent cash assets are $5,624,814.73 with a net 
surplus of $1,517,079.68. During the past 
year the Phoenix has increased its assets 
more than $319,000 and its net surplus over 
$215,000. Able and conservative manage- 
ment characterizes the Phoenix. Its officers 
are, H. Kellogg, President; D. W. C. Skil- 
ton, Vice-President; J. H. Mitchell, second 
Vice-President; Geo. H. Burdick, Secretary; 
and Chas. E. Galacar, Assistant Secretary. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY IN THECITY OF 
NEW YORK. 

For many years the daily papers of the 
morning of January ist bave printed the 
annual statement of the United States Life 
Insurance Company of this city. This 
promptness in placing its affiirs for the 
previous year before the public is com- 
mendable and is indicative of its prompt- 
nessin allits business affairs. The Com- 
pany during the year1890 wrote $3,500,000 
more insurance than in the year previous, 
the total amount now in force on 31st of 
December being 335,395,462.50. Its total 
assets were $6,529,486.80, with a surplus as 
regards policy-holders on a four per cent. 
basis of $672,298.42. The United States isa 
conservative, ably managed life insurance 
company and has most desirable features, 
among others these—that all policies are in- 
disputable after two years and that death 
claims are paid without discount immedi- 
ately upon satisfactory proofs being re- 
ceived. Reference -to the forty-first and 
last annual statement published elsewhere 
in this week’s paper showsa very strong 
array of directors, its Finance Committee 
being a particularly able one. The officers 
ofthe Company are: George H. Burford, 
President; C. P. Fraleign, Secretary; A. 
Woeelwright, Assistant Secretary; William 
T, Standen, Actuary; and J. P. Munn, 
Medical Director. 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forteiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A.HALL, Secretary, 




















TOTAL ASS Jan Ist. 1990.. $9 443.488 97 
THUMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Preedent 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


mited States Life Insurance Co., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1890. 








| STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Assets, . . . . * . . . $136,401,328 02 


Increase in Assets, ° e ° ° 


° ° $10,319,174 46 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. o—— pila i eh ro ee $9,657,248 44 
To reserve at 4 per cent. Actua- By Bonds and Mortgages...... $3,738 468 84 : | ‘in Surpius, See eR a ew $1,717,184 81 
ries’ Table (N.Y. State Stand- By U. S. and other Bonds...... 1,887,180 89 Receipts, 4 * © «© «© eo « « ,$81,119,019 62 
alt: Raatadieny Mined 5.822.532 I a cacnicwnnane 156,304 00 Increase uring yeur, e e ° ° ° ° $4,903,087 16 
and), Inhuving dividends. ...05,008,008 62 |b, coshin tamks........ ....... 69.423 45 | Paid Polio -Moldcee sis «© © © @ © 6 oe 
To claims in course of settle- By cash in office.............2++ 653 91 Increase during yom YS oe ee % $473,058 16 
inka 40tb0nshised-caruieiere 22,170 00 By loans on policies ccecseee eos 181.777 22 Risks assumed, e 7 . . . ° . $151, 602, "483 37 
To premiums paid in advance.. 2,627 61 | By loans secured by Collaterals. 172 203 66 Increase during year, peice? ee) wae. we 


By balances due by Agents, se- 








e $48,388,222 065 





To liability for lapsed policies Seni acta sianscaibiaeslpirneieshiiene 21,450 01 | Risks in force, .  . * © © «© «© «+ « $565,949,933 92 
presentable for surrender.... 2,067 00 | By interest accrued............ 73,453 O4 Increase during year, oe, a ee ele $83,824,749 56 
To accrued rents and unpre- By Deferred Premiums, less 10 _| Policies in force, . . a ° . 182,310 
sented accounts............... 7,791 74 per cent. for collection....... 111,052 28 Increase during year, ° e e ° ° ° e 23,941 
To merplen as regards policy- By Premiums in course of col- P Policies written in 1889, Ae a ae 44,577 
Des: ‘eabenckce, vaveles __ 672,208 42 42 lection, less 10 per cent.. ... 117,519 50 Increase over 1888, . - 4 : = 2 : 11,971 

_ | TE Cee ae: 36,529,486 80 a aad $6,529,486 80 


On the former basis of valuation (i. e., American Table and 444 per cent. 


interest) the Surplus is - - - - - - - = = = $1,028,235 42 | United States Bonds and other Securities, 








Clinton Gilbert, | James R. Plu Charles P. hg 


| Zramote L, Lela 
Henry W. Ford, | George G. Williams, John P. Mu 1.D., E. H. Perkins, or. 
Nathan F. Graves, | Anthony Wallach, George H. a 


. K. Thurber, | Oliver P. Buel, Aifred 8. Heidei bach, 
Julius Cattin, Henry L. Cla ARP. Alfred Wheelw right, 
Henry U. Hulbert, | Edw. Van Va nenbera®. Jos. M. DeVeau, 


d P. Steers 
OFFICERS. 


D. H. Hou htaling, 
Thomas Russell, 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . a ia $69,361,913 13 


° P - $50,323,469 81 

$9,845,500 00 
. $2,988,632 79 
rred and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 
$126,744,079 58 


i have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . e ° ° ° e 


Jash in Banks and Trust Cynponies at interest, . 
{Interest accrued, Premiums 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 











GEORGE H. BURFOFD..... President. | GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres. Chem. Nat. Bk. A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, » 
C. P. FRALEIGH ..... Secretary JURA CADE, 6occccccescces Dry Goods From tae Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 

A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant t y " : 

WithiAM T SrAHUER mente JOHN J. TUCKER..............0 Builder e Ove a. : a 
ARTHUR C, PERRY Ccuniainaned Cashier | E. H. PERKINS, Jr, : Assumed. Outstanding. = mages, 
PS. eae Medical Director Pres. Im. & Tr. Nat. Bank 


Home Office 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies. 





All policies issued by this company are INDISPUTABLE after two years. 
All death claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have been 


received. 
Payments to policy-holders for year 1890, death claims, endowments, surrenders, 
Rs dann 0 s0s BOSS SUNS 0Ks Poa He Re aERRERsEAESee. €h04y 400s hE Ss bnaR eS peRes CHEN $657,852 2 
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New insurance written............ $6,335,665 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total amount insurance in force 
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At Close of Business, December 31st, 1890. 
CASH CAPITAL, - . - . . $2,000,000 00 
ASSETS AVAILABLE FOR FIRE LOSSES, 


$5,624,814.73 


AS FOLLOWS: 








Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with Agents..........6.c0e5 ceeeee cee eeeeeeeeeeee $654,875 07 
State Stocks and BoOndS,....... ....--sc0e se-seeeescteereeeeseeensesscepemeaesereees 30,060 00 
Hartford Bank Stocks....... 0 .....ccsccsccccccccccccee socsecccccsscssenecccosereecs 607,514 00 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks.. oaedons odddqddbded<Seeenteobearennceseses<> 553,868 00 
Corporation and Railroad Stocks and Bonds.. copneveneedeeebes 2.431.140 00 
County, City, and Water Bonds.............0..cesseeeseceececeeseeeeecrcrsceeereeees 236,420 on 
I Fic nnvcacccecesncsasecsepscccceneconsvccgue 233,524 3 
Loans on Collateral 143,322 = 
Real Estate Loans ....... Suveneececee put deunmecestenes . 676,600 LO 
Accumulated Interest and ‘Rents. icliniiintcs.J0as6 <spebmneeeneMiaetnetterseeenshaanks __ 5. Th 82 
TOTAL CASH ASSETS. .......056 ccccccccceeerceceees _ 85 5.624.814 73 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital ........cscccccccccccsrecccccccccccecccseseccesssssceesesccososesroes cove $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Outstanding LOsses............:ccccececeeeccceceeeeeeersrersteeeesesess 293,831 17 
Reserve for Re-Insurance...........-2 sccccccccccccccec-covsccccccsccecscssesscovece 1,815,908 88 
NRT SURPLOS.... ....0....ccccccccccccccccccccccccscsss covcccseeccooesscocsceccsces __1,517,079 68 
TOTAL ASSETS...........--+++. pd SOs oceceesesecoseses 66 ~ $5,624,814 73 





Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, 


$27,157,044.19 


H. KELLOGG, President, D. W. C. SKILTON, Vice-President. 
H. MITCHELL, 2d Vice-President. GEO. H. BURDICK, Secretary, 
CHAS, E, GALACAR, Ass’t Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

TAEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 

GERALD E. HART, General Manager Canadian Department, Montreal, Canada. 
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Capital stock, paid up im CA8N.... 62... cece cece eeeee cee eennennaneesaareeseees $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for re-imsurvranee......- crcccceccccccscccccecceseccsccccceccescseesssseees 664,096 64 
Outstanding losses and all other Viabilities..... 20.00.60 cce cece ee eee e ence en eeee 92,589 O05 
Med rer ples... ....ccccccceccccess sesccccccccscccccccs cesses ensseccescsesccesecscerees 182,537 52 
TOTAL CASH ASSETS. ........cccccccccccvcccccccccccsscccceecssscee. ceeee a $1,939,223 21 
SURPLUS, as regards Policy-holders.........c cece cece ccc ene eeeeeences ($1,182,537 52 


JAMES U. TAINTOR, Sec’y. CHAS. B. WHITING, Pres. 
HOWARD W. COOK, Ass’t Sec’y. 


B. W. FRENCH, Chicago, Lll., Gen. Agent Western Department. 
TREZEVANT & COCHRAN, Dallas, Texas, Gen. Agent Southwestern Department, 
ALFRED STILLMAN, San Francisco, Cal., Gen, Agent Pacific Department, 


1884..... $34,081,420... ...$351, 789,285. .....$103,876,178 51....... $4,743, 77 
1885..... 46,507,189....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,684 


1886... . 56,832,719....... 398,809,203... ... 114,181,963 24... Sees 5,643,568 
SO 69,457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 SE 6,294,442 
1888. . 108, 214,961....... 482,125, ee 126, 082, 153 = ae 7,940,063 
1889... .. 151,602,483....... 565, 949, 934,..... 136,401,328 Noein 9,657, 
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Extract from Stutement made January Ist, 1890. 


Cash Capital.. .. 81,000,000 00 
Reserve for ‘faserance in 
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Old and 1 Young. 


MY FRIEND THE ROSE. 





BY JONN KENDRICK BANGS. 





1 WANDERED o’er the fields, a friendless one: 
Nv comforter bad I to share my woes; 

When suddenly I saw, to greet the sun, 
Barst forth in loveliness a simp.e rose. 


And as I stood and watched its budding 
pride, 
My veins were thrilled as with the mel: 
low wine. 
It nodded toward me and my sorrows died. 
I was content. At least one friend was 
mine. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





THE MYSTERY OF SYBIL TRAF- 
FORD. 





BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 





3 

It was Norton himself who told me the 
story. Norton, as you know, isa phyci- 
cian and aspecialist in nervous and men- 
tal diseases. His cast of mind is skepti- 
cal, or at leasc severely logical. [I am 
sure that he would have discredited the 
thing if anybody had wold itto him. Ia- 
deed, it is doubtful if he altogether ac- 
cepts it even as it is. He cannot xplain 
it, and he is accustomed to reject what- 
ever he cannot explain, Nevertheless, 
since it happened to himself be is ina 
dilemma. A man ina normal condition 
of health and mind hesitates to disbe- 
lieve the testimony of his own senses, 
Hallucinations are, of course, the result 
of some functional derangement. Bur 
when an impossible thing happens, what 
are youtodo? Mund, I say wnen it does 
happen in your own experience, You 
are precluded, on the one hand, from 
denying tnat it dia happen; while on the 

Other, an impossibility is always an im- 
possibility. 

Norton, I fancy, habitually avoids 
thinking of the matcer a: all. He is in 
an attitude of ‘‘suspended judgmeat.” 
If some discovery, psycnological or pby- 
siological, were to turn up, throwing 
light upon the subject, I daresay he 
would take up the Trafford affair with 
scientific enthusiasm, and make it the 
theme of a learned disquisiuono. But 
meantime he lets 10 lie as something there 
is no use in puzzling over. He gave the 
narrative to me one evening in the free- 
dom of an intercourse which bt gan when 
we were boys in college together, more 
than a quarter of a century ago, and has 
continued ever since. Iam rather fond 
of a good ghost-story, and have told more 
than one in my time, and Norton has 
smiled indulgently at tnem. But noth- 
ing that [ ever imagined is stranger than 
this waoich he experienced. He bas the 
advantage of me, and I take off my hat 
to him. 

You are at liberty to make whatever 
use you like of tne bypnouwc theory. Nor- 
ton was one of the first physicians in New 
York to take up bypnotic ¢xperiments 
with a view to applying the principle in 
his practice. He 1s a first-rate operator ; 
he has hypnotized hundreds of persone. 
He found the ¢ffects good in several kinds 
of affeciions, but he seldom employs the 
treatment now for the reason (as [ under- 
stund it) that he has never been able to 
satisfy himself just how, or in what cases 
it succeeds; and wuetoer it may not be 
followed by remote conseq 1¢nc.s more or 
less undesirable. But at tne time of the 
Trafford episode he was still in the midst 
of his researcnes, and she herself was 
frequently hypnotized by bim. 

i do not know precisely what her dis- 
order was; at allevents, it confised ber 
to her b<d; and Norton had little expecta- 
tioa of curing her. Sae could neither 
walk ner stand, and she occasionaily 
suffered severe paip. Sae was, Norton 
said, a very interesting girl, and it was 
the greatest pity in the worid that she 
should be a helpless invalid. Her mind 
was no common one. Sae had not had 
much personal experience of the world, 
for she had been * out” only two or 
three years when she was taken ill; but 
during her iliness she had speculated 


deeply and boldly about lfe, and about 
what may follow death. 

‘She had the most logical brain I 
ever m+t within one of her sex,” ob- 
served Norton; ‘‘ and I am not une to 
underrate women, either. Some of the 
results she got were startling, but it 
was hard to find a flawin the way she 
got there. Ooae of her ideas was that, 
assuming the existence of a spirit in man, 
there is no d priori reason wny it sbould 
not become vis:bie outside of the body, or 
even alter boaily dissolution. On the 
contrary, it was surprising that this did 
not occur constantly. The spirit is the 
mind; why snould not tne mind disem- 
bodied be perceptible to the mind em- 
bodied? The poysical eye does not see— 
it is only the medium of sight; and it is 
only miterial objects that are vis bie 
through that medium. But why may 
not the real eye act withouc the interven- 
tion of this medium, and take vognizance 
of things on its own plane of being? Well, 
[objected that there might be nothing 
for it to take cognizance of; if emnodi- 
ment meant aoytning, it meant that the 
spirit was not * on its owa plane,” and 
could not, therefore, be reached by the 
‘‘real eye.” Sane replied that hypnotism 
indicated tiat the mind could be tempo- 
rarily dissociated from the body,and justi- 
fied the proposiiiun that a means might 
exist, or be discovered, to produce this 
di sociation at one’s own pleasure. Sne 
added (what 1s quite true) that we fail to 
see a great many things because we don’t 
look for them, or expect them. The 
training of the will in tos direction might 
bave results. Shesaid one thing toat was 
curious; I don’t remember having heard it 
elsewhere. Sae said that after emerging 
from the hypnotic trance, she had no 
knowledge or recollection of what she 
vad done or said, as to her physical mani- 
festations, while the trance las.ed. But 
she did often have a recollection, more or 
less obscure, of having undergone experi- 
ences altogether outside of the physical 
plane. In otner words, the life that ani- 
mated her body during the trance was 
something distinct from the metapby sical 
eyo; the latter was free, and rambied 
about, so to speak, on its own hook. She 
was annoyed tvat sne could recall so little 
of her ego's excursions; she accounted for 
it on the hypothesis that, in the normal 
sate, only the physical memory was 
Operative. Bat sne had hopes that by 
practice, or will, she would finally beable 
to compel the ego to render an account of 
itself, There was something uncanny 
about the whole idea; but it had a fascin- 
ation, 

Norton talked about the fascination of 
her ideas; but I think she exercised over 
him a warmer fascination toan belongs 
to the intellect alone. In fact, he ad- 
mitted that sbe was a beautiful woman, 
and their relatious, necessarily intimate, 
were enlarged and beautified by mutual 
conti:ence. She had everything that 
wealth cuuld give; but the conviction 
that her health could never be restored 
must have made her senrible of the irony 
of fate. Sne could not well have helped 
feeling a more than cummon affection for 
Norton: as her physician, he was domg 
for her all that science could do; but he 
was personally, when he so _ chose, 
one of the most winning men I ever 
knew. He had profound experience of 
the work, humor, insight and various 
charm of talk. He is a bachelor, and, 
being now forty-five years old, he is like- 
ly toremain one. But if Sybil Trafford 
nad lived lam disposed to believe that 
he would have been a married man, and 
happier than he is pow. 

IL. 

Norton had a strong bent toward scien- 
tific investization, aside from the direct 
line of his profession. He siudied elec- 
tricity deeply, and made many improve- 
ments in tae electrical transmission of 
mersages and sounds, which will come 
into use when certain ¢xistirg patent- 
monopolies have expired. But the most 
attractive to the imagiuation of his ideas 
was that of freeing diamonds from dis- 
coloration—that is to say, transforming 
inferior stones into gems of the first 
water. He believed that the discoloration 





was caused by the presence of iron at the 








moment of crystallization, and he devised 
@ prccess by whico this tint could be 
expelled, or concentrated in une corner 
of the stone, which could then be filed 
off. Butt is process could be rendered 
certain and practical only by a long and 
careful course of experimentation, involv- 
ing great expense and consuming an in- 
d+ finitely long time. He was unwiling to 
neglect his prof.ssion for the sake of even 
so promising au enterprise as this. B»- 
sides he was interested in the scientific 
more than in tae commercial part of the 
matter; he had no need of money, and no 
one was dependent on him. One day. 
however, a circumstance caused him to 
reconsider the question. 

Svbil Trafford had been made the con- 
fidant of the diamond theory, as, I sup- 
pcse, she was of most of his affairs; and 
one day, during his visit to her, she had 
her jewel-box brought in, and showed 
him a large stone, weighing, in its rough 
state, some sixty or seventy carats, but 
which was of a dark yellow hue, and 
therefore of comparatively slight value. 
In other respects it was a fine crystal, and 
its shape was such that it might be cut as 
a brilliant without great loss of weight. 
Had it been of the first water, it would 
bave been wo:th a small fortune. 

**Do you think you could purify that?” 
she asked him. 

‘** | suppose I might ” he said. 

**Do, then,” she returned, handing it 
to hia; ‘‘and when I get well I will wear 
it as the pendant to my necklace.” She 
smiled as she said it; and he smiled, too, 
but sadly; for they both knew that it 
would be far easier to put light into the 
diamoed than to put sirength and hfe 
into her. 

** I wish,” he remarked, ‘‘that you were 
a diamond.” 

** Woat would you do with me?” 

‘*I] would have a ring made and set you 
in it.” 

‘*And what would you do with the 
ring?” 

** Wear it as long as I lived.” 

‘* And what then?’ 

** Be buried with it, I suppose.” 

‘*I think it’s better as it is,” said she, 
smiling again. ** Diamonds have nosouls. 
After you were buried—ages after—some 
one would come and pick me out of the 
mold and appropriate me. But I have a 
soul, and some day or other you and 1 
will meet, and there will be no talk ot 
burying.” 

Norton took the diamond home with 
him, and a few days after he subjected 
it to his process, tho witnout any particu- 
lar expectation of a successtul result. He 
tried first one proportion and then an- 
other, and tested it with various degrees 
of magnetic force, but neglected to take 
due note of the steps of bis procedure, 

In the midst of nis work he was called 
away. and left the stone in position. lt 
was not until the next day that he re- 
membered it. On going to ex»mine it, 
he found that it had become pure white 
save for a black spot at one end, not 
much bigger than the head of a pin. Tne 
correctness of his theory was established ; 
but, thanks to his carelessness, he did not 
know how it had been accomplished, and 
could not, therefore, reproduce the result, 

This was annoying ; but there, never- 
theless, was Sybil’s diamond as brilliant 
and fauitless as the Kohinoor itself. He 
ground away the black spot, and carried 
the gem back to his patient the same 
afternoon. ‘*I have cured it,” said he, 
‘and now you must get well too.” 

** How did you do it?’ she asked, after 
admuring the transtormation, 

**IT don't know. Probably that is the 
only successful attempt I shall ever 
make,” 

*- No, you ought to find it out,” she re- 
plied. ‘*It you bad invented a way of 
making diamonds I should not wish you 
to practice it, for then their preciousness 

would be des:roycd. But it seems only 
rigbt that sick diamonds should be made 
well; it is more in the way of your pro- 
fession, too !” 

It so happened that 9 week or two later 
Norton was consulted by a man by the 
name of S:aramanga, who was suffering 
from insomnia. He was a Hollander of 
Spanish or Portuguese descent, and an 











odd sort of personage. His hight was 
extraordinary, owing to the Cispropor- 
tionate length cf his legs, but he was 
narrow-shouldered and reedy of figure, 
and his head was small enough for a boy 
of ten. It was adorned, hewever, with 
an abundant thatch of coal-black hair; bis 
eyebrows were bushy ,his nose prominent, 
and his mustache and goatee were as 
fieree as those of Don Quixote himself. 

Mr. Scaramanga was a voluble taiker, 
and it presently transpired that he was 
learned on the subject of precious stones, 
and had turned his knowledge to com- 
mercial advantage. He was, in fact, by 
his own account, ageat fora large firm 
of jewelers in Antwerp. He talked io a 
large and grandiloguent vein, and enter- 
tained Norton not a little, for the latter 
was fond of a highly flavored character, 
and had a good sense of humor. Bat at 
length Ssaramanga chanced to say that 
he had an invention for improving the 
water of «ff color stones, and then Norton 
became curious. H:; asked him how he 
did it, Scaramanga replied by shaking 
his head and laying his long forefinger 
craftuuly beside his nore. 

‘It is worth a million dollars a year to 
know that,” quoth he. ** Do you wishto 
buy thesecret of me? Well, for ten mil- 
hons I sell him!’ 

** Fiddlestick!’ exclaimed Norton, with 
a laugh. ‘If ycu have really discovered 
the process, of course you ve patented it, 
and so might disclose it withcut fear. 
But I don’t believe you know anything 
about it. Thnere is only one way of doirg 
the thing, and I bave reason to think that 
no one but myself knows what that is.” 

** You!” «exclaimed the other, changing 
countenance, ‘* Pardon me, sir, but how 
shall a doctor know any things about 
diamono?” 

** Doctors know everything in this 
country. It is not many days since I 
turned a sixty carat brown stone as white 
as a water-drop in the suashine.” 

This lee to a conversation, whereby two 
things were elicited; first, that Scaramanga 
really had no knowledge of the secret of 
which he had boasted: and, secondly, 
that he was consume dly ar xicus to learn 
what Norton’s process was, But on that 
point Norton declined to be communica- 
tive. Finally Scaramanga made a busi- 
ness proposition. If Norton would agree 
to perfect his method of treatment, and 
take out a patent for it, Scaramanga 
would bring a certain capitalist and 
friend of his, Wimbush by name, who 
would put up any required amount of 
money. The three would form them- 
selves into a company for the puritication 
of gems, Wiwbush and Scaramanga pay- 
ing all the expenses and doing all the 
work; while all that would be re quired of 
Norton would be to accept fifty-one per 
cent. of the stock, and to draw his receipts 
therefrom. 

This seemed a fair enough offer,and Nor- 
ton consénted to take it under cons.dera- 
tion. He wasin no need of money; bis prac- 
tice brought him in a large income; but 
be knew ot many ways in which he could 
apply a great fortune to ccnemes of value 
and interest to medicine. Scaramanga 
brought Wimbush and introduced bim; 
a broad, fat, watchful, taciturn man, who 
seemed to do a good deal of thinking, and 
who was anything but demonstrative. 
Toe matter was discussed in numerous 
interviews, and at last a basis ef action 
was agreed upon. Norton wes to meet 
Wimbush and Scaramanga in Washing- 
ton on a certain date. There, and in their 
presence, he was to explain and Illustrate 
his method. If it turaed out to be what 
he claimed, he was to receive one hun- 
dred thousand dollars down, the company 

was to be immediafely formed, and pro- 
ceed to business, 

On the morning of the day of his de- 
parture Norton went to see Sybil Traf- 
ford. He had already mentioned to her 
his two prospective partrer-, and he now 
gave her a narrative in detail of what 
bad been done, and of what it was pro- 
posed to do. She listened to it all with 
her eyes fixed steadily and thoughtfully 
upon bis face. 

**Do you trust these men?” she asked, 
when he had finished. 

“| have no high opinion of them, cer- 
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tainly,” he answered, smiling. ‘‘ They 
are rot people I should care to pass my 
life with. But the arrangements sug- 
gested leaves them no opening to swindle 
me. I have the control of the stock and 
the business, and can vote them out if 1 
choose; I think I’ve been rather shrewd 
with them,” 

**Toey don’t seem to me good men,” 
said Sybil; ‘‘and I doubt if good can 
come from associating with people who 
are not good, I wish I could see them; 
then I could tell.” 

** Well, I'm afraid we can’t manage 
that,” returned Norton. 

‘‘At what hour do you start!” asked 
she. 

‘* Eleven-thirty, I believe—the night 
express.” 

**‘And when shall you return?” 

**On, in three or tour days; it will de- 
pend somewhat on circumstances.” 

‘‘T feel as if there were going to bea 
change,” said Sybil, in a low voice. 

‘* What sort of a ct.ange? In you, or 
in m4, or in things in general.” 

**[I can’c tell; only—a change. After 
all, you know, people are not immortal. 
I’m sure, if it hadn’t been for you, ] 
should have undergone a change long 
since.” 

‘**Come, you mustn’t talk like that, 
you know,” said Norton, looking at her 
more searchingly. ‘‘ Have you heu 
having more pais? Any new symp- 
tomer?” 

‘**No pain at all; on thecontrary, I feel 
well—as if I had no body. I feel able to 
do anything; too I know that 1 can only 
lie here. I am ali thought and will.” 

** Well, thougnot and will cover a good 
deal. You must use your wil to make 
yourself weil, and your thoughts—.o 
think of me sometimes.” 

‘** The last thing | shall think of will be 
you!’ returned she smiling; ‘‘ and you cap 
take that either way you choose. Good- 
by, now; we shall meet again.” 

‘* Indeed we snail!’ said Norton; and 
so they parted. 

Ii. 

No sooner had he left her than Norton 
came to a determination, namely, tuat at 
tneir next meeting he would ask he 
to be his wife. He wondered why he 
had not done it before. Had he not 
loved her fur a long while past? Un- 
doubtedly he had; and yet he had never 
said as much. even to himself, until now, 
The conv.ction must have been present 
in his heart long ago; bet for some rea- 
son it had only just emerged into ful) 
consciousness. He loved her, and woula 
ask her tomarry him. He wasconvinced 
that she loved him. H» could not have 
specitied any act or word of hers to sub 
stantizte this b lief, but be had it never. 
theless. Ic was new to him, and jet 
somehow familar. It was as if some 
power or influence had all at once been 
applied to his soul, raising a curtain there 
whica revealed a state of feeling long ex 
isting but only now recognized. Such 
sudden and unexplained awakenings 
come to all of us; and we know as little 
as Norton did wherefore. 

Tho his resolve was, from a practical 
and rational standpoint, anything but 
defensible, inasmuch as it was almost a 
physiological certainty that Sybil could 
not live long, and would never leave her 
bed, still it brought Norton singular peace 
and happines; of mind, His eyes bright- 
ened and his step became clastic. He felt 
like a brid+ groom going to his wedding. 
His thoughts dwelt entuely on Sybil, and 
she appeared, not as the invalid he had 
always known, but as the lovely and ani- 
mated girl she had been before they met. 
This was an odd freak of fancy, bat its 
oddness did not strike Norton at the time, 
Ono the contrary, it seemed to him that 
he had never b fore b-en so reasonably 
and soundly himself as he was pow. 

Considering that he was about to start 
on a journey the resulis of which were 
likely to have an important hearing on 
his whole future career, he might have 
been expected to thiok a good deal about 


the probable outcome and conduct 


thereof; yet this matter, as far as he 


could afterward recollect, never invaded 
+his mind at all; he neither could nor de- 


sired to detach his meditations from 





Sybil. In those meditations he passed 
the afternoon; he was absurdly happy. 
After dinner, as his. train did not start 
till toward midnight, he walked out for 
a stroll. He turned up Broadway and 
walked on until he reached Thirty-ninth 
Street. As'bis eyes rested upon the big 
yellow mass of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, he all at once discovered that he 
wished to go in there and listen to the 
performance. 

He had not been to the opera for at 
least a doz2n years; but tis desire dia 
not seem at all strange to him, nor did it 
ad nit of an instant’s doubt or hesitation. 
He bought a tick: t at the b«x.offie and 
wentin. The opera was ‘Lucia di Lam- 
mermocr,” with Patti in the title-i6e. 
The titst act was nearly over as Norton 
took his seat in the parquet on the right. 
The house was overflowing with a fash- 
ionable audience. Glancing round the 
array of boxes, Norton saw that only one 
was uncccupied; it was on the first tier, 
two or toree removes from the stage. 

The act ended, and a buzz of converea- 
tion arore over the great assemblage, a 
fluttering of fins, a rustle of programs, a 
teveling of opera-glasses and lo: gnettes. 
Norton sat quiet, in a state of sensation 
calmly deligatful. All was well with 
nim; he had no anxieties, no doubts, no 
troubles on his horizon. Some great, 
unformulated hap} iaess seemed near him 
or around him, He did not attempt to 
analyze or explain it, but gave himself 
up passively to ts enjoyment. 

As the curtain rose on the second act 
Norton’s eyes happened to be fixed on the 
curtains at the back of the vacant box 
near the stage; ani ne saw a waite hand 
with rings sparkling on the fingers grasp 
the border cf the curtain and draw it 
aside. A young woman emerged, and, 
advancing to the front of the box, seated 
nerself in one of the chairs. 

Sae was in full evening costume, the 
general effect of which was white. Her 
oar, whica was very dark, was coiled on 
the top of her head, rev2aling the beauti- 
‘ul veins on the nape of her neck. From 
the base of her waite and fuil throat the 
shoulders sloped wit. a slightly convex 
curve to the edgiag of her corsage ; her 
features were noble and lovely ; her bril- 
liant eyes and delicately tinted complex- 
ion showed the perfection of physical 
health and vigor. Round her neck was 
fastened a circlet of diamonds, with a sin- 
gle immense diamond as a pendant. Tais 
splendid stone blezed and sparkled like a 
star, and seemed to shed a radiance rather 
than to re flect it. 

After settling herself in her chair, this 
veautiful woman took up a small opera- 
glass and began to glance over t! e house. 
Presently she directed the instrument 
straight at Norton. She immediately 
lowered it, and bent forward toward him 
with a bow and smile. She had recog- 
nized bim; a moment later with a yes- 
ture almost imperceptible she beckoned 
him to come to her. 

Norton rose on the instant. Patti was 
in the midst of an aria, and the audience, 
entranced to bear, turned res-ntiully on 
Norton a3 he left his seat and walked up 
the aisle. Little cared he for that. Ue 
gained the lobby, mounted the steps, and 
hastened along the corridor to the door 
of the box. Toere he paused a moment, 
“Tt is not possible!” he murmured to 
himself. ‘‘I must have been mistaken. 
It cannot be she !” 

Neverthel+ ss, he opened the door, and 
found himself in the ante-chamber, As 
he stood there, undecided whether to go 
on or to retreat, the curtains parted, and 
he saw the outlines of her figure dark 
against the brigut background beyond. 
He stepped forward with an exclamation 
of joy, and grasped ia his own tue soft 
white ‘hands that she held out to him. 

“Sybil!” he exclamired; “is this 
really you?” 

‘lt is really I, Paul; who else should 
it be?” 

* Bit whenI left you this morning, 
you were”— 

‘This morning is not to-night. I am 
not aninvalid any longer. Don’t I look 
well? Icame here to see you. Do» you 
know why *”’ 

He looked in her eyes, and saw there all 





that his heart wanted to see. He could 
not repress the words that rose to his lips. 

** Sybil, do you love me?” 

‘* With all my soul! with all my soul!” 
she answered. He drew her inward 
through the curtains; and held her in his 
arms. 

Tney sat down and talked together. 
What they said was sacred. The words 
that lovers say are unimportant, but they 
convey meanings that transcend all lan- 
guage. They werein heaven. All glorious 
and lovely influeuces were about them, 
and time stood still. 

** How do you like my diamond, Paul— 
your diamond ?” 

** 13 that the one I doctored? It seems 
too splendid!” 

‘* What you did for the diamond is only 
the symbol of what you have done for 
me, They are miracles—never to be re- 
peated!” 

‘* Never, my darling!” 

“Take me home, now. I will not say 
good-by to you here. Then we must 
part for a little while—but not forever, 
remember! Come!” 

He wrapped her cloak round her 
shoulders, she put her arm in his, and 
they patsed out to a carriage that was 
awaiting them. When they reached her 
house, sne bade him enter, He followed 
her as she went rustling up the sails, 
leaving behind her an exquisite perfume 
as of celestial fl»wers. Ac the door of her 
room she turned and smiled at him. A 
sudden misgiving seized bim. He stepped 
hostily after her across tne threshold. 

And there, on the bed, lav the form of 
S) bil Trafford, white and lifeless; be-ide 
her stood the memopers of the family, their 
faces wet with tears. But as Norton ad- 
vanced to the bedside, Sybil ovened her 
eyes. For a moment, through the sh1dow 
of death, there gieamed the smile and the 
beauty: f tne spirit be had commun: d 
with. Sne raised her hand, and laid per 
finger on the great diamond that sparkiea 
on bec bosom. Norton stooped, and 
kiss'd ner lips. Whrn be ra sed hi head, 
she was gone. But he knew that she had 
been aware of their meeting, and that 
they would meet again. 

** That’s all,” said Norton, tossing his 
dead cigar into the tire-place, and fuldiog 
his arms. 

‘*Ic seems cruel—and yet, 
know !” said I. 

‘Tt was the blessing of my life,” re- 
turned he. ‘‘[ don’t understand it, I 
can’t explainit. I won’teven say that 
1 believe 1t; but it was that.” 

‘And what about the diamond 
scheme?” asked I, after a while. 

Norton sbook his head, ‘ Nothing. 
Tnose fellows turned out swindkr-:; if I 
had gone to them,I should probabty never 
have been heard of again. Tney meant 
to steal my process and then put me out of 
the way.” 

**Toen that gives a motive for Sybil’s 
apperition.” 

**On, 16 was not that!” he exclaimed, 
almost indignant y. ‘ It wastotell me 
sonetaoing of infiawely greater mument. 
What is life? Bit she brougnt me— 
something beter!” 
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LADY CLARCHEN. 


BY BLANCJE BISHOP. 








ELF or sprite, 
Ora tairy light, 
Is the little Lady Clarchen. 
Akin to birds, 
Thinys without words, 
Is my dainty Lady Clirchen. 


Once [ called to a bird; 
A song faintly stirred 
In the round throat tilled for the singing; 
Stirred and no more, 
Sought over and o’er, 
Then silently upward went winging. 


I said to the dew: 
*O morning dew, 
Would you mind just staying a little? 
So easy to sparkie, 
Go not with tue darkle, 
Stay here with the sunshiue a little.” 


All of them heard, 
Dew aud the bird, 
And the little Lady Clirchen. 
How can you say? 
Have they melted away— 
They and my Lady Ciarchen? 


I will fiad where they are: 
Even Heaven is not far, 
If there he my Lady C Adrcben. 
Ab! here without word, 
Are again dew and bird, 
And my own little Lady Clarchen. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


THE DOOM OF CORNELIUS VON 
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THE event whicn I am about to relate 
occurred a number of yearsago, A suc- 
cession of tempests had driven us far to 
the south of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
well out of the course we were holding to 
the eastward. 

During tae day the wind had been blow 
ing hard, and the night set in with every 
appearance of a continuation of the 
storm. At eight bells there were indica- 
tions of a shift of the wind. Fitful flashes 
ot lightninz, shooting wickedly in the 
offing, were foliowed by a luli whch left 
tne ship wallowing on the tremendous 
seas which now and again swept tre 
decks, The lull lasted longer than I ex- 
pected, aod the ship having b en stripped 
to the smallest extent of woking can- 
vas, I turned in for a short rest after 
eaviag word with the officer of the watch 
to call me on the first s:gn of a change. 

It seem: d as if I had just laid my weary 
head on the pillow, while in tact 1 had ec- 
tually slept two hours, when I was 
| aroused by a voice and the touch of some 
one shaking my shoulder, 

**Captain Ballard,” said the serond 
mate, for he it was; ‘*you had better 
come on deck, sir.” 

Wide awake in a trice, I sprang up ex- 
claimirg: ‘* What is it? is it a shift of the 
wind?” 

‘* Not that so much, sir, as’"— then he 
hesitated and added: ** You had better see 
for yourself, sir.” 

I leaped on deck, and as soon as my 
eyes became accustomed to the appalling 
darkners that beooded over thesea, I tim- 
ly perceived the crew huddled together 
in terror-s'ricken groups, and intently 
gazing over the starboard siue. 1 could 
hear tnem muttering io hoarse whispers; 
for it was still a dead calm on which the 
swash of the vast, upheaving swell gave 
a sense of intense drf@iness to the soli- 
tude in which we appeared to be the only 
living beings left in a waste world. 

I discovered now a vague object slowly 
moving toward cur ship. Its s‘ze and 
ghostly line suggested somewhat an ice- 
berg, but as it came nearer there was no 
longer any question that the mysterious 
object resembled a ship under full sail. 
The spectacle of a ship under all canvas 
on such a night, when at any moment a 
terrific blast might be expected, was an 
unaccountable phenomena, and how could 
sails appear so white in such impenetra- 
ble darkness? Tam not ashamed to con- 
fess that asit flashed on my mind that 
we were in waters long reputed among 
seamen to be uncanny I clung to the 
companion-way Jor a moment quite over- 
come by a vague terror. 

‘*Hadn’t we b tter fire our starboard 
gun at her, Captain, if so be it’s”— 
whispered the mate in a husky v ice, 
not caring to give full expression to his 
opinion of the character of the mysteri- 
ous stranger. 

I nodded assent, and two or three of 
the crew, less overcome than their fel- 
lows, mustered courage to load one of the 
brass pieces we carried as a defense 
agaiost Malay pirates. A port was 
opened; but before discharging the can- 
non I stood up by the mizzen-riggirg and 
hailed the spectral atranger, warning 
him to keep clear of us. No attention 
being paid to the summons, the gun was 
fired at point-blank range. The report 
rang with a hollow roar far over the 
deep, but no apparent result followed its 
solemn reverberations. Again the can- 
non was fired, the strange ship being by 
this time close aboard of us. 

‘Tne shot must have gone clean 
through her,” said the mate, 1n a startled 
manner, 

But the ship steadily drew nearer, 
taking no apparent notice of our shct. 
We could already see the old battle- 
lanterns on the lofty, old-fashioned poop. 
Bit the lights were dim, and the sails, 
rigging and hull now appeared of a pre- 
ternatural bue, all the tar, paint and 
substance seemingly bleached out of 
them, leaving mere shadowy forms, As 
she ranged alongside, a chill air breathed 
over us. Her crew wore peaked hats and 
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long white beards; their eyes gleamed 
like tiny sparks of flame. One of them, 
evidently an officer, moved silently to 
the gangway and seemed to be speaking, 
altho his voice was inaudible. 

Impelled by an influence which I could 
not resist, I ordered my men to heave a 
plank across the space between the two 
ships, As they did not respond, I turned 
to discover that they were paralyzed 
with terror; some had fallen to the deck 
like dead men; others stood still staring 
as if bereft of their senses. Hans, a 
faithful but rather stupid seaman, who 
had sailed several voyages with me, was 
the only one of the number who stepped 
forward to assist. With his aid I su-- 
ceeded in heaving a plank across the in- 
terval that separated the rail of the two 
ships, a space of some width, because the 
stranger's sides leaned inward after the 
fashion of the quaint vessels of olden 
time. The plank made a noise as it 
grated over the bulwarks of our ship, but 
no answering sound returned as the op- 
posite end touched the strange bark. 

Beckoning Hans to follow me and act 
as interpreter if need be, a command he 
obeyed with evident reluctance, I sum- 
moned all my courage, determined to 
board the foreign ship. Icould distinctly 
hear and feel my steps on the gang-plank, 
but I was conscious of no sound when I 
trod the stranger’s deck. The officer of 
the deck, a most weirdand ghostly figure 
in sere habiliments of other days and 
wearing a huge cutlass at his side, bowed 
as we came on board, and led us toward 
the companion-way, followed by a group 
of seamen no less quaint and antique than 
he. But everything was done without 
speech or sound, so far as my senses were 
able to perceive. A faint bluish light 
came up from the close cabin below. Led 
by an irresistible spell, as powerless to 
exercise volition as if in a dream, I slow- 
ly descended until I found myself in the 
cabin of the specter ship. Every object 
assumed a gray hue, around the narrow 
apartment and on @e low beams wliich I 
could almost touch with my head. From 
one of the carved deck beams, suspended 
by silver chains, hung a richly embossed 
lamp in which a taper was dimly burning 
with a pale ashen flame. 

Near the lamp, at the end of the table, 
in a massive carved chair sat the most 
remarkable figure that human eye has 
ever yet beheld. He seemed the imper- 
sonation of time. Over his ancient head 
hung a mass of tangled locks white as 
driven snow, mingling with a beard of 
the same hue that flowed to his lap and 
fell over his knees. Deep seams of care 
and age corrugated the lofty brow and 
the stern yet not uukindly features. 
From under the penthouse of his shaggy 
eyebrows his eyes gleamed with the same 
peculiar flame I had observed in every 
one on boaid; but in his gaze was the 
far away, inscrutable look of one whose 
thought and experience had fathomed 
vastly beyond the ordinary scope of 
human intelligence. 

Instinctively lremoved my hat; I could 
see that his lips moved, but I heard no 
sound ; then, at a wave of his hand, a 
servitor moved toward me with a flask 
and a tiny cup of Venetian glass. Obedi- 
ent to the spell that was over me, I took 
the glass, and the steward filled it with a 
liquid as pure and colorless as mother 
diamond. But when I raised the glass to 
my lips and drained it to the last drop, 
what language can describe the sensations 
that darted through every vein with the 
furious thrill of an electric current. 
Self-consciousness and will power re- 
turned. 1 was like one awakening from 
the dead. My senses revived and became 
exquisitely keen ; whereas objects on the 
ship had seemed vague, dim and impal- 
pable, now they became actual, material 
and distinct; whereas I had heard no 
sound since coming on board, now I 
clearly distinguished the voices about 
me and heard the master spirit before 
me speaking in deep and eloquent tones. 
I could not, however, distinguish a word, 
for he spoke in a foreign tongue. 

Turning to the steward I beckoned him 
to give a draught of the potent elixir to 
Hans. The latter drank it unresistingly 
and with instantaneous effect, to me who 


was watching him he seemed like-one 
coming out from a profound slumber. 
Singular to relate, this strange awaken- 
ing, instead of causing alarm made us 
rather accept everything about us as en- 
tirely natural. The magic draught had 
the stupendous power of carrying us 
back centuries, and placing us in em- 
phatic and harmonious relation with the 
extraordinary beings among whom des- 
tiny had so suddenly bronght us. 

I now heard the mate speaking to me, 
inclining at the same time toward the 
captain. 

‘* What is he saying?” I asked, tur ning 
to Hans. 

‘** He says, sir,” replied Hans, “‘ that he 
desires to introduce you to Mynheer Von 
Berger, the master of this ship.” 

Approaching the venerable seaman I 
bowed to him respectfully; without ris- 
ing, he gravely returned the salutation, 
and said, with deliberation: ‘‘ You have 
been long in coming, but you are wel- 
come, sir, at last, on board of the good 
ship‘ Wilhelmine, of Amsterdam,” - 

“If it is not presumption,” said I, 
‘*may I ask, ancient sir, if this ship is 
indeed the far-famed skimmer of the 
seas that for ages has moved against the 
winds and defied the storms?” 

He slowly nodded assent, while a frown 
darkened his brow. Awe-struck, yet still 
acting under an irresistible impulse, I 
continued: 

**There are strange stories told, most 
venerable sir, concerning the cause 
of your long and seemingly endless voy- 
age. I have heard that, baffled by a 
protracted course of violent head-winds, 
which prevented you from weathering 
the Cape of Good Hope, you swore a 
mighty oath that you would persist on 
your course, even if it should take until 
the Day of Judgment; and that an im- 
placable destiny has taken you at your 
word. Bear with me, sir, if I once more 
inquire if this be true.” 

Heaving a deep sigh, the venerable 
mariner impressively replied: ‘It ig 
true!” 

A deep silence ensued for some mo- 
ments; he seemed about to speak, and 
I waited calmly. At length Mynheer Von 
Berger stroked his wonderful beard, 
opened his lips with decision, as tho 
overcoming a conflict of thoughts, and 
said: 

‘* The facts may be as you have some- 
what bluntly stated. Undoubtedly the 
world deems me to be a monster of in- 
iquity who has well deserved his doom; 
and who, according to the inexorable 
laws that control human destiny, has 
been the culpable means of involving in 
his terrible fate these scores of innocent 
men who compose my crew. But I 
have been misunderstood and maligned. 
While Providence. in order to vindicate 
its laws and its power, has thus pursued 
me for ages, yet I have, nevertheless, been 
maligned by the tongue of fame; and the 
hour is coming, has indeed now come, 
when I and they, with me, shall be com- 
pensated for having been the victims of 
laws which admit no exception, and 
which sometimes seem to involve alike 
the innocent and the guilty. You shall 
know the reasons for my conduct upon 
that awful occasion to which you refer, 
and shall vindicate me before the world.” 

He ceased, and for some moments sat 
buried in deep meditation. Then slowly 
raising his head the ancient master bade 
the mate approach, pointing his skinny 
finger, at the same time, toward the table 
under the swinging lamp. Then, for the 
first time, I observed a long, narrow case 
lying on the table covered by a heavy 
mantle of dark velvet on which a family 
escutcheon was embroidered in gold 
thread. In solemn silence the mate with- 
drew the mantle. I was overwhelmed 
with amazement and awe when a lovely 
maiden form was revealed lying there as 
if in peaceful repose, She was draped in 
white. Her long, wavy auburn tresses 
had gradually reached to her feet and sur- 
rounded the sylph-like figure like an 
aureole. The face, altho emaciated, was 
exceedingly beautiful, and a placid smile 
lingered on the half-closed lips. The taper- 
ing fingers were clasped on her bosom, 





and on the left hand a ring of yellow gold 


inclosed a magnificent ruby that flashed 
a singular splendor and tinged the fea- 
tures of the dead with a delicate rose over 
the dusky apartment. So natural were 
the queenly features it was impossible to 
believe that she was no longer living pre- 
pared to awaken at the first whisper of 
affection or the first kiss of love on those 
roseate lips. 

As I gazed entranced on this’ éxtraor- 
dipary spectacle the deep voice of Myn- 
heer Von Bergen recalled me from the 
reverie into which I had fallen. ‘ Is she 
not indeed beautiful?” he asked, with 
unutterable sadness in his voice. ‘* It was 
for love of her that I have suffered this 
terrible doom during these protracted 
centuries. She is my child. Listen, 
while I repeat our story. I came of a 
noble family, but early followed the sea 
in search of fortune avd adventure. 
Weary at last of chasing these phantoms 
over the wide seas I yielded to the en- 
treaties of my wife and daughter, and re- 
solved tosettle at home for the remainder 
of my days. Scarcely had I put this reso- 
lution into execution when my wife took 
illand left us alone. Thatis her wed- 
ding ring you see yonder. We were still 
suffering from the shock of this sore af- 
fliction when tidings came from the gal-s 
lant young Baron Suybrandt, the be- 
trothed of my daughter, who was daily 
expected home. He was stationed at one 
ofthe Dutch colonies in the East Indies. 
A lingering and mortal disease had seized 
him ; he might live for months, but was 
unable to bear the tedious hardships of 
the voyage home, 

‘* Katrina besought me to take her to 
him: she must see him again; she must 
console him in his dying hours. There 
was no tie to keep me in Holland, and 
therefore I purchased this ship, manned 
her with an able crew, provisioned her 
for the long voyage, and armed her for all 
the contingencies that might occur in 
seas swarming with Portuguese and 
Spanish cruisers and Malay pirates. 

‘*My daughter was accompanied by 
her old and faithful nurse, Ursula; the 
passage was favorable until we cross2d 
the line and entered southern lati- 
tudes. There we encountered an un- 
broken succession of gales and head 
winds. Longing to reach our destina- 
tion and meet her betrothcd alive, Kat- 
rina began to droop under this long-pro- 
tracted ill fortune. Then Ursula in her 
turn fell into a decline, and, in a word, 
was buried in the sea. Daily after this I 
could see Katrina wasting away, for 
hope that lives so long in the heart of 
youth had given place at last to despair. 

‘*When the weather permitted I carried 
her im my arms to a couch spread for her 
on the quarter deck. Day after day, and 
week after week, I watched the skies and 
trimmed the yards, while the ship bat- 
tled with the seas that beat remorselessly 
against the bows. When the gales whis- 
tled at midnight in the rigging and every 
rope and spar creaked and groaned as if 
it might part I still carried sail hard if so 
bel might gain a knot to windward. More 
than once by thus sternly persevering we 
seemed on the point of weathering the 
cape when a storm arose and drove us 
back hundreds of miles. It was man 
against destiny, faith against pitiless 
doom, 

‘*Every hour I could see my child droop 
before my eyes like a flower deprived of 
moisture and of sunshine. What father 
could witness such a sight and not feel 
his heart wrung with anguish and desper- 
ation? To hide her who was my all in 
‘the cold wastes of ocean was not to be 
thought of for a moment; and yet that 
was the fate that awaited us if we could 
not at least reach some fair isle where I 
could make her last resting place under 
the palms. To return to her native land 
wasalike impracticable, for her heart was 
set on the Indies, and to turn about would 
only be to hasten the end I sought to 
avert. Frenzied at last by this long lin- 
gering agony of despair [rushed on deck, 
and when in the cold horizon and the 
vast waste of waves I could perceive no 
sign of change, with clenched fist I defied 
the powers and swore an oath that the 
powers were only too ready to record and 





avenge. Oh, that they had been as ready 








to give heed to my prayers. We know 
nought of who rules this pitiful world of 
ours, but we do know that even the most 
agonizing prayer is often long in bringing 
aid to us purblind and sorely tempted 
mortals, 

‘*That very day she died.” He pauseda 
moment, and then resumed: ‘‘ The same 
fate that decreed our cruise of ages also 
decreed to her the preservation of her 
mortal beauty, and to usa strange exist- 
ence in a mysterious ship, which has 
been for centuries the wandering sepul- 
cher of the daughter of Cornelius Von 
Berger. There you behold her. For up- 
ward of two hundred years she has lain 
there, and her beanty has suffered no 
changes. For upward of two hundred 
years have I sat and watched by the side 
of my child, and here I shall remain un- 
til the powers of Heaven relent and I 
can lay her on some green isle where the 
palms shall chant a perpetual requiem 
over our graves. 

‘* That day 1s now at hand. For ages 
my ship, driven by a supernatural con- 
sciousness, has, without guidance, pursued 
her course over the seas, and sought to 
bring us within hail of some passing 
ship. Butever in vain until now. You 
have been expected for ages, and at last I 
behold you here in the cabin of the 
* Wilhelmine,’ and I have told you my 
story. As we talk together the past and 
the present meet; the present understands 
the past; my name is vindicated, and the 
cycle of events is complete. My mission 
of suffering is fulfilled, and mariners 
may henceforth explore the ocean with- 
out dread, for the Flying Dutchman will 
never be seen again. We are bound at 
last to the happy isle of repose that we 
have sought so long.” 

He paused a moment and then added: 
**The hour has come for you, sir, to re- 
turn to your own ship; the storm is 
approaching. But let me bid you to 
consider this lesson from my career: 
Before thou wouldst judge of the ac- 
tions of men, remember that the original 
cause, the germ which has developed 
into many a questionable deed, is hidden 
in the womb of time, and known to the 
powers of eternity alone.” 

Still held by the influence of the spell 
which had riveted me there, I hesitated 
to leave; and, in fact, was about to ask 
permission to remain and share the for- 
tunes of the fateful crew. But, raising 
his hand as in the act of listening, he 
bade me hark, A low, aerial strain, in- 
cescribably wild-and sweet, arose and 
fell on the ear. 

‘* Whenever we hear that strain,” con- 
tinued Von Berger, ‘‘ we know the storm 
is nearat hand. It is the harp of Katri- 
na. She played many atune to me on 
those golden chords; and when the storm 
is raging and my bosom is shaken with 
emotion, her harp still breathes its music 
for me, and calms with the memory of 
other days. But you must no longer 
tarry—there is not a moment to be lost— 
farewell!”, 

Like an impatient steed the ship gave a 
start as if she would leap forward. The 
sob of the approaching wind was heard 
overhead. With one bound I reached 
the. deck followed by Hans, and sprang 
on my own vessel as the Flying Dutch- 
man, with rapid and stately movement, 
glided into the teeth of the coming hurri- 
cane, and vanished forever into the 
gloom of night. 

NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS TENANT OF A 
TREE. 








BY E. T. ADNEY. 





WITHIN thé limits of the city of New 
York is a great swamp dense and treach- 
erous the year round. It lies in a tract of 
country lately set aside by the city and 
called Van Cortlandt Park. 

One afternoon in the early spring of 
1887, I was poking about among the trees 
and bushes on the outskirts of thisswamp 
watching a wary hawk and some restless 
noisy crows that were perhaps beginning 
to build their nests in the tops of the 
swamp oaks. 

Several old crows’ nests were found; 
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also one composed of large sticks high 
among the upper limbs of a swamp oak. 
I carefully scrutinized the latter through 
my field glass, and I saw that it was not a 
new one, yet it was occupied, and the oc- 
cupant’s feathers or furseemed to wave 
in the light breeze. I threw sticks at it, 
but could see no signs of life. A bird 
would surely have left. Then I pounded 
the trunk of the tree, thrashed about the 
tops of saplings and beat the bushes, but 
still there was no movement. Then I cut 
a stout stick, a yard long, and determined 
to climb the tree and find out its tenant. 

The tree was one of abunch of four or 
five that spruog from a common base, and 
the group was surrounded by water. Smail 
limbs had grown pretty thickly from butt 
to top, so that climbing could not be 
difficult. I ascended the tree nearest to 
the one with the unknown ergature in it; 
but as I weut upI could see rot a sign of 
life till I got on a level with the nest. 
Then when about six feet away I saw in 
the very middle of a bed a bunch of long 
auburn bair waving softly. 

The platform of sticks, evidently a de- 
serted crows’ nest, was supported close 
to the main stem by several limbs and 
many others grew above and around it. 
My first impulse was to strike the bunch 
of red fur with my stick, but the limbs 
prevented that. All the while it had not 
stirred. 

If I could only make it move, perhaps I 
could deal an effective blow at it. So, 
reaching out at arm’s length, I gave a 
strong poke into the mass of fur. It in- 
stantly arose upon its forelegs, stared a 
moment in bewilderment and surprise, 
and the very next instant, with a wild 
leap, went tambling over the side of the 
nest into a pool of water fully forty feet 
below. Then, slowly dragging its tail, it 
erawled away, wet and forlorn, into a 
dense growth of brambles out of sight. 
The mysterious creature was a red fox. 

Not forty yards from this very tree was 
a railroad track upon which many trains 
a day had been passing. The home 
had not been hard for him to reach on 
account of the numerous limbs which 
served as rounds to his ladder. Here he 
had, doubtless, slept day after day in the 
very midst of civilization, with a feeling 
of such security that he would not deign 
to move until a stick was thrust rudely 
against his ribs. 

It is commonly believed that foxes re- 
sort only to burrows in the ground or 
holes among rocks. But this individual, 
with danger upon so many sides, was, no 
doubt, driven by some great necessity to 
attempt the almost incredible feat of 
sleeping in a tree-top. 

New YOorK Ciry. 





PEBBLES, 
THE average wife hates to ask her bus- 


band for money, and in most cases he hates 
to have her.—Somerville Journal. 





..“‘These portraits belonged to my 
great-great-grandfather,”’ said Lord Albert 
Hall, proudly. ‘‘Was headealer?” queried 
Miss Ida Hoe.—Puck. 


.-Mr. Mainstreet (of any American 
city): ‘‘ That McKinley is a nice man! Eggs 
are forty centsa dozen!” Mr. Rutherford 
B. Henkoop (au American farmer): ‘* That 
McKinley is a nice man! Egys are forty 
cents a dozen!’’— Puck. 


....‘* And you were at Venice!” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Hojack to her caller. ‘‘ How inter- 
esting! Of course you saw the lions of St 
Mark.” ‘ Well, no,” replied Mrs. Trotter. 
“The fact is we didn’t go to the zoological 
gardens at all.’’—Chicago Inter-Oecan. 


.... Unresisting passenger: **You divided 
the plunder among your friends,I see.” 
Snapshot: ‘Well, what of it?”? Passenger: 
“Nothing; excepting that the ten thousand 
was left to you by your uncle’s will, and 
I’ve come ’way out here from Boston to 
hand it over to eas age 


: “I bought today a 
genuine Parisien werk of art.’”’ Mrs. Bills- 
doo: “One of Detalie’s paintings?’ Mrs. 
Bullion: “No. A bust of some young wo- 
man named Hebe. The dealer assured me 
it was real plaster of Paris.’’—Jewelers’ 
Circulars. 


.. Degenerate Boston.—Boston Librari 
an: “Ah, ha, my little man; another big 
book, eh? Well, well, you are a genuine 








prodigy! That’s the way our Massachusetts 
statesmen are made. Do you read them all 
—every word?” Codwalter McBean: ‘No, 
sir I take them home and sit on them at 
table.”’—N. ¥. Sun. 


....Mr. Wildwest: “I suppose it’s all 
right, but I can’t help feeling that this con- 
tinual presence of a chaperon is a reflec- 
tion on my character.’’? Miss Two Seasons: 
‘Oh, nonsense! It’s lots more fun this way. 
Out West you are on your honor, while 
here you shift the entire responsibility for 
your conduct upon the chaperon; she’ll be 
asleep in a moment.’’—Life. 


..“‘Is the doctor in?”’ asked the tramp 
at the door of a Philadelphia physician. 
A few minutes Jater an oldish female came 
tothe door. ‘I jist wanted to see if the 
doctor wouldn’t give me a pair of his old 
pants,’ said the tramp. ‘I’m the doctor,” 
replied the lady. The tramp had several 
attacks of vertigo as he dropped down the 
steps.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


..Heard in Twenty-third Street.—In 
bookstore No 1. Lady: ‘‘ Have you the 
Apocrypha bound separately?” Clerk: 
** Never heard of it, madam.’’—In bookstore 
No. 2. Lady: ‘‘Have you the Apocrypha 
bound separately?’ Clerk: ** Well, really, 
I don’t know, madam. You had better in- 
qaire in another department. J wait on 
Bibles.”’—Publisher’s Weekly. 


.-A man who was eating a large, raw 
éarrot stopped a woman on Duffield Street 
the day after New Year’s, and said: ‘* Mad- 
am,could you give me ten cents to buy 
food with?” “Why, you seem to have 
plenty,’? she answered. ‘Raw carrot— 
see?’ he said, as he extended it. ‘‘ Yes; 
but don’t you know that raw carrot con- 
tains ninety-three per cent. of clear nutri- 
ment, against only thirty-three in mince 
pie or plum pudding? You ought to be 
thankful, sir—very thankful.’”’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


-A South Carolina physician, asked 
why he located at Monelova, said: “It isa 
first-rate place for a doctor. If a man is sick 
all you have to do is to tell his friends (no 
matter whether the affair is serious or not) 
to go toa priest and have him confess and 
prepare for death. If he dies they will say, 
‘What a good doctor he is. He knew he 
must die and so he had his spiritual inter- 
ests attended to.’ If he recovers they will 
say, ‘What a capital physician he must be. 
The man was in the last extremity and pre- 
pared for death aud he cured him.’ Soin 
either event it is a fiyst rate place in which 
to achieve a medical reputation.””—Medical 
Reeord. 


.-A laborer at the Dundee harbor lately 
told his wife, on awakening, a curious 
dream which he had during tbe night. 
He dreamed that he saw coming toward 
him, in order, four rats. The first one was 
very fat, and was followed by two lean rats, 
the rear rat being blind. The dreamer was 
greatly perplexed as to what evil might fol- 
low, as it has been understood that to dream 
of rats denotes coming calamity. He ap- 
vealed to his wife concerning this, but she, 
poor woman, could not help him. His son, 
asharp lad, who heard his father tell the 
story, volunteered to be the interpreter. 
“The fat rat,” he said, ‘‘is the man who 
keeps the public house, that ye gang till sae 
often, and the twa lean anes are me and my 
mither, and the blind ane is yerself, 
Father.’’—Scotch Paper. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this depart ment should be ad- 
dressed Puzzies,” Tov INDEPENDENT, New York. 





UNITED SQUARE WORDs, 
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The upper right-hand square: 
2, before; 3, a number. 

Upper left hand: 1, A man’s nickname; 
2, a woman’s name; 3, humanity. 

Lower right: 1, Food for horses (singu- 
lar); 2, a man’s name; 3, a cbild’s game. 

Lower left: 1, A small point in writing; 
2,a money of account among the Anglo- 
Saxons; 3, the effect of sunny weather. 

Middle square: 1, To cover the head; 2, a 
foreign title; 3, a convulsive motion of cer- 
tain muscles. 

The word on the right hand extending 
down on the right of all the square words 
on that side, is the skirt of a woman, 

Ov the left, av jmportant island, 


1, A cave; 





SQUARE AND DIAGONALS. 


Square: 1, the whole; 2, water impregna- 
ted witn alkaline salt; 3,a famous name 





» Better than Tea and Coffee for the Givin: : 


Van Hourew's Gocoa 


‘« Best & Goes Farthest.” 
_ (63) 
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Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. . 














among the Popes. 

Diagonals: 1, From right to left, with 
secret artifice. From left to right, an out- 
let of a iake. 


HOUR-GLASS, 
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Across the top: 1, Causing effects; 2, a 
clerk in money matters; 3, an entertain- 


ARMOURS 
EXTRACT 


BEEF. 


The best and most economical 
“*stock’’ for Soups, Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 





ment; 4, a very small useful article; 5, a con- 

sonant; 6, an Indian tribe; 7, a specimen; 8, 

makinga harsh noise; 9, a working woman. 
The word through the cente ‘a holiday. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 


1, A consonant; 2, in good spirits; 3, an 


entertainment; 4, a narrow passage be- 
tween islands; 5, a gem; 6, reverence; 7, a 
consonant. 


The diamond; 1, A vowel; 2, skill in the 
formation of things; 3, used by Indians; 4, 
a heavy weight, 5, a vowel. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN, 8TH. 
DIAMOND IN HALF SQUARE. 
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WORD SYNCOPATIONS, 


Benjamin Franklin. 

1. Re-Bate-d; 2, r Ever-end; 3, am-Nest-y; 
4, re-Join-ed; 5, 1-Urch-er; 6, s-Mart ing; 7, 
c-_lach-ing; 8, sen-Night; 9, de-Feat-ed; 
10 @oe-Rate-d; 11, w-Aver-ing; 12, be-Numb- 













ing: 13, s-Kill-et; 14, col-Late-d; 15, f-Into- 
ed; 16, ho-Nest-y. 
DOUBLE RHOMBOID. 
MiniM™M 
naS uSan 
niruwBbisse-s 
mal si iI Ste t @ 
sebtek8 Style 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
Christmas. 
FLIGHT OF STAIRS. 
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SHORNS SELF-ACTING \ 
SHADE ROLLERS 








WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Branch: 247 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Catalooue. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


4Q Breakfast Cocoa 


Pe). from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


J 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
: strength of Cocoa mixed with 
1 Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less’ than one 
a centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIG ESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass 


Liebig COMPANY'S 












EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR, 


Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, 
Fish, etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 

One pound of Extract of Beef = to forty pounds 

of lean beef. Genuine only w signature of 
J. von Liebig, ¢ as ‘shown above, in blue. 





Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted Por- 
celain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising some of 
the best expressions of art in these directions. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 \ 
Above } Fifth Ave., \ Near 
32d St. | New York. | 33d St. 
Brooklyn House Fulton and Clark Sts. 





MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, School , etc., also Chimes 
and Paals. For more than half acentury 
netad for anpertority over all othars 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading t CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, infla red and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hints. suggestions er information that witli 
make this department more valuabie to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


THE AGRICULTURAL DFPART- 
MENT AT WASHINGTON. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 











THE recent expansion of the Agricultural 
Department at Wasbingtop is in line with 
the development of political strength 
among the farmers. Indirectly the De- 
partment has contributed to this strength; 
it forms with the agricultural colleges a 
great educational agency in whose opera- 
tioas the farmers have seen a striking illus- 
tration of the advantages of union. The 
colleges, moreover, have been gradually, 
altho perbaos unconsciously, educating the 
rural population for public affairs. Toe 
conterences which they have fostered have 
habituated farmers to bearing their part 10 
discussions pertainipg not only to firm 
lab-r but to economic questions and to the 
condact of social and domestic hfe. This 
is practical educa*ion in citizenship whose 
natural outcome in our day is concerted 
action. 

As a part of the same movement we must 
note the recent expansion of the colleges 
themselves on the sgricultural side. Toe 
Hatch Act of 1887 was the result of the 
combined and determ‘ned ¢ ffort ot the col- 
lewe authorities to secure an indispensable 
a*jaoct to their work. B2tween the experi- 
mac ststi»ns created by this act, the col- 
lewes and the Depart ment we bave a wachiao- 
ery which, if uot as highly elaborated, is at 
least as comp!ete as that which any fcreig: 
nation cao boast for the fostering of the 
fundameata! industry of society. The 
necessity for sach machinery is now uni 
versally recogaized, even the Koglish Gov- 
ernmeot, which is slow to assume ary re- 
sponsibility tuut may be safely leit to local 
authorities or to private agencies, having at 
last made a movemect ia this direction. 
Tue bill iotroduced into Parhament last 
year, providing tor the creation of an Ag 
riculturat Department, was inderd lost, 
but it will come up again; meanwkile a 
Board of Agriculture bas been cr ated and 
intrusted with the distribution of a fund 
of $25 000 to schools wiving instrue ion in 
agricu:ture. This seems a small sum be- 
side our national investment in cuileges 
and stations which is «equivalent to an an_ 
nual approvriation of $600 000; but it should 
be remembered that Kaogland, throngh the 
Science and Art Department, annually dis- 
burses about two and a quarter miliion 
dollars, a part of which is appiied to in- 
struction bearing directly upon farmiag. 
Rassia, whose magoiticent provision for 
tec uicsl education is well known, is now 
also turviug her attention particularly to 
her agricultural iaterests. The iuqniries 
receivei from bh these countries show 
the iaterest awakeved by our own ac 
tion ia the matter. Many of these irquir- 
ies have refereice to administrative and 
educa‘i ‘nil measures, but a large propor. 
tion pertain to the scientific work of the 
Department, which is not so well under- 
stood as it deserves to be. The very fact 
that the practic] results are such that 
their commercial va'ue may be readily es 
timated, tends to obscure somewhat the 
coaracter of the intellectnal effort preced- 
ing. It is tne scientific spirit in a business 
mask. Tiisisiltlastrated in the investiga- 
tions that led to the introju-tion of the 
Riverside oranve into. California, a seed 
which netted $60,000 for one planter in a 
single season. M ore striking yet is the vic- 
tory ach‘eved by Prot. C. V. Riley over the 
fluted scale which at one time threatened 
to destroy the orange crep of the Pacific 
Scates. By a carefully plenned iuvestiga- 
tion Profesor Riley discovered the natural 
antidote to the pest in an Au -tialian beetle, 
the led y-bird, as 1t is called, and, in the face 
of iponumerabdle obstacles, he succeeded in 
colon’ziug these in the fated groves where 
they foitlowed their vatural bent to the in- 
expressible joy of the planter: 

Muh of the laboratory work of the De- 
partment is of the nature of abstract inves- 
tigation, carried on with the general view 
of inereasiog our arquaintaoce with the 
mysteries of Nature, the outcome being 
ofteu a greater surprise to the investigator 
than to aoy one else. Such are the recent 
experiments which it is believed have dis- 
covered the process of crystallizing sor- 
gohum. Investigations of this kind make 
no such stir in the social world as the 
surveys that give scope to adventurous 
spirits and inspire illustrated articles; 
nevertheless the former tudicate very clear- 
iy the oaly grouod upon waich public ap- 





propria‘ions for science can be justified, so 
long as they are withheld from every other 
brancb of kaowledge—vamely, the econom- 
i: bearings of the problems that science 
solves. 

Among recent enterprises undertaken by 
the Department are those relutiog to the 
extension of ourgr-ia and grass beariog 
lands, Our popula'ion has not yet reached 
the “congested stage’’ which gives start- 
ling interest to the food problem. The 
Department seeks to forestall that conai- 
tion. The visible agents in the operarion 
are straguliog wanderers in the far West, 
scattering seeds from sacks on their backs. 
The ground is first broken up to prevevt 
the loss of mvisture, and then sowed with 
such wild grasses as have heen found prof- 
itable, out of hundreds of specimens exper- 
imented wih, six having been seiected tor 
use. Here we have the results of a series 
of generaizations based upon the well- 
known fact, tbat the boundary of arable 
lands recedes before advauciny civilizati>n. 
Intimately connected wich the efforts to 
push the derert-lice nearer and bearer to 
the western shore is the work of tbe recent- 
ly created Irrization Division. for which 
Senator Stewart w rked so vigorously last 
wiaoter. Toi- Dvisionis engaged in deter- 
mining the extent and location of the 
desert lands that: may be classifi-d as arte- 
sino-well areas, [It is the problem worked 
out with brilnanot result- by the French 10 
Algetia, and their example certainly justi- 
fies the investigation ia our own territory. 
‘Lhe preliminary statement of the Irrigation 
Diviszion will form an interesting chapter 
in the Secretary’s forthcoming report; a 
second chapter, which will amply repay the 
reading, is that by Assi-tant Secretary 
Willits on the development of the Depart- 
ment, 

The editorial work of the office is enor- 
mou-; buc under ** Farmer’? Rusk’s practi- 
cal guidance it meets the large and growing 
demand of countless agricultural and eco- 
nomic associations. Among the most val- 
uable of the annual documents publisbed 
are the digests of the reports and bulietins 
of tne agricaltural col!eyes and stations, a 
work employing the skill ot accomplished 
experts. By means of these digests each 
station is kept posted as to the xo:k of 
every other; thus reduplication is prevented 
and speciauzation fostered. The extent to 
which tne jater priuciple operates and the 
increasing tendency in this direction are 
set forth in tabu.ar representation; in the 
reports of 1888 and 1889, already pubiished 
and in the current report pow passing 
throuzh tne press. It is a class of informa 
tion wich attracts the special attention of 
foreign officials interested in agricultural 
affairs, and its systematic presentation 
greatly enbances the vaiue of our reports, 

WASHINGTON, D, C, 





FIELD CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 





BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 





THE grape is more generally grown over a 
laruer extent of country and unaer greatly 
varied conditions of soil and temperature 
than any other fruit, and the quantity now 
marketed in our large Eas'ern cities is sim- 
ply eoormous, supplies being drawn trom 
Fioriia, Cahfornia, Northern New Yok 
and intermediate k calities during the sea- 
sop, thus extending the grape season a 
couple of months beyond what 1t was a few 
years ago, whea shipping f.cilities were not 
as Caeap or rapid as now and when the grape 
Was not as generally grown for market. 
Some fifteen years ago, when we first beg+n 
shipping grapes, we usually started in at 15 
or 16 cents per pound, and when tbe prices 
dropped to 5 cents we stopped sendiny, and 
turned the balance into wine. One season we 
nette? $212 from a little less than half an acre 
of vineyard (our first and smaliest pianta- 
tiov), besides making pearly tive barrels of 
wine which sold at one dollar per gallon; it 
being the pure juice of the grave, it was prin- 
cipally in demand for communion purposes. 
Tuis was the very best showing we ever had 
from grapes; for the prices gradually lowered 
until now 5 and 6 ceats per pound is about 
tbe best that can be expected for the crop, 
tho there are several times the demand now 
for them that there was when we made our 
first shipment. While there is not a big 
fortune in growing grapes for market, they 
will pay a yery comfortable profit, and this 
year after year, as a good vineyard properly 
cared for will last an average lifetime, and 
bear increased .czops yearly. The ret ‘re, 
turn per acre is far more than can possibly 
be secured from any of the annual crops of 
grain, or perbaps from any otber variety of 
fruit, taking a term of say ten years on 


fulness with almost all the other fruits which 
do vot need fresh plantations mae for a 
number of years, and this materially cuts 
down the average returns. 

SITE AND SOIL.— While the grape will erow 
and produce fruit in such a great variety of 
soils, from the wettest to the driest, from 
the richest to the poorest, neither of the ex- 
tremes should be selected for the site of a 
vineyard which you wi-b long lived and 
produc’ ive as well as profirable. Our expe 

rience proves to us that the best and most 
lasting results are ovtained ‘from a 
soil «f good average fertility, one which is 
not so rich as to induce an uudue growth of 
vine, nor yet so poor as todwarf the growth 
and thus seriously cut off the yield. Grajes 
grown on poor, gravelly soil are undoubt- 
edly sweeter and higher flavored than those 
produced on rich land; they also make a 
very superior wine; yet the demand for wine 
is over supplied, and as grape buyers and 
consumers thiuk more of the size and fine 
appearance of the berry and bunch than they 
do of the difference in flavor which many 
could not even detect, it pays best every 
time to cater to their tastes if we wish to 
reach their dollars. A loamy soil. with a 
fair admixture of clay in its composition in 
a good mechanical condition, is the soil we 
select as best, and it is still further im- 
proved by having a good clay subsoil, all of 
which ahou!d be well dr#ined naturally, 
and also artificially if at all necessary. We 
have also hed fine results from gravelly 
soils, provided the gravel did not constitute 
too large a proportion of the soil. A light 
loamy svil can be used, providing it be un 

derlaid with a gocd clay subsoil; but tae 
vines are neither us long-lived nor as pro- 
ductive as they are on the first nen ed, on 
whi-:h the leaves have that deep, rich green 
bue indicative of vigor and healthfulness. 
An eastern or easterly exposure, on a gentle 
slope, is a desirable site for a vineyard, tho 
in respect to exposures the grape is not as 
readily influenced as most other fruits, the 
object being to remove them trom the effects 
of the heavy, northerly storms. A gentle 
slope serves to afford the needed natural 
drainage. 

PREPARATORY WoRK —The piece selected 
should be a tallow iand which has been 
well cultivated for two cr three seasons pre- 
vious to eatirely remove and destroy grass 
aod weeds, or you will find it very expensive 
to cultivate the young vineyard for tne first 
few seasons, The piece must be deeply 
plowed with a two-horse plow, but not deep 
enough to turn up »n undue quantity of the 
cold, clay subsoil, and then put in as thor- 
ough a convition as can be done with har- 
row, cultivator and roller, the latter only 
being necessary when the piece is Jumpy 
and not readily broken up with the barrow. 
Tbe preparation of tte sof should never be 
slighted; for sou cannot put the piece in too 
fine a condition, either for the good of the 
vines or for appearance’ sake. And during 
the fall, when work is usually slack, the 
land is in a much better condition to put 
into fine order than it is in the early spriog, 
when the land is usually 100 wet to be prop 
erly plowed or made fine by barrowiny. 
Furrows, struck with a one-borse plow, 
running twice in the same furrow to deepen 
them, are made fitteen feet apart, and in 
the direction it is desired to have the rows 
run when the vives have been trellised 
Across these are marked out cross lines or 
shallow furrows twelve feet apart, the dis- 
tance apart the vines ure to be io the rows, 
which gives ju-t six feet of space for cachuf 
the two arm; from every vine. When this 
work has been completed, the principal 
work with the horse has been aone, and we 
are ready for planting. 

OUR SYSTEM OF PLANTING —Sturdy, well 
grown year-old vires are better than those 
one or two years older, and are much cheap- 
er. These we cut back to about ¢igateeo 
inches long, and having puddied the roots 
well in soft mud, we prepare to plant them, 
first having had holes made, at tbe intcr- 
section of the furrows and mirk-, large 
enough to comfortably contain the vine 
roots without crampiog them, and about 
eight or nine inches deep. The vines are 
set in holes, with the roots well spread, and 
the soil is packed firmly on them. It there 
is time to do so, it is best to prepare and set 
the poles, on which the vines are to grow 
for the first three or four years, in their 
places while the holes are open, so as to get 
them deeper and more firmly into the soil. 
Cedar poles, about seven or eigbt feet high, 
and from two to three inches in diameter 
are best, tho other woodscan he used. When 
the planting is finished, the vines should be 
tied loosely to the stakes. and are then ready 
to commence their vineyard growth. If 
planted in the fall, they can have a full 
season for growing; and if conditions are 





which to estimate the average profits, there 
being off years of productiveaess or fruit- 





MANCRING.—Only well-decomposed ma- 
pure should be applied to a vineyard, as hot, 
violent manures will force a too luxariant 
zrowth of wood and foliage, and at the ex- 
pevse of health and fruitfulpess when ap- 
plied after the vineyard is old enough to 
produce fruit. When our first vineyard 
was some six or sever years old, we liberal- 
ly manured it with privy manure, and it 
made a magnificent growth and bore a 
splendid crop, yet we could detect an un- 
pleusant taste to the grapes produced that 
season. Asourcnstomers did not complain, 
we did not. The next season, fearing bad 
results from overgrowth an‘ overcropping, 
we cut back the vines severely, which was 
a benefit. to them. For some four or five 
years the vineyard felt the effects of this 
manuring ; but we never attempted to re- 
peat it in such a heroic form,as we ever after 
us+d well decomposed manure and not of 
such a bot, violeat nature. 
CULTIVATION.—The cultivation is simple 
enougn, 1t merely being to keep the soil 
loose and free from weeds and grass with- 
out disturbirg the rootsof the vines. There 
is plenty of space in which to grow any 
variety of cultivated crops, and only such 
sbould be growao in the young vineyard, 
while when su bh crops. are liberally ma- 
nured, as they snould he, there is no necessi 
ty to especially mavure the vines, as they 
will get eoough from that source to encour- 
age a healthful and vigorous growth. 
Corn, the first year, is avery good crop to 
raize, prev d d only a careful man culti- 
vates the crap, asit affur'!s 4 needed protec- 
tion to their vines duripg the fir-t season’s 
growth, und is the plana we bave generaily 
adopted We usually cultivate tne vine- 
y:rd for four or five years, after which we 
devote the lard entirely to the vines, fur 
plenty of room must be had to cultivate 
the land and to attend to the vines and 
harvest the crop, and other crops would 
becessarily be damaged or destroyed. After 
this time the spaces might be seeded to 
clover—no other kind of ygrass—but the 
spaces for about a foot or eighteen inches 
each side of the rows must be kept ciean 
and cultivated, by hand and horse, or they 
will get grass bound. 

HOW TO PRUNE AND TRAIN.— We do not 
approve of tbe oroivary pole system of 
training now so generally used, as it pot 
merely Keeps the vines bunched up too 
closely, but shortens the crop by cramping 
them. Alter the first season’s truitaze, we 
plant substantial po-ts beiween every sec- 
ond vine, u-ing good cedar posts on account 
of their duravility. On these we stretch 
wires, three to four on each trellis and put- 
ting them fourteen to eighteen 1nc hes apart, 
accoruing to the vigor of the vines, some 
varieties, like the Concord, being exceed- 
ingly vigorous growers. Two ot the most 
vigorous canes of the previous year’s zrowth 
aie cnosen for arms, and these are loosely 
tied, exteoded in different directions, to 
the buttom wires apa cut cff:o as Lot to 
excced the timit in Jength of six feet each, 
thus jast filling up the space allotted to 
them. From these are tiained upright 
canes this reason for tke followivg season’s 
truitage. While these are truiung, other 
canes have been growing 10 take tneir 
places, the first oves being iLen cut out. 
As the arms become old, they, too, are re- 
placea by new and mote Vigorous shoots or 
canes, the gruwth being eccouraged at the 
D.oper ‘ime, from Lear the bare of the vine. 
Daring the growi.g season, tne suckers and 
surplus growth must be removed, and 
this wurk is usually done about every two 
or three weeks,until the truit harvest, when 
tue viues are lett to themselves. The growth 
of the upright canes are usually checked at 
tne top of the trellis and avout a foot be- 
yond, to throw the growth and strength 
into the canes and fruit. 

As soon as tbe vines have entirely 
dropped their leavesin the fall, which in- 
a cates a cessation of growth for tnat year, 
the. vines can be trimmed or pruned, re- 
Moving all surp,usage of growtn and all 
Uunecessary or old and ust less canes. Tne 
best of tbis wood, of the present year’s 
“rowtL, proviced it be thorougnly ripened, 
i+ carefuily laid by in a cool and not too 
dry place, to be used in prupagsting new 
vines from cuttiags, if desired. The wires 
om the treilises must be tightened up in the 
early sammer and agaio loosened up in tne 
fall, to preveat them from sagging by the 
heat or being broken by the evntraction . 
caused by cold weather. 

HARVESTING AND PACKISG.—The fruit is 
leit to get well colored and ripe, and tbeu 
carefully cut off, after the dew has gone, 
into carryiog baskets holding about twen- 
ty-five pounds. They are taken to the 
frui.-room, which is cool and airy, and 
there left, spread on long tables, until the 





favorable they will be sure to make a fine 
showing. 


following day, to dry off the excess of moist ~ 
ure they coatain, as taey wili then baodle 
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and pack better, and their keeping quali- 
ties are greatly improved. Before packing 
all the green, broken and imperfect berries 
are carefully remcved with a slender, 
pointed scissors. holding the bunch by the 
stem, in the left hand, while doing this, so 
as not to disturb the bloom which so adds 
to the beauty and s»l.biity of this fruit. 
The packages now most popular are the 
well koown five and teo-pound baskets 
which are sold with the fruit, as purchasers 
who buy for their own consumption do not 
have to wait uvtil the grapes are weighed 
ont, and bave a handy package to carry 
them home in. As the basket is weigbed 
with the fruit, in packiog, the grower is 
not out anything for packages, the con- 
sumer eventually footing the bill. Very 
na urilly the finest bunches are put on the 
top aod are neatly arranged or packed so as 
to hide the stem end-~ of the bunches. The 
tighter they are packed, provided pone of 
the berries are injured, the better will they 
carry to market and the more attract've 
will they appear when opened aad offered 
for sale. 

VARIETIES.—We might go over the list 
and mentio- fifty or a hundred different 
varicties, but is would do more harm than 
god; for we have always believed, in put- 
ting out a market plantation of any kiad 
of feuit, to advuere to those varieties only 
wh.ch we know to be desirable aid profita- 
ble, and to make the list as short as possi 
ble. It is well enough to have a small 
expe imental vineya d, in which one or 
tw. vines of many cf the newer oues can 
be tried; but for bu-iness and profit we 
would confine ourselves to the old, tried 
and true Concord grape, which se+ms to 
thrive well everywhere aud in almost all 
kinds of soil, while it possesses the addi 
tioval advantage of being well known and 
appreciated by consumers, so that its sale 
is assuied. This is shortening down the 
list to a very small compass; yet vineyard- 
ists who bave been pecuniarily successful 
will not fail to agree with us here, tho we 
have made consideiable money from grow- 
ing other varieties, but not on such an ex- 
tended scale. The Catawba is a splendid 
sort; but in mapy localities it drops its 
leat just when the berries commence to 
coior, thus 1uinipg the crop, so that it 
cannot always be depended on for profitable 
field cultore, 

GERMANTOWN, PENN. 


FOOD-FISH IN NEW YORK 
WATERS. 


THE effort to supply the people of this 
State with an abuadance of food-fi-b, ld 
by such men as ex-Judze Danforth of the 
C urt of Appeals, Jastizes Rumsey and 
Adams of tne Sapreme Court, ex-Senator 
Raines and others ought to be sucessful. 
New York has admirable facilities for a 
wide distribution of the benefits of such a 
movement. It has lukes, rivers, ponds, 
brooks, al nost wi’ hout limit; aod these, ex- 
perience has tuught us, can readily be sup- 
plied with edible food from fi<h- hatcheries. 
Tne farmer sows his se .d in order to secure 
a croJ. toe forester plants his treesin order 
to secure a grove, ani we must stock the 
waters of the State with young fish if we 
desire to secure an abuaodance of the mght 
kind ot fish. TMhereis no cheaper and bet- 
ter food cnan fish make, and we cao have 
as many of tne valuable varieties as we 
choose. 

Tne gentlemen, above mentioned, have 
sent a communication to every member of 
toe Legisiavuce, urgiag the subject on his 
attention. They say: 


“There is nothing which appeals more 
strongty to us than the question of cheap food, 
and whe. Nature has given such magnificent 
opportunities, it seems almost a crime against 
society for us to neglect the use of these oppor- 
tunities when, by utilizing them, we can distrib- 
ute the bounties of God to a vast number of 
people who now selaom know the taste of a 
fresh. juicy fish. 

“ {ft seems tu us that the mere statement. of 
this object, togather with the universal testi- 
many ta tavor ot the advantages of the artifi- 
cial propazation of fish, and the exceeding 
cheapness with which millions can be planted 
every year, ougot to be persuasive with every 
member of the State Legislature. We can do 
nothing without wiiform laws, to be passed and 
enforced by interested Staves, the National Gov- 
ernment and tne Canadian provinces; and as 
preliminary tosuch uniformity of Jaw and en 
forcement, we desise that each State shall ap- 
Pola! a commissioner to meet with commission- 
ers of other States and Canadian provinces, to 
formu'ate sucn uniform laws. and that the 
various Lezisiatures memorialize Congress to 
adopt the same laws for the same purpose. 

“We hope, therefore, that New York State 

“will officiatly lead in chis great movement be- 
gun by a disinterezted body of ber citizens.” 


We copy some pentinent paragrapbs from 
aciccular issued io the same interest, and 
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heartily commend the subject to the Legis- 
lature at Albany: 


“Years ago Lake Ontario furnished a great 
suvply of whitefish, as well as other fresh- 
water fish. There is no reason apparent why 
eur people should not anywhere in the State of 
New York be able to purchase a fish weighing 
trom three to five pounds for fifteen to t wenty- 
five cents. The prevailing price to-day is two 
anda half timesthat amount. This year, ow- 
ing to the scarcity of ice, meats of all kinds 
have been very high,and fish have not been 
had in abundance sufficient to supply the de- 
mand. 

“According to the table furnished to the 
Rochester Union and Advertiser Year Book tor 
1890, tbere have been distributed by tle hatch- 
eries in the State cf New York since 187 ', 203,- 
000,000 fish, of which number 59,000,000 have 
been salmon trout, 18,000.00 breok trout, 1i,- 
000.0°0 California trout, ng x YY lake trout, 
2,600.000 brown trout, over 3,000.000 Kernebec 
salmon, Lt seaped wey it -pike. 12,000,000 whitefish, 
10.0 0.000 Ton c 000 smeits, and 81,000.0 6 
ot shad. Of this number 58 000 000 were dis- 
wribated from Caledonia, 47.009.000 trom Cold 

Spriny. the rest coming trom the four other 
ditribating yt gh of the State. It will be 

D 'ticea > about 80.000.0C0 ot trout and &1- 
0,009 of shad have been distributed to the 
1<,000,900 of whitefish. 

“Of course this vast distribution bas had 
and shoulda have bad-a marked effect jn « heap- 
ening food supphes of the State. his vas 
number ot fish bas not been oistributed, how- 
ever. «entirely in the State of New York. We 
believe the time has come when our State Leg- 
isiature sbou'd make special effort to tock 
our vwn strean s and lakes. and particu'arly to 
utiliz> toits tullest capacity ‘he great body of 
Lake Ontario for the development of ¥ bitefish. 
Take it ai: in all it is the most populur fish, 
and ought to be so cheap that it could be daily 
induiged in, especia'lv in the summer season 
ar tro» tour to six centsa pound. With Sack- 
etts Harbor, Oswego and Churiotte as distrib 
utine poirts, the State of New York could be 
suopiied witb tresh fish every day at the pr'ces 
named,andas the State creases in popula- 
tion ana the struegle for existence hears heav 
i rand heavier upon our people the Legislature 
cap adaress itself 10 no more beneticent work 
than tat of increasing to its fuilest capacity 
tne fish producing propert'es of al! our waters ” 


~ The largest mail-order business in the 
world is now done in 


MAULE’S SEEDS || 


They are recognized as the Amer. Standard of 
excellence by more than 175,000 of the most 
successful gardeners in the United States, who 
have glanted them for years, who consider 
them the best they have ever sown, and to 
whom alone we are indebted for A BUSINESS 
SUCCESS THAT HAS BEEN UNPRECEDENTED 
IN THE AMERICAN SEED TRADE. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, in every 
county in the U. S., they are equally popular, 
so much so that they have been supplied direct 
to customers at more than 33,000 Post Offices. 
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Our Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced ab- 
solutely the best seed and plant book issued; 
printed in good legible type, on good paper, it 
excites the admiration of all. 064 varieties 
of Vegetables, Flowers, Flowering Plants, 
Small Fruits, Fruit- and Nut-bearing Trees, 
etc., are beautifully illustrated, as many as 
38 of them being in colors. This catalogue is 
mailed free to all who ordered in 1890; but as 
the postage on the book alone is five cents, we 
must ask all others who are not customers, 
desiring a copy, to send us twenty-five cents 
in stamps for it; and in addition to sending 
our catalogue, we will also mail you, without 
extra charge, a packet of the wonderful BUSH 
LIMA BEANS, THE MOST VALUABLE VEGE- 
TABLE NOVELTY INTRODUCED IN YEARS; 
AND A PACKET OF THE NEW MARGUERITE 
CARNATION, THE FLORAL WONDER OF 
18o1. These two packets of seeds are worth 
25 cents; so it virtually means the same thing 
as mailing our catalogue free to all who answer 
this advertisement. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











CONSUMPTION |§ 


in its 

early stages 
can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


it soothes 

the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell. Mass. 














« 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 
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‘ STABLISHED IN 18O1 


BARRYS 


FOR THE 


‘Haire Skin. 


Anel it dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
im uritles from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
hair, and canses the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 
tiful. Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healirg cuts, 
burns, bruises, sprains, &c. All Druggixts or by Muil, 
60 Cts. BARCLAY & CO , 44 Stone &t. New York. 

1000 


2.000 TREES! 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 
Send stamp for "tall ON SL or es, Lilus- 

trated \ddress TTLE, 
Commercial p= AL, 








OVER 





got N.Y. 












~ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


A SPECIAL AND SELECT EXCURSION 
of Clergymen and Laymen to 


EGYPT 4x» 
PALESTINE, 


under the arrangements of 
THOVs, COOK & SON, 
Will leave New York Feb. 18h and March 11th. 
Illustrated descriptive programme and further 
particulars mey Le obtained of the orgnizers, 
Rev. KITTF EOGE WHEFLER, Hartford, Cono.,and 
Rev. R.B HULL, D.D.. 445 9th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Travel ng Fxpences Included. 


A Special Posey, wil leave New York Tues- 
cay, January 27, 1891, 


Crand ham of 40 Days 


THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


MEXICO. 


The tip to be made ina = 
rifi eus Veutpurrd Pall 
inc'us ve of Paltman Palace Di Dialnestar. 
All the leacing cities and pla 
turesque in erest #ill ve visited, A 4, (oada- 
lajnra and Spe Coe @ of due Trip te eel ht days 
will be passed) Trip from Mexicoa 
through he trepi =. e out» ard j urney will 
be via Cincinnati, New 
tomo; ard the homeward one via El Paso. Las Vegas 
Hic Sprin +s. and Papms City. 

Eatir~ Cost of Trip. ACO FO. 
Calivforvin Exe raions, Jen. 13 and 13; keb.3 
apd 32; Marcb 5 and WW. 
pe Nerd ford scr-ftive circulars (Series 1), desia- 

nating »h ther be *k relating to Mexico or Ca itor- 
niateours is Ces re 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMD, 257 Broadway, ¥. Y. 


pur WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 








*rieans, Galvesion, san An- 





WITH CABLE CoWw"U YICATION 
is reached in sixtv hours from wows York by the ele- 
gant steamers of the Cuebec ~. . sailing weekly 

he 8 tuation ot hese i Lome. south of the Guf 


coral formation P 
bec 8. 8. one also 


priteltal We nt a cost of about tour dollars per day. 
For all persoaters apol 

A. AHERN, rea. uebec. ( 

| Rigo OOOK ® 0 re 4 inroadway. New York. 


Pre pk Tae, New York. 


ic SING SUN 


stave POLISH 


uty of Polish, ; 
liness, Dorabilityand Cheapness,Uneq wuailed. 
MORSE BKOS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


HOTELS. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Diawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of ~vhich have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
partef “The Ariington”’ is finer, and better than any 
hotel in the United states. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DoREVERE Prana. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant 


Broadway, corner 11th Street.New York. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 
































One Month, $0.30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1,0¢ | Three Years 87.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years $8.50 
Une Year, $3.00! Five Years,810.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Conntry in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. . 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
aninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
([NDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Rroadway. New Vork City. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence ut the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “The rirst reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The oook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carventer’s great victure 
“The virst Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 

ted in that an of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the patuter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “ THR 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will Curoish it post-paid at 5@c, until the suppiy is 
exhausted. 

The book—" THE PICTURF AND THE MEN”—ta 
retailed at 5@c, We will furnish it post-paid 


35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 











251 Broadway, New York City. 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure, 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 1Tth, 1889. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
At a oy Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Hed Geel Pine the Society of Arts for 

ianos and several meritorious 
iad useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 
FROM $40 TO $10! 


Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harness. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
A 240-1lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 
Parmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools. ... $20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
_PAICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, IlL 


ea a Sy FoR B Arteer 


long, Japan, Gun- 

wder, Youn Hyson,. Mixed, 

nglish Breakfast or Sun a 

Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 

2. Be particular and state what 
ind of - you want. 

inaucement ever offered t orders for our cele- 

brated Teas, Coffees and Bekin De Powder. ant ful) 
rticulars address, THE GK ea AMERIO 

OO..31 and ! and %& Verey St. New York P.O aN bt) 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 


Andrews Mfg. Oo., 
7% Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
A.H. Andrews & Oo. 


1% Wabash Ave.., 
icage 















Only A$i0 








THE 


>REATAMERICAN 











FA RGO’'S $2.50 
LADIES’ BOOTS 
* Cannot be equalled for 
durability. fit and style 
at the price. Ask your 
dealer for them. If he 
does not keepthem, send 
to na for descriptive list 
and directions for ob- 


sent to each inquirer. 
C:H. FARGO & CO. 
Chicago, I!l. 


= I.B.&E.LSHAW, 








From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury S&t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
-- mam Street Washers, 
etc 
Works Foundedin 183‘ 

Highest medal award 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris. ong in 
1867; Vienna. Austria, in 187+ 
and Centennial! Es hibition 














For boy or man. 
as an educator, 











STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AZ TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTEORD, CONN., 


On the Thirty-First Day 


Cash Capital, - 
Reserve, Re-Insarance, (Fire,) 


Reserve, Re-Insurance, (Inland,) 


; 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses, (Fire,) 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses, (Inlavd,)— - - 


Other Claims, - . . 
Net Surplus, - - 


Total Assets. - 


of December, 1890. 


$4,000,000 
2,288,020 50 
25,917 48 
207,314 21 
7,177 
86,290 


- 3,842,776 42 





- $10,457,497 04 


LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-TWO YEARS, 


Nixty-six Million Two Hundred and Seventy- 
one Thousand Dollars 


J. GOODNOW, President. 


A. 0. BAYNE, Secretary. 


WM. B. CLARK, Vice-Pres’t. 


JAS, F. DUDLEY, WM. H. KING, Ass’t Secretaries. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





1888. 1889. 1890. 
New Insurance 
written. $6,335,665 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total amount 
Insurance in 
force Dec.318t.25,455,249 9 7 29,469,590 00 35,396,462 50 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. ¥. TRALEIGH. Secretary. 
WHEELWRIGH f, Assistant Secretary. 
WM, T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most polex tone . Lvs INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUA LICY which gives 
tothe insured the RAL ay satis amount of in- 
aoe in the event of death, at the lowest ible 

esent cash outlay; and the GUAKANTEED IN- 
COME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
tare of investment insurance, and which in the 
event of adversity overtaking the insured may 
used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, 
to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, 
a gepeenanss with the termsand conditions of these 
policies, 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to pepresent, the Com- 
p*ny, are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
intendent of Agencles, at Sone Ommce. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Heme Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description ot new plans and 
teatures. 


PENN MUTUALEIFE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston. preggers 














on,490.i0 73 
one at the it BATS ! ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
ual yy fyitions are paid upon all 
oi 
enn policy has indorsed thereon the 
pald-u’ ef oa SS the in- 
ogee 2 ee AL} Massachusetts 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
408. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Aopst. Sec. 








areca for iiiustrated ~ 


) en, = wings, no charge. ats 
ow cientifie, Ph senile 


(TRADE MaaE.) cai Culture} Buws 1405 Bt ew York. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1880..........c0c0e sserescccceccces 1,586,134 87 





Total Marine Premiums,.........se00.- $5,502,764 27 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3lst December, 1889,... 
Losses paid during the same 
period. 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses 8 $705,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


$4,144,943 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


estimated aAt.....cccccccccsccesssscccccerers 1,024,000 0 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,452,990 24 
Cash in Bank.......cccse secccesscese seosse++ 271,871 

Amount,..... evccce++soscess $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egai representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

















TORN GORE MOORE Vice-President. 























By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A. RAVEN N. DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLO ONEs, 
JAMES LOW, EORGE H. MACY 
WM. STURGIS, | WRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJA WALDRON P. BROWN, 
EDMU ND W. OORLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
wi DEGR' ISAA L 
WILLIAM 8. WEB THOMAS MA TLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, LE 
WILLIAM E E, : WLETT, 
JOHN 1, RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS. 
GEORGE B USTAV AM K. 
9: A. HAND. G@. BOULTON 
OHN D. U: H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOS AGOSTINI. 
Y, ‘GEORGE W. CAMP: 
VERNON H. BROWN, 





H. H. BABCOCK Co. 
FINE CARRIAGES AND ~ 
WAGONS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


nt. Mi Coprigiets. Rockaways, Sur- 
i, 4 Wagons, Buckboards 
Two-wheslers, Pouy Ca 
Address, f roar Sos Catuiogue, 
FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 
216 Factery St., Watertown, N. Y. 
N. Y. City Salesrooms, 408-412 Broome St. 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


- UPRIGHPS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 
STH ave. COR. WEST iI6TH ST. 
EW YORK CITY. 
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Low Estimates, 
Careful Service 


Careful Rervie. “Dodds 
THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 








A Pertect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new an valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accwental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means wm possible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our tirm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below wil 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 










The Remedial Table 
a Water. Unequalled for 
‘wu indigestion and Acid- 
ity of the Stomach. 


SSE nD 
em Sup INDEFEEDEDY Panes. 61 90 69 GOLD OPREDE BEAD FULSON OVERDD. 








